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PEEPACE. 


The Baliraioh notice in the old Oudh Gazetteer 
was little more than a reprint of the Settlement Eeport 
of 1865—1872, compiled by Major Edgar G. Clark 
and Mr. H, S. Boys, I.C.S. This somewhat remarkable 
volume had an arrangement of its own and though the- 
information contained in it is of great value, the present 
work must be considered as an entirely original produc- 
tion rather than a revision. I am much indebted to Mr. 
P. Harrison, I.C.S. , w'ho completed the second Eegular 
Settlement of Bahraich and to Mr. J. C. Faunthorpe, 
I.C.S., who has afforded me much assistance in collect- 
ing recent information. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
F. F. E. Channer for notes on the forests, and to Edja 
Bliup Indra Bikram Singh, C.I.B., of Payagpur, who 
has contributed some valuable historical notes. The 
early history of the district is from the pen of Mr. E. 
Burn, I.C.S. 

Allahabad : 

December 1903. 



H. E. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ceneeal Featukes. 


The district of Bahraich forms part of the Fyzabad divi- 
sion of Oudh, and like Gonda, is one of the trans-Ghagra 
frontier districts, marching with the Nepal State for a distance 
of about 80 miles. It lies between latitude 28° 24' and 27° 
4' north, and longitude 82° 13' and 81° 3' east. In shape 
it is triangular i the apex being in the extreme north, while 
one side runs almost due south and the other from north to 
south-east; the base trends in a north-easterly direction from 
the extreme south. From the village of Kates near Bharthapur, 
the most northerly point of the district, to Behauda, near Jarwal, 
the southernmost village, the distance is about 94 miles; while 
the base, which is more irregular than the other sides of the trian- 
gle, is 63 miles long in a direct line from Behauda to the Nepal 
frontier. The total area of the district is 2,627 square miles. 
Bahraich is bounded on the north and north-east by Nepal, 
from Kates to the Gonda boundary. The frontier is for the most 
part a purely artificial line, marked by a trench and a row of 
stone pillars with a broad clearing on either side. In the Tul- 
sipur pargana it runs along the foot of the low hills which form 
the outworks of the Himalayas, but for the rest of its length the 
• boundary is marked by no physical peculiarity, lying in an 
alluvial forest-clad tract. For a short distance it is formed by 
the river Sarju from Murtiha to Chitlahua on the borders of 
Nanpara and Dharmanpur, but elsewhere it is merely conven- 
tional and runs straight through the forest, and exactly resembles 
an ordinary forest line. The boundary in the case of the Sarju 
is the deepstream. Elsewhere there is a neutral strip, 30 feet 
wide, on either side of the actual boundary line on which the 
pillars stand, cleared of trees. The boundary, as it now 
stands, was made by Captain Samuels, after the demarcation 
effected by Colonel MacAndrew, Commissioner of Si'tapur. For- 
mer ely the boundary was very different, for at annexation Oudh 
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extended to the foot of the hills all along the line. In 1860 . the 
British Government, to mark its sense of the value of the sup- 
port rendered by Nepal during the Mutin}^, restored to that state 
the whole of the lowlands between the Sarda and the Gorakh- 
pur district, which had originally belonged to Nepal, but were 
ceded in 1815 to the British Government by the treaty of 
Sigauli/*' In 1875 the boundary was altered, so far as the 
Tulsipur pargana was concerned. A treaty was signed on 
January 7th, 1875, whereby the lower range of hills from 
Baghaura Tal to the Arrah w’^as ceded to Nepal, and the boundary 
demarcated at the foot of the hills instead of, as formerly, 
along the crest.f 

The westr-ru boundary is formed by the river Kauriak, 
which in its lower portion, after its junction with the Dahaw’ar, 
.which now conveys into the river the greater portion of the 
waters of the Chaiika, is generally known as the Ghagra, From 
Nepal to the Dahawar, the Kaiiriala forms the boundary between 
Bahraich and Kheri. South of Kheri lies the Sitapur district, 
which marches with Rihraich as far as the southern extremity 
of the Fakhrpur pargana. The southern boundary is formed 
by the Bhitauli, Ramnagar, and Bado Sarai parganas of Bara 
Banki. The south-eastern boundary, from the village of Rehauda 
to the Nepal frontier, is marked by no river or other natural 
feature, but is a conventional line separating this district from 
Gonda, the adjoining parganas of the latter being Gwarich, 
Paharapur, Gonda, Balrampur, and Tulsipur. At the commence- 
ment of the seUlemeni} of 1865 — 1872 several excrescences of 
the district on the south-east were cut off and made over to 
. Gonda, so that the border is now fairly straight. In return for this 
a large portion of the. Tulsipur pargana of Gonda, comprising 
, 32 villages with an area of 64 square miles, was transferred to 
Bahraich, thus forming the Bahraich pargana . of Tulsipur, 
which lies between Bhinga and the Nepal frontier. At the 
same time the Bhitauli pargana, which originally belonged to 
Bahraich, was made over to Bara Banki for obvious purposes of 
^ convenience, as this small tract lying on the south side, of .the 
Ghagra was very difficult of access from the jest. of the distriek 
Aitohiiioa's II, 17a. f f p. 19;^. 



General Features. 


The physical features of the district are very well marked. Pl^ysical ' 
There are three main divisions, consisting of the basin of the 
Bapti on the north-east, that of the Kauriala and Ghagra on the 
w§st, and a long 'narrow plateau between the two, running 
through^ the whole length of the district from north-wcvst to 
south-east, ^ This table-land is w^ell defined, and stands at a height 
of about 40 feet above the level of the country on either side. It 
has a nearly uniform breadth of about twelve or thirteen miles, 
and forms the watershed between the two great rivers. It com- 
prises the -western half of pargaria Charda, the eastern portion 
of Nanpara, almost the whole of the Bahraich x->argana, and 
about the southern half of Ikauna. The Bapti basin includes 
the rest of Charda, the whole of Bhinga and TiiLsiptir, and the 
northern portion of Ikauna. The Ghagra basin consists of the 
whole of the lowlying forest pargana of Dharmaripur in the 
extreme north, the western tracts of Nanpara, and the parganas 
of Fakhrpiir and Hisampur of the Kaisarganj tahsll. 

In addition to these three main tracts, there is the tarai Tarai. 
proper, which requires special notice as being completely differ- 
ent from the rest of the district. The greater portion of the 
tarai lies in Tulsipur and the northern fringe of Bhinga, but 
there is also a small group of villages with similar charac- 
teristics situated on the Nepal border in the extreme north-east 
of pargana Nanpara. The whole of the tarai lies verly lowland 
during the rains is almost continuously under water. The soil 
is a heavy clay, broken by insignificant patches of loam; it is 
solely adapted for. the cultivation of late rice, which is gener- 
ally unprotected by irrigation, although in Tulsipur and the 
Durgapur ilaqa there are a few artificial irrigation works 
connected with the small hill streams that eventually flow into 
theEapti. These’streams^^are almost dry in the cold weather, 
bub they boar a very different appearance during the rains. 

They all unite with the Kain, which joins the Bapti at 
Lachhmanpur Gurpiirwa in Ikauna. If the rice crop for 
any reason fails in the tarai, it invariably occasions distress, 
for ‘the area of other soils is so small as to be incapable of 
producing a spring crop sufficient for the requirements of the 
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The central table-land is of an almost nniform character, 
being a level plain, dotted here and there with patches of scrub 
jungle, and broken only by slight undulations and unimportant 
drainage channels, or by local depressions with a clay soil 
which are generally made to bear a crop of late rice. The 
prevailing soil of the whole tract is a light but fertile loam, 
on which excellent crops of '5\heat and other staples are raised- 
: A large proportion of the cultivated area of this table-land 
; is of comparatively recent origin, Mr. Boys* considered that 
the tract was almost all forest up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and that all the cultivation prior to that time 
s lay in the river valleys. At all events, whatever clearances 
j there were, disappeared under the tyranny of the Oudh officials, 
and the land had rest for a long time, the reclamation only 
dating from the advent of British rule. This will be fully 
# illustrated hereafter in dealing with the development of cul- 
tivation ; but this fact is no doubt connected with the general 
fertility of the soil. 

The Kapti valley lies on the. northern side of the plateau, 
land is one of the most fertile portions of the district. It ex- 
j tends northwards from the Bhakla or Singhia, which flows 
; underneath the high bank, to the pure tarai lands of Tulsipur 
|.and Bhinga. There are one or two large lakes and swamps in 
|this tract, and a few watercourses, which are generally old 
i beds^of the river ; but this feature is not so marked here as in 
the west of the district* , The soil is generally loam of a dis- 
Itinctly alluvial character, and very rich except in places where 
I the crust of deposit is thinly spread over the subsoil of sand. 
|,!The deposit brought down by the Eapti in times of flood has a 
I fertilizing effect, so that the damage done by the river is 
I generally little, if any, unless the flood he accompanied by a 
I sudden change in the course of the river. 

; |v ; The great basin of the Kauriala and Ghagra stretches 
' i away from the western edge of the high bank to the river itself, 
Jand has a breadth varying from ten miles in the north 35 

J l^Ies in the south of the district. C ommon tradition asserts,-^ 
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and, indeed , the whole aspect of the country supports the theory 
that at one time the river flowed immediately under the high 
bank, and that it gradually receded westward until it reached 
ilis present course. The whole plain is scored in every direc- 
tion by numerous channels, whose presence testifies to the fact 
that the tract has been subjected at different times to fluvial 
action. These channels, tortuous as they are, have a general 
direction parallel to that of the river. Some of them are mere 
drainage lines and are dry throughout the greater part of 
theyear. Sometimes they serve a useful purpose, but more 
frequently they are obnoxious as a cause of flooding. The 
more important of them will be described with the rivers 
of the district, from which a better idea will be obtained of 
the nature of this tract. The Ghagra valley contains a number 
of large lakes and lagoons, which must have been formed by 
the silting up of the old river beds. The soil generally 
resembles that of the Rapti basin, but is more varying in char- 
acter. There is in most places the same alluvial crust overlying 
the substratum of sand, which in the case of the land adjoining 
the Sarju is constantly enriched by a fertile deposit. The 
Ghagra, however, is less beneficial in its action. Its floods are 
generally attended by devastation, as it leaves behind it large 
deposits of barren sand. Where, too, the deposit is of a better 
description and capable of cultivation, it is generally too thin 
to be of permanent value, as it forms but an insignificant layer 
over the sandy subsoil. What sandy soil or bhur, however, 
that is to be found in the district forms a very small proportion 
of the cultivated area, and the great bulk of it is to be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra, 

The Kauriala river issues from the mountains of Nepal at 
Shisha Pani, about 24 miles north of Bharthapur. Flowing 
deep, clear, and silent through the gorge which affords it an out- 
let from the hills, it finds itself within sight of the plains 
through which it has to run its course. It then sweeps violently 
down, rapid after rapid, over a bed.strewn with immense boul- 
ders, which it has during the course of ages carried down with 
it. from the Himalayas. After a course of some 18 miles 
through the Bhabar aud Tarai of Nepal, passing through fine sa! 
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forests and over a rough stony bed, it enters British territory at 
the extreme north-wostern corner of the district. It is here 
joined by the Mohan, and flows south for four miles to its junc- 
tion with the Girwa, below Bharthapur, From this point it| 
bed is sandy. It receives the Kheri Sarju on its right bank, a 
short distance above Shifcabaghat, but from this point it receives 
no affluents of any importance till it is joined by the Dahawar 
just above Kataighat. This river now carries with it the waters 
of the Sarda or Chauka, owing to a recent change in the course 
of that stream. At the same point it is joined by the Saijii. 
Below Kataighat the river is known as the Ghagra, or Qogra as 
it is frequently spelt. After flowing past the Fakhrpur and 
Hisampur parganas it leaves the district in the extreme south. 
Further details are given in the article on the Ghagra at the end 
of this volume. 

One of the chief affluents of the Kauriala is the Girwa, - 
which, as mentioned above, joins the former below Bharthapur. 
This river also rises in Nepal, but unites with the Kauriala at the 
outermost range of hills, debouching at Shisha Pani. Thence it 
again strikes out a course of its own, turning eastwards through 
the low country at the foot of the hills. It carries a volume of ^ 
water equal to that of the Kauriala, and even in the cold weather 
is a rapid-flowing, violent river. It enters the district at the 
extreme north-east point of Dharmanpur, near the village of 
Bazpur, and after flowing in a sinuous course towards the 
south-west past Damdama and Katarnianghat, reaches Bhartha- 
pur. It thus cuts 00 the northernmost portion of the district 
from the rest — a jungle-clad tract, which comprises the north and 
south Bharthapur forests, and consists almost entirely of Govern- 
ment reserve ; the only villages are Bharthapur, Bazpur, Dam- 
dama and Kates, and of these Bharthapur alone deserves the 
name of village, the others being mere clearings or cattle stations 
in the forest and are the property of Government. 

The Sarju is somewhat confusing, as it gives its name to 
what are practically two streams. It enters the district under 
the name of Sarju or Babayi in the -west of Dharmanpur, near 
the village of ; Salarpur, a short distance above Murtiha. It 
forms the Nepal boimdary f^^ then separates 
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tHe Dliarmanpiir and Nanpara parganas, flo\^ing ‘between Hoti- 
pnr and Gupia, Its course is exceedingly tortuous ; the general 
direction is at first south- south-east, but from Moti pur it turns 
due east, and then south again. It thus follows the edge of the 
central plateau as far as the tomb of Shah Sajan near Nanpara. 

From this point it turns in a south-westerly direction and joins 
the Kauriala above Kataighat. There is a tradition that the 
last part of its course is artificial, the story going that about 
110 years ago a European merchant trading in timber 
turned the stream into an old channel connected with the 
Kauriala in order to secure more expeditious river transit for 
his logs. At all events, the stream known as the old Sarju 
keeps on close to the bank of the plateau for a considerable 
distance ; it then takes a course through the Ghagra lowlands 
for the whole length of the district, and pursues a winding 
course through the Kaisarganj tahsll, passing within a mile of 
Bahraich. It ultimately falls into the Ghagra at Paska in 
the Gonda district. Its channel can be distinctly traced as far 
north as Patraia, close to the point where the **aetive’' Sarju 
turns westward from the high bank. The current of the new 
Sarju is very strong, and in times of flood it constantly changes 
its course in the soft alluvial soil which it encounters. Its 
deposit is, however, extremely fertile, and, unless the change of 
bed is very sudden, the deserted channel is usually filled up with 
excellent alluvial silt to the level of the old bank.' The old 
• Sarju, on the ether hand, is very sluggish, and as it receives a 
large amount of surface drainage on its way, it is consequently 
liable to overflow its banks in years of heavy rainfall. 

The Ter hi may also, so far as this district is concerned, be TerM 
considered as belonging to the plain of the Ghagra. It rises 
in the Chitaur Tal, about three miles from the town of Bahraich, 
and flows in a southerly direction close under the edge of the 
plateau. For a short portion of its course ill forms the boundary 
between the Hisampur and Gonda parganas, and then turns 
eastward into the Gonda district. It is an unnavigable, slug- 
gish, weedy stream, and resembles rather a drain than a 
river. A shallow channel of a few hundred yards in length 
connects the Terhi with the great Baghel Tab* . 
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The Eapti, whose valley, as mentioned above* lies on the 
northern side of the central table-land, enters the district from 
Nepal near Gulariha in pargana Charda. It has a course of about 
81 miles through Bahraieh, although the distance between 
the point of entry to its exit is only half that amoufit 
in a direct line. It is a very sinuous stream, its channel being 
a succession of loops and sharp bends. After entering the 
district it again turns back to the Nepal border, cutting off 
the village of Bhagra. Thence it flows south from Kakardari, 
forming for a few miles the boundary between the parganas of 
Bhinga and Charda. Below Naw ada Bhojpur it enters the former 
pargana and runs in a succession of curves past the town of Bhinga, 
its general direction being south-south-east. Near Bhinga it turns 
to the east as far as the pargana boundary, where it again bends 
southwards through Ikauna. From Narain Jot, on the road from 
IkaunatoLachhmanpur Bazar,it separates Bahraieh from Gonda, 
leaving the district at Dengra Jot, five miles east of Ikauna. 

The chief affluents of the Eapti are the Kain and the 
Bhakla, The former comes from the Tulsipur tarai and is fed 
by the Hathikund and numerous other streams; it joins the 
Bapti below Bhinga at Lachhmanpur Gurpurwa. The Bhakla is 
a stream which originates in the Nepal tarai and flows for a con- 
siderable distance through the district, along the eastern edge of 
the central plateau, at an average distance of four miles west from 
the Eapti. It first skirts the eastern boundary of the Charda 
forest, and then flows throughout the whole length of pargana 
Charda, which it leaves in the stream south near Mahdewa. 
Then after forming the western boundary of Bhinga for a short 
distance, it turns east into the pargana and again south, becoming 
the boundary between Bhinga and Ikauna, and entering the 
latter a short distance south of Naubasta, It flows to the north- 
east of the town of Ikauna and joins the Eapti at Dengra Jot 
on the Gonda border. For the lower portion of its course it is 
:gen6rally known as the Singhia. In the dry weather the stream 
is fordable at all points, but with a sudden fall of rain it has 
been known to rise 20 feet in as many hours. On such occa- 
sions its violence is so great that several attempts to bridge the 
have failed, r • 
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The lakes and jhils of the district are numerous and 
important as forming the chief source of irrigation. Some of 
them are of great size, notably the well known - Baghel Tal near 
Payagpur, a fine sheet of water some four and a half miles in 
extent. This lake, like several others in the Ghagra valley, 
owes its origin to the action of the river and its tributaries, for 
they must have been scored out at a distant date by a very large 
volume of water. The chief remaining stretches of water of this 
description are the Ohitaur Tal near Bahraich, the source of the 
Terhi river, the Ganaur and Anarkali lakes, which each measure 
about 450 acres ; and the Nigria jhil of 380 acres. To these 
may be added the Maila Tal of 131 acres near Rehwa, Mae 
Tal of 85 acres in the valley of the Rapti, the Khajwa jhil in 
the north-west of pargana Bhinga, and the Sita-dohar Tal of 
368 acres, four miles west of Ikauna. The last mentioned owes 
its origin in part to the Buddhist mounds and monuments on its 
banks, the materials of which have all been excavated from the 
lake. There are numerous other lakes and jhils in the Kaisar- 
ganj tahsil and in the parganas of Bahraich and Ikauna. 

The forests of the Bahraich district are of considerable 
importance. They are situated for the most part along the Nepal 
frontier, and are generally continuations of the tracts of jungle 
included within that territory. The forests form pai^t of the 
Oudh circle, and are under the control of a Deputy Conservator. 
There are three ranges, known as the Motipiir, Bhinga and 
.Charda or Chakia ranges, with a total area of 334 square 
miles. 

The Motipur range is the largest, having an area of 183 square 
miles. It comprises the north and south Bhartliapur forests, 
the Bardia, Amba-Terhi, Chahalwa, Dharmanpur, Nishangara, 
Doha, and Motipur forest's. The north Bharthapur forest is 
bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier from the midstream 
of the Kauriala to the midstream of the Girwa. This line is 
broken by the two frontier settlements of Kates and Bazpiir. 
It extends from the village of Bharthapur on the south along 
the Girwa river to the Nepal frontier on the east and along the 
Kauriala to Nepal on the west. ThesouthBharthapur forest runs 
from the village of that name along the Kauriala to its junction 
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•with the Girwa ia the south. The Girwa forms its boundary on 
the east as far as the south-east of Bharthapur village. The bulk 
of the forest was reserved under notification No. 196 of 1879. 
Portions of ‘the villages of Bazpiir and Damdama were added 
in 1887,"^ and Kates in 1891.f The total area of this forest^is 
22,369 acres or 35 square miles. 

The Bardia forest is bounded on the north and north-west 
by the Girwa river and on the north-east by a line running 
from the Girwa along the Nepal frontier as far as pillar No. 81, 
The south-eastern boundary extends from the Nepal border to the 
north-easterly trijunction of the villages of Bardia, Faqirpuri, 
and the Rori nala. The south-western boundary runs from 
this point, past the villages of Faqirpuri, Bardia, and Amba to 
the Girwa. This forest has an area of 3,475 acres and was 
reserved in 1879 but subsequent additions, including a part 
of Faqirpuri, were made in 1893.§ 

The Amba-Terhi forest is a fair-sized tract lying between the 
villages of Amba and Bishanpur on the east, and Terhi, Bichia, 
and Bhawanipur on the west. To the south the boundary 
that of the Nishangara forest, a line running along the high 
bank from the south-east of Bishanpur to the south-east of Terhi, 
The area is 4,624 acres, of which 1,902 acres were originally 
reserved in 1879 together with the other forests. Bhawanipur 
and parts of Bichia and Terhi were added in 1891, f and parts 
of Amba and Bishanpur two years later.| 

The Chahalwa forest is a large stretch of country bounded* 
on the north and west by the Girwa river, which thus separates 
it from the north and south Bharthapur. To the east lie 
Amha-Terhi and Nishangara. On the east the boundary is 
the high bank from the north of Nishangara to the sontli-v/est 
corner of Terhi, past the villages of Bichia and Bhawanipur. 
It is bounded on the south by Chahalwa, Barkharia, Chaparia, 
Matehi, Rampurwa, Harharpur, and Nishangara. The total 
reserved area is 17,081 acres, of which the greater part was taken 
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over in 1879. Part of Lohra was reserved in 1887^ and 
Dhakia and Jamunia added in 1891.f 

The Dharmanpur forest is a compact block, lying to the 
sofith of the Chahalwa and to the west of the Nishangara forests. 

Its northern boundary is the line from Sujauli through Ram- 
purwa and Harharpur to Nishangara. The eastern boundary 
runs from Nishangara along the borders of the lands of Dhar- 
manpur and Harkhapur down to Semri Ghatahi. On the south 
and south-west it is bounded by the course of the Kauriala as it 
ran in 1867, and on the west by the jungle villages of Kathaii- 
tia and Bagtiliha, which lie between the forest and the present 
Kauriala. The total area is 10,039 acres. It was reserved in 
1879 with the rest of the range, the later additions being Khar- 
khanwa in the centre of the forest and a portion of Baguliha 
attached in 1891.f 

The Nishangara forest is the largest of the range, having a Hishan< 
total area of 25,907 acres, and has remained unaltered since 
1879. It lies to the east and north-east of Dharmanpur,' along 
the Nepal frontier from pillar No. 81 to the village of Salarpur 
on the Sarjii, and thence to Murtiha. Its southern boundary is 
the sectional road from Murtiha to the junction of the villages 
of Semri Malmala and Dharmanpur. From pillar No. 81, where 
it touches, the Bardia forest, the boundary runs south-west along 
the high bank of the Girwa past Faqirpuri and Bishanpur 
.to Terhi, marching for a portion of the distance .with the 
Amba-Terhi forest. From the south-west corner of Terhi 
it runs along the high bank to Nishangara and Dharman- 
pur, 
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The Motipur forest forms a southern continuation of 
Nishangara. It is 17,658 acres in area and was reserved in 1879. 
Its western boundary runs down the high bank, past the villages 
of Semri Malmala, Majhaon, Bamhania Phata, Gangapur, 
Birghat, ‘Urra, and Nainihan to the south-east of Pitraha. 
Thence it goes north-east to Ainchua, and north, in an irregular 
line, to Motipur, Hasulia, Mahadewa, Gaiira Dhanauli, Kakraha, 
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Nidhipurwa, Cliitlahua, aad Ghmiinabharo to Murtilia on the 
Nepal frontier. 

The Doha forest lies in the south-west of pargana Dharmau- 
pur. Its western boundary is the course taken by the Kauriala 
in 1867. It extends from Baijha, a small village to the south 
of Semri Ghatahi, on the north to Majhra and Naubana on the 
south. Its eastern boundary marches with the villages of Urra, 
Madhuapur, and Puraina, It is a poor bit of forest, consisting 
chiefly of khair trees, grass, and jhau or tamarisk. It was 
reserved in 1879, and a small addition was made in 1891. 
The area of this forest is 7,251 acres. 

The Charda or Cbakia range lies within the parganas of 
Nanpara and Charda, and consists of a few detached blocks, known 
as the Charda, Chakia, Babayi, and Kharaincha forests. The 
largest of these is the Chakia forest, which lies in the extreme 
north of Nanpara. On the north-east it extends along the 
Nepal border, beginning from a point between pillars 51 and 52, 
near the village of Bhagwanpur, to pillar 35, on the borders of 
the village of Sheopur Mahranian. On the west the boundary 
runs from Bhagwanpur past Paunda, Bakhari, and Sarra Kalan 
to Pararia. Thence it goes south-east to Sungwa Kharaincha, 
Bisramgaon, and Bharaha, The southern boundary is formed by 
the villages of Anfeahua, Masjidia, Bijapur, and Madhopur 
.Nidhauna, which adjoins Sheopur. The forest has a total area of 
14j,663 acres. It was first reserved in 1879, under the same- 
notification as Motipur, but subsequent additions were made in 
1896, when Garibagaon was included.^ 

The Kharriincha forest is a small detached block lying 
close to the southern borders of Chakia, and consisting of 506 
acres, which were reserved in 1879, It is bounded on the north* 
east and east by the lands of Bisramgaon, on the north-west by 
Kharaincha and on the south- vest by Joganian. 

The Babayi forest is a tract of 8,695 acres, which was 
reserved at the same time as Chakia and Kharaincha. It lies 
close to Motipur, and adjoins the forest of that name on the 
south-east, . It consists of a long, and narrow strip running 
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from north to south in the Nanpara pargana. The forest was 
reserved with the others in 1879. It is bounded on the north 
by the villages of Ainchua, Parwani Gaurhi, and Kundwa. 
its western boundary runs from Ainchua along the high bank 
to the end of the Motipur forest, as far as Patraha, and 
thence along the" western borders of Balsinghpur and Nausar 
Gumathia. From that point it bends westward along the south 
of the last named village to Gulariha, Jagtapur, and Daulatpur. 
The southern boundary is formed by the villages of Bela 
Gulariha, Baruha, Bhawaniapur, and Banghusri. The eastern 
boundary runs fairly straight from south to north, past Chan- 
danpur, Pakaria, Diwan, Hansupur Rajapur, Gulra, and 
Gaighat, 

The Charda forest lies far away from the others to the west 
of Charda. It consists of a compact block of 8,639 acres in 
extent, and is bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier from 
Gulaldih on the west, between pillars 28 and 27, to Gulariha on 
the east, between pillars 24 and 23. On the east the boundary 
skirts the villages of Gulariha, Phultikra, Majhgawan, Badedih, 
Kawaldih, Nawagaon, Bhatpurwa, and Sonpur. The southern 
boundary is formed by the villages of Baraigaon, Sheopur, and 
Ajudhiajot. Thence it runs north along Molaumdih and again 
west by Bhagatpurwa. On the west the forest is bounded by 
Puraina, Kuti Nanakshah, Jokhangaon, Khairanian, Nataigaon, 
and Gulaldih, The forest was reserved originally in 1879, but 
subsequent additions were made in 1897.* 

The Bhinga range consists of four forests, known as Bhinga, 
Kakardari, Sonpathri, and Qabbapur. It has a total area of 
109 square miles, and, with the exception of Bhinga, lies in 
the tarai country along the Nepal border. The northernmost 
is Kakardari. which occupies the extreme north of pargaca 
Bhinga. It has a total area of 10,661 acres, and was reserved 
with Motipur and Charda in 1879. Its boundary runs from 
Kakardari on the north along the Nepal frontier in a south- 
easterly direction, but the forest only touches the frontier 
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from pillar No. 12 to pillar No. 11, as there are several 
small intervening villages— Tarsama, Khardaria, Asnehria, 
Shankarnagar, and Bhartha-Roshangarh. From the last village 
it turns southwards from the frontier, and runs past Shafapuif 
Purwa-Sheodin and Hempur to Rampur. The south-eastern 
boundary is the section road from Ranipur to Chahlua, which 
separates Kakardari from the Bhinga forest. The western 
boundary runs from Chahlua to Kakardari, past the villages 
of Patjia, Lalpur-Mahri, Bhartha-Belharia, . Maehhrihwa, 
Rampur-Kakra', Jankinagar, Rampur-Jabdi, Bahadurpur, 
Muhammadpur, Dharia, Lachhmanpur, Bhagwanpur, and 
Dayali. , 

The Bhinga forest joins Kakardari on the south-east, and 
occupies the centre of the pargana. Its boundary runs from 
Chahlua on the north-west in an irregular line past Urga, 
Tandwa, Pura Kheri, Bankatua, Bhinga, and Banghusra. Thence 
it turns east, along the northern borders of Chakwa, Rehli- 
Bishanpur, and Shivajot on the right bank of the Kain, and 
on beyond the river to Kapripur. The eastern boundary lies 
a siiort distance beyond the Kain, and skirts the villages of 
Gandhi, Kusambha, Khariawanpurwa, Chaipurwa, Kuwan Nar, 
and Birpur where the Ghola nadi joins the Kain. The north- 
eastern boundary is formed by Sujauli, Gulra, Ganeshpur, Ban- 
ghusri, Sonpur, Kurpurwa, Ramnagar, Tendwa, and Husainpur 
which adjoins Ranipur. The forest, as originally constituted 
in 1879, was at first known by the name of Ponsonbyganj. It 
had then an area of 27,025 acres, or 42 square miles, but has 
been subsequently increased by 1,146 acres taken from all the 
bordering villages in 1901.* 

The Gabbapur and Sonpathri forests lie in the Tulaipur 
pargana, to the north of the road from Tulsipur to Nepal ganj. 
They practically divide the pargana between them, Gabbapur 
lying to the north and Sonpathri to the east. They are separ- 
ated by the road cut from the foot of the hills from pillar No. 72 
near Bhainsahi-gaurhi to Sohelwa. They were both reserved 
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•with the rest of the range in 1879.* Gahbapur has an area 
of 17,920 acres. It is bounded on the north-west by Nepal, the 
frontier running from Madargarh near Bhagaura Tal to the 
foot of the hills. The Nepal frontier also forms the northern 
and north-eastern boundary as far as the Sohelwa road. The 
line is cut and marked with pillars by Captain Samuel s, according 
to the demarcation of Colonel MacAndrew and Colonel Siddh- 
man Singh. The southern boundary runs from Madargarh and 
Bhagaura to Sohelwa, past the villages of Bank ati, Bachkhawa, 

Bilaspur, Gabbapur Khurd, Motipur, Lohti, Bamhni, Gabbapur 
Kalan, and Ahladnagar. 

The Sonpathri forest, which has an area of 12,800 acres, is 
a continuation of this tract, extending to the Hathikund nala, 
which separates the Bahraich and Gonda districts. Its northern 
boundary is the Nepal frontier, as represented by Captain Sam- 
uels* line. The southern boundary is formed by the villages of 
Sohelwa, Bbagwanpur, Takhar, Ghugwa Kalan, Mendkia, and 
Patkauli. 

These forests were originally administered under the waste Histoty^. 
land rules, but were declared to be state forests in 1861. 

Prior to the year 1868 the forests seem to have been left pretty 
much to themselves. The conservancy was entrusted mainly to 
native agency ; but such supervision resulted in little but 
lax discharge of duties and confused accounts.- In 1868 a 
regular staff was appointed. The conservancy was ast strict as. 
possible in view of the existence of the rights of grazing and the 
‘"‘three-mile rule,** by which all residents within that distance, 
were allowed to cut the unreserved woods for private user 
On the 28th of February 1879, the forests were reserved 
and declared to be free of rights. The primary object being 
the preservation and improvement of the forests, both oxh 
account of their influence on the rainfall and drainage and 
also for their economic value, we have first to consider two* 
intimately connected subjects of great importance — the protection 
of the forests from fire, and the regulation of claims on 
• the part of the neighbouring villagers to forest produce and^ 
grazing. 

* Kotificatioa No. of leferwy ^ ^ 
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Fire protection was introduced over the whole division, 
with the exception of the grazing areas, between 1876 and 1885, 
The chief measures adopted are the annual burning of interior 
and exterior grass lands, the cleaning of interior firelines, and 
the employment of a special staff of watchers during the hot 
weather. The results have been markedly successful : in many 
years there has been a complete absence of fires, and very few 
serious conflagrations have at any time occurred. 

The forests may be divided into two classes, the one compris- 
ing those areas in which valuable tree forest predominates and 
where strict preservation from fire and cattle is advisable from 
an economic point of view, and the other of areas which consist 
mainly of grass jungle and are only of value as pasture lands. 
Under the former head we have the Bhioga and Ohakia-Charda 
ranges, and more than half of Motipur, and under the latter, the 
remainder of Motipur, amounting to 57,034 acres. The grazing 
areas are open grass lands with scattered trees and patches of 
the forest of inferior species. To this cause the success attained 
in protection may be largely attributed, as also to the fact that 
the surrounding population is*naw*abiding and not unduly 
aggrieved by the forest rules. Ever since the reservation of the 
forests, the question of the concessions to be granted to the 
adjoining villages has been a subject of constant discussion, as 
is only natural in the presence of two conflicting interests. The 
matter was first taken up in 1876 by Captain Wood, the Conser- 
vator of Forests, and Captain Pitcher of the Oudh Commission. 
The latter submitted a report, which was not, however, signed 
by Captain Wood, but which was taken as the basis of the orders 
issued in Eesolution No. 441 of the 7th of May, 1879, by which 
villagers residing within three miles of the forests were given 
poles of the unreserved species free for building purposes, as 
well as thatching grass and sal timber for ploughs and wells, 
in addition to grazing at half rates* In 1894 these liberal conces- 
sions become such a burden on the forests that the Conser- 
vator addressed Government on the subject, submitting an 
exhaustive report in whi#i he stated what had happened in each 
village. The result was that many villages, which had never 
, privileges,, were -struck and a*. 
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s-w-eeping innovation was introducGd exacting payment for timber 
and thatching-grass at one-thircl of the ordinary rates. In 15(51)7 
the Lieutenant-Governor ordered a fresh enqiiiry consequent on a 
report of the Deputy Commissioner setling forth certain hard- 
ships resulting from these rules, and visited the forests in parson 
in the following year. The orders then passed, together with a 
review of the past history of the subje^^t, were eiuboduid in a 
resolution of Government.*^* 

The concessions then made were somawliat more liberal tha.n 
those of 1894, while a new and very important feature was 
introduced by the ruling that the Forest Departniout is to 
make no enquiry as to the disposal the produce when once it 
has been handed over, the sale of produce obtained under the 
concessions having hitherto been illegal. 

The above remarks do not apply to the Sohelwa forest, the 
case of which is exceptional, as it borders on the estate.: .ji iuc 
Maharaja of Balrampur, who was formerly given a large area 
of forest in satisfaction of the claims of his tenantry to forest 
produce. The question of concessions to the villagers of ibis 
estate was dealt with separately, and special orders were issued in 
1899.+ The final step was the embodying of all the orders 
passed in one set of rules notified in the Provincial Gazette 
under section 79 of the Indian Forest Aet4 

When the forests were regularly reserved, the first consid- 
eration was the demarcation of boundaries. Except in the case 
of the grazing areas, the boundary taken was generally the edge 
of the forest, and it was shown by mounds and posts, with a 
connecting ditch in places. The wooden posts have now been 
replaced by monoliths, and the complicated boundary lisies have 
been straightened by a series of exchanges with the neighbour- 
ing landowners, the last of which was completed in 1903. Next 
in importance comes the question of excluding cattle, since no 
areas in which grazing is allowed can be expected to yield a 
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regular outturn of timber without deterioration. The sal- 
bearing areas were, for the most part, closed to grazing 
from the first, except in Chakia, where they remained open till 
1885, and where the right is still exercised over considerable 
tracts. Otherwise there have been few alterations. All closed 
forests are demarcated by lines 15 feet broad with a special 
pattern of monolith every 10 chains. 

Each range is in charge of a ranger, with a staff of foresters, 
forest-guards and miiharrirs, and the whole, which constitutes 
the Bahraich forest division, is administered by a gazetted 
Forest Officer, with headquarters at Bahraich, under the direc- 
tion of the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle. All questions 
affecting the district administration are dealt with through 
the Deputy Commissioner. There are three small villages in 
the Motipur range under the management of the Forest Officer 
and six larger villages of the same range, with an area of 3,273 
acres, arc under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The latter area is treated as a reserved forest, and the District 
Officer has the powers of a Conservator within the village boun- 
daries. 

In the tree- forest areas, sal (Shorea rohusta) is the predomi- 
nating species. It is never found alone, but is everywhere 
accompanied by many other trees. The most noticeable of these 
are tun ( Cedrela toona ), mahua / Barsia latifolia haldu ( Adina 
cordifolia), asna (Terminalia tomentosa), dhao (Anogeissm 
latifolia J, bargad (Fims hengalensis), tendu (Diospyros melan- 
oxylon ), bel ( JEgU TUarmelos), asidh ( Lag erstrmmia'parvi flora ), 
kajrauta (Milinusa velutmaj^ jigna (Odina wodierj, painar 
f Buchanania kumbhi/Carci/c& arhorea) and agai ( Bet 

linia pentagyna). Besides these there are many shrubs, such as 
dudhi, aonla, rohai, kasraunt, karaunda, and chitahna, all of 
which are of some value. On clay soils asna generally takes 
the place of s^L Throughout the s^l forests blanks are com- 
mon, usually on lowlying ground, while here and there are 
areas of considerable extent which are altogether unfavourable 
to the growth of s^l. Climbers are numerous, especially the 
mo rain or elephant creeper (Baubhinia vahlii), the mandh (Mil- 
latha both of wW much damage to young sal 
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growth, and theaila f'GcBsalj^im All these species also 

occur in forests from which s^l is absent, and there are a few 
trees peculiar to certain localities. Thus we find large quantities 
o^shisham (DaFbergia latifolia ), khair ( Acacia catechu), and 
semal (Bomhax malabaricum) on lowlying alluvial lands, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Girwa and Kauriala. 

The jaman (Eugeina jamholana) grows along the banks of 
streams and on moist ground; while on the poorer soils we 
find dhak (Butea frondosa) and kusum (Sckleiohera trijuga)* 

The whole management of the forest has been regulated by Working, 
working plans since 1893 in the Motipur and Bhinga ranges, 
and since 1895 in Chakia-Charda. Previously the measures 
adopted were chiefly of a protective nature, fellings being con- 
fined to the removal of dead or dying trees and to the sale of a 
few mature green trees under the direct supervision of the 
Forest Officer. In Charda alone there were systematic fellings 
from 1888 to 1895. At the same time, the development of the 
forest was being steadily carried on by the laying out of a very 
complete system of roads and fire lines, and by the construction 
of wells and quarters for the officers and staff. The working 
plans prescribe absolute rest for all forest open to grazing, and 
provide for improvement fellings in the closed forests extend- 
ing over a period of 15 years. In this way all mature and 
inferior material is removed wherever the density of the 
growth permits, thus improving the quality of the growing stock 
and paving the way for treatment by selection fellings. These 
prescriptipns have been steadily followed, except in Bhinga, 
where the stock consists almost entirely of old trees which it was 
essential to retain , as seed-bearers. In the sal forest natural 
reproduction is solely relied on, with the assistance of supple* 
mentary ^‘cleanings” or removal fef inferior trees and shrubs. 
Planting would be very costly and the chances of success 
remote, In Charda light improvements in the open forests and 
coppice feelings for closed areas are prescribed, 60 trees per 
acre being left as standards to shelter the young growth and to 
provide timber for the future. 

Sal and shisham alone possess an unfailing market at 
remunerative rates ; large sound logs, even of inferior quality, will 
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always fetch eight annas pel’ cubic foot : whereas the best asna is 
sold at. two annas sixpies, and other species at one anna three pies* 
Of the lai-ter, haldii alone finds a ready sale in the form of logs, 
but the sap-wood of the dhao tree is extensively used for c%^rt 
axles. At the present time the demand by contractors is sufficiently 
great to obviate the necessity for any departmental operations. 
Trees are marked for felling in the prescribed areas, and each 
area is divided into plots, the right to exploit the trees in each 
plot being put up to auctitm. The purchaser then fells the trees 
himself, and pays at fixod rates for all produce removed. This 
is known as the monopoly system, and is a compromise between 
the two iormer systems, of which the one w’-as the sale of plots 
for a lump sum, and the other payment by volume of outturn 
only. The timber was formerly exported by the rivers, the 
Kaiiriala, Sarjii and llapti, all of which are suitable for floating. 
They are still used largely, but the construction of the Katar- 
nianghat line in 1897 has brouglit about a revolution in this 
direction, the raiU^ay being extensively used by Cawnpore 
merchants, who purchase the timber from the contractors at the 
depots. Itj is also employed for exporting fuel for brick kilns 
to Gonda, Bahraicli and elsewhere. The minor forest produce is, 
sold by auction for lump sums. The principal items are grasses, 
niahua, flowers, hides, sal bark, honey and canes. 

The average receipts f jr the three years ending 1874 were 
Rs. 33,219 with a net profit of Rs. 20,043. These figures showed 
an enormous improvement on 1 867, wffien the old system prevailed 
and the income was only Rs. 7,432. In 1868 the beneficial results 
of the improved administration were at once noticeable, the profits 
rising to Es. 21,392. At the present time, the ordinary net 
income from the Bahraich forests is about Rs. 45,000. In 1903 
it was no less than Es. 98,832, but this included an extraordinary 
item of over Rs. 40,000 realized by the sale of trees on lands that . 
were deforested. The average receipts for 1902 and 1903 were 
Es. 68,220 from the sale of timber and fuel, excluding special 
operations, Rs. 7,000 from minor forest produce, Rs. 30,500 from 
grazing dues, and Rs. 6,500 from drift timber and miscellaneous 
objects. The average expenditure was Rs. 22,700 for establish- 
ment'ahd Rs. 30,000, for conservancy* ■ .p - 
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Besides these GoverDment forests, there is scattered about 
the district a large area of forest and wooded jungle land which 
remains in the hands of private proprietors. The largest and 
m<^st valuable of these forests are the Ikauna jungles of the 
Eapurtha!a estate, with an area of about 33 square miles, 
the jungles of the Nawabganj-Aliabad taluqa in pargana 
Charda, and of the Nanpara estate in the adjoining pargana of 
Nanpara. The edges of the central plateau, and especially on 
the western side, are also covered in many places with scrub 
jungle, which affords cover to numerous wild animals, A 
typical instance of such jungle may be seen on the banks of the 
great Baghel Tal in the estate of the Kaja of Payagpur. These 
tracts have, as a rule, little timber of any value, but they afford 
excellent grazing for cattle and constitute a valuable reserve of 
fuel supply for the surrounding villages. The jungle area has 
decreased very greatly since the annexation, when all Bahraich 
lay desolate from the ravages of the Oudh Nazims. It seems, 
however, that the central table-land was mainly jungle till 
about a century ago, as in former times almost all the cultivation 
was confined to the riverain tracts. 

Groves covered in 1901 somewhat over 34,600 acres, or 2*3 
per cent, of the total area of the district. At the first regular 
settlement the area was 30,119 acres, but this bad decreased at the 
second regular settlement in 1896 to only 27,525 acres. The 
reason for the decline is not obvious, but it is clear that 
there has been a great improvement in this direction of late 
years. Groves are most common in the parganas of Fakhrpur, 
Bahraich, Hisampur and Nanpara, and the area is smallest 
in Tulsipur, Dharmanpur, Bhinga and Oharda, all of which 
possess large tracts of forest land. The Kaisarganj tahsll has 
actually and proportionately the largest area of grove lands, 
but the Bahraich parganas are fairly well off in this respect. 
The average for Nanpara is very small, but Dharmanpur poss- 
esses the finest mango groves in the district. These were planted 
in the eighteenth century by the Banjaras, who then held the 
pargana. The commonest grove trees are the mango and mahua ; 
but in some places groves of shisham have been recently 
planted® The mahua trees are frequeatly a substantial source 
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of ioeome, especially in the Kapurthala and Nawabganj 
eBtates,.- 

The tenures of groves fall into two general classes, com- 
prising, in the first place, those cases in which the grove v|as 
planted by the under-proprietor, while he was in proprietary 
possession of the village, and of which he has retained posses- 
sion ; and secondly, those cases in which the grove has been 
planted by a cultivator or under-proprietor subsequent to the 
incorporation of the village in the taluqa. In the first case the grove 
3 onstitufces an integral part of the under-proprietary holding, and 
remains so, whether the grove be maintained as such, or whether 
the land be subsequently brought under cultivation. In the 
second case, the grove remains the property of the planter so 
iMg as the trees stand, carrying with it the right of grazing and 
cnfeting grass ; but when the trees fall, the land passes into the 
hands of the zamindar, who alone has the right to cultivate it# 
With regard to groves generally, we may quote Mr. Boys — 
one of the very few privileges enjoyed by the ordinary 
caltivators has tended more directly to raise their character, or 
rather keep it from sinking lower than it would otherwise have 
done, than the possession of these rights in the mango groves 
planted by their ancestors. The grove is often held by the very 
poorest of the inhabitants of the village, but the ownership of 
iie few trees will remind him that once his family were better 
and tlae remembrance wall serve to keep up his sense qf 
^dependence. It is seldom that we find the grove in possession of 
^ny one but the descendant of the original planter. It may have 
mortgaged over and over again, but a sale outright seldom 
occurs. The orders that have been issued by the Governmeut; 
•releasing from assessment to land revenue for the larger portion 
■of these grove lands, and the more recent regulations, which 
liave the effect of discouraging felling, will do much to secure 
'^the permanence of this very desirable feeling of pride in. his 
ll^operty on the part of the cultivator/' 

The total area of waste land in the district, as distinct 
groves and culturable waste, is returned at 139,130 acres 
or 217 square miles. Of this no less than. 80,200 acres or 125 
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square miles are^ m the largest areas being 20,000 

acres in Fakhrpur, 13,000 acres in Nanpara, 10,000 acres in 
pargana Bahraich and over 8,000 acres each in Dharmanpur, 
Hisampur and Ikauiia. Of the remainder, some 48,800 acres 
are occupied by village and town sites, roads, railways, build- 
ings and the like, so that the actual barren area is only 
slightly ever 10,000 acres or nearly 16 square miles. The 
largest proportions are to be found in the parganas of Bhinga, 
Dharmanpur, Nanpara and Fakhrpur, and the least in Tulsi- 
pur, Bahraich and Ikauna. These figures, which are taken 
from the returns of 1309 Fasli, differ greatly from those of the 
old and new settlements, chiefly on account of a different system 
of cultivation. In 1869 the nonassessable area was given as 
189,000 acres, and in 1896 the figures were only taken for the 
temporarily-settled portion of the district. In the latter case, 
however, the actually barren area is given as 30,522 acres, from 
which it appears that a large proportion of the land then classi- 
fied as barren is now included under culturable waste. 

The mineral products of the district are of extr emely small MiacraJs. 
importance. Its geology exposes nothing but the alluvium of 
the Gangetic plain. Kankar alone deserves mention ; but 
even this is very rare, and its absence accounts for the very 
small length of metalled roads in the district. It is found and 
quarried in the villages of Chitaur and Shahpur Bara in par- 
gana Bahraich, Maina Nawaria in Nanpara, and Amilia and 
Sitauli in Hisampur. The average depth below the ground is 
16 feet. 'The rate for digging and stacking by the roadside 
varies per 100 cubic feet from Bs. 44 in the case of the Shahpur 
Bara quarry to Ks. 3-8 at Chitaur and Rs. 2-8 at Maina 
Nawaria. The cost of carriage is eight annas a mile. Owing 
to the constantly felt scarcity of kankar, it is probable that the 
cost will be shortly raised. A small amount of lime is manu- 
factured from kankar by contractors and sells at Rs. 25 per 100 
cubic feet. Better lime has to be imported from Oawnpore and 
Mirzapur. 

Bricks are manufactured at the district jail and are used 
for all Government buildings and repairs, and axe also made 
locally by contractors, They are in Wo qualities, the price for 
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the first class being Es. 8, and for the second Rs. 6-8 per thou- 
sand. Allahabad tiles have to be imported from Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, and cost Rs. 6 per hundred, while the small country 
tiles, which are made in the district, cost Es. 3-8 per thousand. 
Iron- work is all imported, either from Calcutta or Roorkee, 
the average price being Rs. 13 per cwt. The best timber is 
sal, asna and lialdi, which is brought from the forests and 
Nepal. The cost of woodwork in sal at Bahraich is Es. 3-8 per 
cubic foot, while asna is Rs. 2 and haldi Re. 1. 

Owing to the large areas under forest and jungle the fauna of 
the district are numerous and varied. The list includes tigers, 
leopards, wild pig, chital, wolves, bears, hysenas, sambliar, gond 
or swamp-deer, nilgai, antelope, parba or hog-deer, kakar or bark- 
ing-deer, jackals and foxes. The number of tigers has fallen off 
considerably of late years, owing to the great extension of culti- 
vation both in this district and also across the Nepal border. 
They are now chiefly found in the reserved forests of the 
extreme north and the submontane tracts of pargana Tulsipur. 
Leopards are much more numerous, but their numbers have 
also largely decreased. From 1868 to 1873 rewards were paid 
for fifty tigers in this -district, but this does not include a large 
number of tigers killed for which no rewards were claimed. In 
1869 no less than thirty-four tigers were accounted for. From 
1895 to 1900 rewards were given for the destruction of 38 tigers 
and tiger cubs, of which 30 were full-grown animals, while a 
few others were killed without any claim being made. The 
greatest number in any one year was eleven in 1898. 

The statement of rewards given for the destruction of 
dangerous animals gives a fairly proportionate idea of their 
numbers. Ten rupees are paid for a full-grown tiger and five 
for a cub. The amount paid from 1895 to 1900 under this head 
^ number of leopards killed in the same 
period was 85 and the rewards Rs. 567-8, the rate being Rs. 7 
fora full-grown animal and’ Rs. 2-8 for a cub. The greatest 
number of full-grown leopards killed in any one year was 19 in 
1898. Wolves are not very numerous. The rewards for the 
five years, at the rate of Rs. e' for a full-grown wolf of either 
sex.amd,,Re* i^for 262;. but of these only 32 
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obtained lihe full sum. Rewards are also paid for bears at the 
rat© of Rs. 3 and Re, 1-8; for hysenas at Rs. 2 and eight annas; 
and for wild dogs on the same scale, a rule specially extended 
to Bahraich, but the returns are blank for the five years ending 
1901, Man-killing tigers appear to be practically unknown 
here, and no special rewards have been offered for any such 
animal. Leopards occasionally do some damage. In 1900 a 
leopard which got into a house mauled six men, of whom four 
died from blood-poisoning. The animal was shut up in the 
house and then wounded with a gun, and the men were clawed 
in their attempts to finish it ofi. They refused, however, to go 
to hospital. 

Rewards are not given for the destruction of other animals 
which, though not harmful to life, do a great deal of damage to 
the crops. Cultivation is always precarious for this reason in 
the neighbourhood of the forests. Pig, nilgai and ohital arc 
the worst offenders. The amount of injury caused by nilgai in 
some parts is astonishing ; they not only devour large quantities 
of the standing corn, but damage a great deal more by lying 
down on it. Mention should also be made of the wild cattle, 
known as bangaila, which are found in the jungles of Nanpara 
and Bhinga. They are apparently not indigenous, but are the 
descendants of stray domestic cattle which have gradually 
become wild. They are fine animals, but are quite useless, and 
indeed do great damage to the crops, so that the cultivators 
have to fence their fields with hedges of sticks for protection. 

The offspring of a wild bull and a domestic cow is said to bo 
very shy, difficult to break and less hardworking than home- 
bred animals. 

Snakes are fairly common throughout the district, and Snake®, 
rewards are paid for their destruction in the municipal towns. 

The number killed from J895 to 1900 was 745 and the amount 
of rewards Rs. 21. The* average number of deaths from snake- 
bite and wild animals for the ten years ending 1900 was 115 
annually. In 1874 it was estimated at 145. 

The cattle of the district have a considerable reputation, Domestic 
but Mr. Boys in his Settlement Report^ considered it to be 
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undeserved. He writes : The Bahraich district is generally 
credited with a source of wealth of which I have in vain sought 
for any trace, the Nanpara breed of cattle; The less said 
about this famous breed the better, for the cattle of the Nanp§,ra 
district are as wretchedly small and weak as those of any other 
part of Oudh. In the Khairigarh ilaqa, however, on the other 
side of the river, opposite Nanpara and Dharmanpur, the class 
of cattle is very fine, and it is possible that some of these bul- 
locks coming from the north vid Nanpara have obtained for that 
place a name which it does not deserve. The Khairigarh 
animals are deservedly famous and are thoroughly appreciated 
in this district, to which numbers are annually brought by well- 
to-do cultivators who themselves visit Khairigarh to make their 
purchases. A couple of young steers of this breed will cost as 
much as Rs. 60 to Rs. 80, while three years old wilb cost fully 
Rs. 120 the yoke.” The district-bred cattle vary in strength 
and quality according to the nature of the country. In the 
south they are very poor, but they improve in the north, and 
especially beyond the Sarju, There is a true Nanpara breed, 
a small, active and enduring animal, raised in the open pastures 
and seldom stali-fed. Animals of pure Nanpara descent are 
now, however, rare, as the cattle in that tahsil have generally a 
decided strain of the Khairigarh and Dhauraha breeds, which 
are undoubtedly superior. Another well-known local breed is 
the Risia, found along the stream of that name. The bullocks 
though of small size, are cheap and excellent animals for agri- 
cultural work. At the present time a pair of ordinary plough- 
bullocks cost from Rs. 15 to Es. 25 per head; but if of such size 
and strength as to be suitable for road work, a pair will cost* 
from Es. CO to Rs. ICO. Male butlaloes fetch about Rs. 15 and 
females about Rs, 25.^ 

A considerable amount of cattle-breeding is, however, carried 
on in this district, where the large areas of grazing land offer 
exceptional facilities* At the first regular settlement the num- 
ber of plough-cattle was estimated at 223,513, and the num- 
ber of ploughs at 132,420.. This gives less than two head of 

^SoeBulIotm No. 2, of the Department of LandBeoords and Agriculture, 
on tho breeds of catitie. la Bahmioh, by Muhammad Hadi 1895, 
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cattle per plonghf but explained by tbe 

fact that in this district many thousand head of cattle are driven 
off at the end of the harvest to the northern forest tracts for 
gra«:ing, and thus escaped registration at the time. It is not an 
nncommon custom for a cultivator to sell his cattle at the end of 
the Season and to buy fresh when the next ploughing comes round. 

Mi the last settlement the estimated number of plough-cattle was 
192,530, and the number of ploughs 97,113. This was considered 
as sufficient by the Settlement Officer, as there is much spade 
cultivation, and a common practice of lending and borrowing 
cattle exists among the cultivators. The figures are, however, 
probably much below the mark. In August 1899 a regular 
census was taken of the live-stock, ploughs and cartsdn the dis- * 
trict. The returns show a total of 294,732 bulls and bullocks 
and 28,355 male buffaloes. The number of ploughs was given as 
135,398 and carts 10,690, which gives 238 animals for every 100 
ploughs, a fairly high proportion. Young stock numbered about 
229,000, a higher figure than in any other district of Oudh save 
Gonda, and the high proportion borne to the adult stock is an 
illustration of the amount of breeding carried on here. 

The number of cows in 1899 was stated as about 291,000 qows, 
and cow buffaloes nearly 93,000. These figures are proportion- 
ately very high and point to the facts that Bahraich is not only 
a breeding district, as is the case wffierever the number of cows 
approaches or exceeds the number of bulls and^bullocxs, but also 
has a large ghl industry, the unusual number of cow buffaloes 
being an important factor in this connection. 

Of the other domestic animals few are of any importance, 

The district possesses an exceptionally large number of goats, slieep 
estimated at 180,000 in 1899 — a figure which is only exceeded 
by Sltapur of all the Oudh districts. Sheep, too, are fairly 
numerous, numbering nearly 59,000, Partdbgarh alone showing 
a higher figure. They are both kept for wool, for food and for 
penning on the land. They are mostly imported from Nepal, 
where sheep are reared in large quantities. Horses and ponies 
also are numerous, the number being returned at about 17,000, 
a fairly high proportion, but the figures are not capable of check 
or worth discussion. The best breed of ponies is the Tanghan 
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of Nepal, most of them coming from Talsipur in Gonda, where 
large numbers are sold at the Debi Patan Fair. 

Cattle disease is seldom, if ever, absent from the district. 
The returns are ahvays inaccurate, but they serve as a fair 
guide to show the prevalence of the different diseases. Rin- 
derpest, foot-and-mouth disease and anthrax carry off a number 
of victims yearly. The average number of deaths recorded 
from 1893 to 1902 is 730, and of these 628 died of rinderpest, 
73 of foot-and-mouth disease, and 26 of anthrax. There was a 
fearful epidemic of rinderpest in 1895, when nearly 5,000 animals 
were recorded as having died from this cause. Other outbreaks 
occurred in 1909 and 1901. Foot-and-mouth disease and 
anthrax are constant factors in cattle mortality, the worst years 
being 1895, 1899 and 1901. The Nanpara tahsil suffers most 
as a rule, but the average for Kaisargatij is very nearly the same; 
in Bahraich, the recorded mortality is about one-third less, from 
which it woxild appear that disease is most prevalent in the 
lowlying tracts. The District Board employs a Veterinary 
Assistant for the purpose of combating cattle disease. 

The district is well situated for the monsoon rains, lying in 
the path of the Bengal current, and the winter rains, owing to 
its proximity to the hills, rarely fail. No doubt, too, the large 
areas of forest in Bahraich exert a beneficial effect upon the 
rainfall. There is consequently very little danger of drought 
in any part of the district, and the years of abnormally deficient 
rainfall are much few^er than in the southern parts of Oudh. 
Rain-gauges are maintained at the three tahsil headquarters 
of Bahraich, Nanpara and Kaisarganj. The average fall of 
I'ain for the wdiole district during the year 1891 to 1901 was 
47*13 inches. As is only to be expected, it was greatest in 
the Nanpara tahsil, which had an annual average of 49*49 
inches, owing in all probability to its more northern position 
and to the large proportion of foresfc-covered land. Bahraich 
had an average of 46*78 inches, and Kaisarganj in the south 
45*13 inches. These figures may be taken as closely approxb 
: mating to the general average of the district, as for the ten 
, ..years., ending, in^, 1875, the,, average was 46*89 inches. At 'that* 
time, however, the greatest, fall was recorded in the Kaisarganj 
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tahsfl, which had an average of 48‘85 'inches j next came 
Nanpara, with 46-8 inches and lastly Bahraieh, with 45'04 inches. 

During the last ten years the variations have been consid- Varia- 
enable, but there has never been any great deficiency. The **°**^’ 
lowest fall was in 1891, when the average was 84'45 inches. 

Next come 1899 and 1903, with 35'1 4 inches and 35-94 inches 
respectively. The lowest average fall recorded at any time was 
24 inches in 1864. Other years of scanty rainfall were 1860, 
a famine year in most parts of India, with 31 inches; and 1873, 
with 32-3 inches, when considerable scarcity was felt in the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces. On the other hand, 
the district has much more to fear from an excessive rainfall. 

In 1894, a year of general floods throughout the north of India, 
the recorded rainfall of the Bahraieh district was 72-35 inches, 
Nanpara receiving no less than 87-07 inches. Still greater 
were the falls of 1870 and 1871, when the district averages were 
79*3 and 74-6 inches respectively. In the former year no less 
than 87*6 inches fell at Korasar, the then headquarters of 
the southern tahsfl. 

The district is seldom visited by natural calamities. Calami> 
Famines will be dealt with separately in the following chapter. 

As a rule, the district is not liable to suffer so much from 
drought as from excessive rainfall, and floods are more to 
be feared than a failure of the seasonal rains. Such floods 
are of course confined to the lowlying tracts, but are seldom of 
much consequence. During the fifteen years ending 1903, on 
only one occasion was a suspension of the revenue necessitated. 

This occurred in 1897, when the kharff revenue to the extent 
of Rs. 1,736 was postponed till the following spring in one 
village of Hisampur on account of floods on the Ghagra. Hail- 
storms occasionally visit the district, but their effects are merely 
local and seldom serious. 

In point of climate the district assimilates in some points oiiiaate. 
to Bengal, The temperature is certainly cooler by several 
degrees than that of districts south of the Ghagra; but the air, 
as a rule, is more laden with moisture, and is therefore not so 
bracing. Like Gonda, the district has a very bad reputation 
with natives, and frequently Government servants evince great 
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reluctance to serve in these parts, and in former days, dt any 
rate, they considered both Gonda and Bahraich as penal settle- 
ments. It does not appear, however, that the climate is bad for 
Europeans ; the cold weather is delightful ; though the rains, 
as in all submontane tracts, are undoubtedly feverish and 
unhealthy. The prevailing winds are from the east, and even when 
in Bara Banki the hot blasts are blowing steadily from the west, 
the wind in Bahraich presses up from the south-east. 

The vital statistics are given in the appendix to this 
volume but in this connection it must be remembered that the 
death-rate from 1891 to 1900 is deduced from the figures of the 
1891 census, so that the actual rate for several years is consid- 
erably below the figure given. Even so, it is not very high, 
the average for the eleven years ending 1902 being only 37‘47 
per mille. The highest rates were 49*68 in 1892 and 39*24 in 
1899, but in the latter case, for the reason given above, the 
apparent rate is considerably in excess of the real. The lowest 
recorded death-rates were 25*78 per mille in 1893 and 26*29 
in 1901, the normal rate being probably not much more than 30, 
which in itself is sufiiciently illustrative of the general health 
of the district. 

As is only to be expected from the lowlying position of 
the district, and the large areas of forest and tarai land, mala- 
rial fever is responsible for by far the greatest number of 
deaths. It varies in its intensity from year to year and is most 
severe in seasons of heavy rainfall. Thus in 1894, an unusually 
wet season in all parts of the provinces, the deaths from fever 
were very high, the number being 30,746, or 79 per cent, of the 
total mortality. An equally high figure was reached in 1892, 
a very unhealthy year, but the proportion was much smaller. 
The lowest mortality was observed in 1898 and 1901. Taking 
an average from the returns of the ten years previous to 1902, 
we find that the death-roll from fever is 24,772, and its propor- 
tion to the total death-rate somewhat over 72 per cent. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, especially in the 
tarai of Tulsipur and Dharmanpur, where the water is very 
near the surface and of . an inferior quality. Occasionally it 
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assumes a severe epidemic form, as notable in 1902, when no 
less than 13,808 deaths were recorded from this disease alone. 
Other outbreaks occurred in 1891, 1894, 1900 and 1901. The 
a'^erage annual mortality from cholera between 1891 and 1902 is 
no less than 2,762, the lowest figures on record being 44 in 1898 
and 371 in 1899. Small-pox, too, is never absent, but its ravages 
have been greatly checked by the spread of vaccination, although 
in such a backward district it is only to be expected that prevent- 
ive measures have not been so completely carried out as else- 
where. During the last few years there have been severe 
epidemics in 1896 and 1897, but since that time the death-rate 
has rapidly decreased. Small-pox is almost entirely confined 
to the outlying villages and is little known in the towns of 
Bahraich and Nanpara. At the same time the disease is less 
prevalent than in the adjoining districts. During the last ten 
years there has been a steady increase in the number of persons 
vaccinated, the figures rising from 10,966 successful operations 
in 1892 to nearly 29,000 in 1901. If this rate of progress be 
maintained, it cannot be doubted that small-pox will soon be of 
comparatively rare occurrence in this district. A bovine lymph 
depot is maintained at Bahraich. 

Goitre is very prevalent in this district, as everywhere else 
in the Ghagra valley. It is universally attributed by the 
natives to the drinking of water from snow-fed rivers, but 
whether this is the case or not, it is most frequently found in 
pargana Fakhrpur. It is, however, rapidly decreasing year by 
year, and perhaps nothing has contributed more to the popu- 
larity of the dispensaries than the successful treatment of this 
disease. During the two years 1901 and 1902 the number of 
cases treated at the Government dispensaries alone was 4,402, 
the numbers being greatest at Bahraich, Payagpur, Kaisarganj 
and Motipur. 

The total number of persons suffering from the infirmities 
recorded in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,162, of whom 1,754 
were blind, 830 deaf-mute, 342 insane and 236 lepers. Deaf- 
mutism is more common than in any other district of Oudh or 
of the United Provinces, except Gorakhpur and Almora. This 
affliction has an undoubted connection with goitre, and seems to 
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he due to the same cause. Insanity, too, is more prevalent in 
Bahraich than any district or of the whole provinces, except 
Gorakhpur, if we exclude Lucknow and Bareilly, where there 
are large lunatic asylums. This, too, corresponds closely in its 
distribution with goitre and deaf-mutism, and the same causes 
are apparently at work. The number of blind persons is com- 
paratively small, and calls for no special remark. The same 
applies to leprosy, which is much more common in the southern 
district" of Oudh. 
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The years that have elapsed since the annexation ofOiidh 
have seen an enormous recovery and development of the Bahraich 
district. At that time the country was in a deplorable state 
owing to the ravages of the native revenue officials, who left their 
mark on the district for many a year to come. There was then, 
as now, a very large area of forest land and jungle, so that the 
proportion of cultivation to the total area of the district is neces- 
sarily small. In order, therefore, to trace the development of 
agriculture, we may exclude from the total area that portion 
which is now included in the reserved forests. In 1858, at the 
time of the summary settlement, the total cultivated area was 
stated to be 509,742 acres, or only 35 per cent, of the whole. The 
first regular settlement took place ten years later, and a great 
improvement had been effected during this period. TIic culti- 
vated area was then 542,513 acres in the temporarily-settled 
tracts and 752,000 for the whole district, excluding the forests. 
Thus the proportion had already risen to over 50 per cent., 
showing an increase of 49 per cent, on the previous figure. At 
that time the quickest development had been in Bharmanpur, 
which showed an increase of 185 per cent, in ten years, this 
being mainly due to the grant of the jBharthapur and Amba 
Terhi estates on farming leases. Next came Nanpara, which 
had improved 82 per cent, owing to the release of the cultivat- 
ing classes from the influence of the dissensions which rendered 
this part of the country desolate for the decade preceding 
annexation. The increase was also very large in Bhinga and 
Fakhrpur. It was least in Hisarapur and Charda, the best 
lands of both being already under cultivation in 1859. 
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At the last settlement the total cultivated area in the year 
of verification was 880,731 acres, or 59 per cent., the increase in 
the temporarily-assessed tracts being about 25*5 per cent. This 
increase occurred mainly in the upland parganas, especiaMy 
Bahraich and Nanpara. The former showed an extension of 
cultivation amounting to almost 60,000 acres, and the latter 
about 45,000 acres. These enormous figures owe their existence 
not only to the reclamation of jungle land, but also to a conti- 
nuance of the recovery from, misgovernment, owing to which 
vast areas of land had been abandoned and whole sites deserted. 

Since the settlement there has been a further increase. The 
cultivated area in 1901 shows an extension of 93,847 acres, bring- 
ing the total up to over 65 per cent, of the whole. 

The area described as culturable waste is still large. In 
1901, exclusive of groves, it amounted to 334,935 acres, or 22*5 
per cent, of the whole. Of this, over eleven per cent, was classed 
as new fallow, 43 per cent, as old fallow and nearly 46 per cent, 
as otherwise culturable. The largest areas of old fallow are to be 
found in the parganas of Fakhrpur, Hisampur and Dharman- 
pur, while the remaining culturable area is greatest in Nanpara, 
Dharmanpur, Ikauna and Hisampur. A considerable propor- 
tion of the latter consists of scrub jungle, which indeed possesses 
some intrinsic value, but which could, if cleared, be rendered fit 
for cultivation. The district, in spite of the .great material 
advance effected of late years, is still one of the most backward 
in Oudh. As already mentioned, vast areas have either been 
restored to cultivation, or newly brought under the plough, but 
it) must be remembered there are no plains of dsar in Bahraich 
which form so conspicuous a feature of the southern districts, and ^ 
little absolutely barren land. There is every prospect, however, 
that the improvement will continue : the extension of the railway 
system cannot fail to give a great impetus to further develop- 
ment; and at The same time the great landowners, who hold the 
bulk of the district, are not only solvent but possessed of ample i 
resources, which they have employed and continue to employ in 
extending cultivation and settling tenants in their estates. 

Since the first regular settlement the area of- culturable waste 
' had declined by nearly 134,000 aorefe in 1901f and fallow by 
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nearly 30,000 acres. Further, owing to the loose method of 
classification formerly adopted, these areas are probably larger 
ill reality. Much of the new fallow was included in the culti- 
vated area of the old settlement, owing to the diflSculty of 
recording it in grain-rented lands. 

Eeference has already been made in the preceding chapter Soils, 
in the account of the various tracts into which the district is topo- 
graphically divided to the different classes of soil in each case. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that the prevailing soil is a 
fertile loam, varied by small patches of clay in the depressions. 

There is very little bhnr or sandy soil, most of it being found in 
the south-west along the banks of the Ghagra river and on the 
extreme edge of the central plateau, where the constant dxaiaago 
seems to have denuded the land of the upper stratum of good 
soil which covers with a varying depth the sandy layers 
beneath. At the last settlement the soil classification was based 
on two different systems. In the parganas of Bahraich and 
Hisampur a natural classification was adopted, while in the rest of 
the district the land was demarcated under an artificial system. 

Thus in these two parganas the assessment was based on the 
division of soil into duras or loam, mattiyar or clay, hhur or 
sandy land, and kachhar, a special alluvial soil. In the 
remaining portion of the district there were three classes, known 
as goindy the highly cultivated and manured land immediately 
adjoining the village site; miyana, the middle zone, which 
forms the bulk of the cultivation ; and har, the outlying tract 
which from its position receives but scanty attention and is 
generally composed of the pooi'cr soils. . The goind land was 
also separately demarcated in Hisampur and Bahraich : this 
class of soil is well known throughout Oiidh, and corresponds to 
the hara land of the western districts. The miyana is the same 
as the manjha or manjhar of other parts, which is also known 
as misan. The har land corresponds to the palo of Gunda : 
it was further subdivided into bhur and non-bhur, but there 
is so little real bhur soil in the district that the distinction is of 
little value. The goind area is about one-sixth of the whole 
cultivation , the percentage being 24? in Bahraich and H isampur and 
thirteen for the test of the district,. In the two parganas first 
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assessed, duras, which is roughly equivalent to occupied 

53 per cent. ; maitiyar, which would come under elsewhere, 
19 per cent. ; bhur four per cent. ; while the purely all u?ial land 
only covc?red 207 acres. In the rest of the district the middjie 
zone comprised 34 per cent, of the cultivation, and the outlying 
/lar 53 per cent. 

The cultivation of this district is not of a very advanced 
type, and wc find none of that high farming which is so marked 
a characteristic of Bara Banki. The average holding is about 
six acres, and the average area to each plough about seven acres. 
The tenants mutually assist one another with ploughs and cattle, 
•and spade cultivation is largely resorted to for the preliminary 
preparation of the soil. The holdings vary greatly according 
to the caste of the tenants, Rajputs have on an average as much 
as twelve acres apiece ; Kurmis and Miisalmans nine acres ; Brah- 
mai'is eight acres ; Ahirs and Basis five acres ; and Ghamars, Koris, 
Lodhs and Muraos about four acres. The most promising feature 
is the large area held by Kurmis, amounting to over one-sixth of 
the whole tenant area : although their holdings are large, they are 
the most industrious, efficient and prosperous of the whole culti- 
vating body. Another strong point is the moderate size of the 
holdings of the ordinary low-caste tenants, which of itself 
necessitates careful cultivation. The main point’ of weakness, 
on the other hand, is the large area, about one-fifth of the whole, 
in the hands of Brahmans and Rajputs in very large holdings. 
Tenants of these castes are usually inferior cultivators and work 
their lands mainly through hired labour, especially in the case 
of ploughing; so that their fields generally are slovenly and 
exhibit the results of inattention, and slackness. The entirestock 
for a farm of six acres will not usually be worth more than Rs. 50. 
It includes a plough, which with its share complete costs about 
two rupees ; a harrow, which may be obtained at twelve aunas or 
one rupee ; a hoe, of about the same price ; and a pair of ordinary 
plough-builocks which costs from Rs. 30 to Es. 50. 

As stated in the preceding chapter, the number of ploughs 
was given variously by the Settlement Officer and the stock cen- 
sus of 1899 as 97,113, and 135,398 respectively. According, to 
: 'Mh #aum^ratioBE re nearly two bullocks for each plough, 
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The average cultivated area per plough worked out at 6 *91 aea*es 
in 1899, while the settlement figures give 6*99 acres. This is 
a very high average for Oudh, but it corresponds with that of 
Gotida and is even slightly less than that of Kheri and Hardoi, 

It serves to i llustrate the prevalence of spade cultivation jand 
also points to the general superiority of the cattle employed. 

At the same time, itis considerablylower than the general average 
of the Unite:! Provinces, which falls at 7'62 acres. It depends 
not only on the wealth of the tenant and the care he exercises 
in his cultivation, but also on the breed of the cattle and the 
character of the soil.. The latter is usually light and easily 
worked, heavy clay being the exception rather than the rule. 

We have in Bahraich the same harvests as elsewhere, under Harvests 
the same names. The kharif is generally the more important 
harvest, owing chiefly to the vast area under rice, which is the 
great staple of the district. At the time of the last settlement 
the average area sown in the kharif or autumn harvest was 
522,600 acres, and in the rabi 474,000 acres. The figures given 
in the appendix show the total cultivation of the two harvests 
since 1896.^ Thus the average area cultivated in the kharif 
from that year to 1901 is about 654,500 acres, while the rabi 
covers about 504,800 acres for the same period. The small 
zaid or hot- weather harvest of miscellaneous crops is of little 
importance, covering on an average about 1,500 acres, of which , 
more than half is found in the Qaisarganj tahsll. A still more 
notable improvement is to be seen in the double-cropped area. 

At the settlement of 1869 it amounted, for the temporarily- 
settled portion of the district, to only 89,250 acres, whereas the 
average for the five years preceding the last settlement was over 
262,000 acres, an increase of 190 per cent. Since the settlement 
there has been a considerable further advance in this direction, 
the dofasli area for 1902 being no less than 353,685 acres, f but 
this is the figure for the whole district. 

With regard to crops generally, Mr. Boys writes in 1874 that 
It is a very prevalent custom in this district to sow inMed grains, 

BO less than three or four different crops being commonly seen 
growing together. It is a custom which usually accompanies 

■ f Appendix, IWe YI. ’ 1 '’tiLppeiidix, faWo Y. 
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careless ciiUivatioD, and ifc will gradually die out as it becomes 
necessary for the agriculturist to abandon a haphazard style 
of tillage, and to make the most of his land, A large portion 
of the area entered as ‘ other rabi * consists of these mi^ed 
crops, which it was impossible to classify under any other head/'^ 
The proportion he referred to was no less than 4f)*7 per cent,, 
and his remarks were probably correct ; butatthesame time there 
lias been no improvement in this respect, for the mixed-crop 
area is still unusually large, and at the time of the last settle- 
ment it amounted to 68 per cent, of the rabi harvest. Since the 
settlement, however, the area under pure wheat has very largely 
increased, — a very favourable sign, which is probably due in 
large part to the influence of the increased revenue demand, 
which thus in an indirect degree will probably prove actually 
beneficial to the district. The important crops are very few in 
number, and our present purpose may be served by a brief notice 
of those which cover the largest areas* 

By far the most widely cultivated crop in this district is the 
rice, which at all times has covered more than half the entire 
kharlf area, and during the five years ending 1902 has occupied 
on an average no less than 45 per cent, of the kharif harvest. It 
is chiefly grown in the Bahraich and Nanpara tahsil. In the tarai 
tracts of Bhinga, Tulsipur and Nanpara and in suitable depres- 
sions elsewhere, particularly in Char da, the rice crop is trans- 
planted for harvesting in November, The remainder is early rice 
of an inferior quality, which is usually, except in the worst and 
ntiffest clay soils, followed by a spring crop in the same year, and 
is of most importance in the central plateau. The early rice is 
sown in Asdrh and cut in Kdrbik; the most important species are 
the sathif batisa, mutamari, anjani and rudwa. The trans- 
planted rice is sown in Asdrh and cut in Aghan, the principal 
species being known as and 

.Next to rice in order of importance among the kharif crops 
is maize, wlxioh is the staple autumn crop of the loam soil in the 
lowlands of the Rapti and Ghagra, This has also increased in 
area enormously. At 'Mr. Boys* settlenient it covered only 76 ,000 
acres, or ^1*8 per cent, of the. kharif, while at the last settlerpqnt 
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it had doubled in extent, its relative proportion being 29 per 
cent. Half of the ^vhole outturn is grown in the Kaisarganj 
tahsll. Since the settlement the average area has been 172,000 
acBes, or over 26 per cent. Maize is usually followed by a spring 
Crop in alternate years. The average outturn is about six maunds 
per acre. 

The other kharff crops deserving mention are juar, arhar Other 
and kodon. Juar on an average covers about 17,000 acres, and 
three-fourths of this are grown in the Nanpara tahsll. In the 
lowlands it is frequently sown every year with maize, and on 
the plateau with arhar. Kodon, an inferior grain that forms 
the staple food of the people, is almost universally sown with 
arhar in the loam soils of the upland parganas in rotation 
with early rice and spring crops. Sugarcane occupies a very 
humble position in this district, the average area being only about 
3,000 acres, .of which the greater part is grown in Kaisarganj, 

As in many districts of Oudh, there is a prejudice of long 
standing against this crop, as against the use of tiled roofs, the 
reason being that such signs of prosperity almost invariably 
attracted undesirable attention during the troublous times of 
the NawSbi. It is more popular than hitherto, for in 1869 the 
area was only 1,700 acres. 

In the rabi, wheat, as usual, takes the lead. Alone and in yyjieat. 
combination with barley, gram and peas, it covers on an average 
over 44 per cent, of the entire rabi area. The extent of pure 
wheat is 29 per cent, and it is thus grown most largely in the 
Kaisarganj tahsll, where mixed wheat occupies a very secondary 
position. The latter is chiefly grown in the Bahraich tahsll. 

The entire wheat area is about 222,500 acres, and has very largely 
increased of late years, for in 1895 it was but 172,000 acres, 
and in 1869 only 92,000 acres. In the lowlands about half t^ 
wheat appears as a second crop after maize and half as a 
single crop in alternate years, but in the upland it is nearly 
always the sole crop taken off the gi'ound during the whole 
year. 

Gram, peas and masur are almost always sown in combina- 
tion, and the same applies to barley, so that it is impossible to and other 
arrive at accurate detailed figures for each crop. Barley is grown 
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to a large extent in the poorer soils and in the more backward 
tj-aots. On an average it covers some 87»500 acres, or 17 per cent, 
of the rabi area. The increase in barley is in proportion infinitely 
below the general increase in cultivation ; and this may "be 
regarded as a good sign. On the other hand, gram, peas and 
masur sown by themselves have increased from under 26,000 
acres, ox per cent, in 1869 to an avearge of 51,500 acres, or 
over ten per cent, of the rabi harvest. They are also sown very 
largely in combination with other crops, and actually represent 
about 30 per cent. They commonly form a second crop after 
early rice. Of the remaining crops, oilseeds, such as rape and 
linseed, are the most important and valuable, occupying about 
14 per cent. Garden crops are seldom grown except by Muraos 
and Kabariyas, and are chiefly confined to the lowlands of tahsil 
Kaisarganj and pargana Nanpara, and to the Rapti valley. The 
total area under garden crops is about 3,860 acres, or far less than 
one per cent, of the cultivation. Of this two-thirds are planted 
with vegetables, and the remainder with tobacco, small patches of 
which are met with in almost every village. In pargana Fakhr* 
pur alone is there usually any considerable area under this crop. 

As there are no canals in tliis district, irrigation is 
obtained solely from wells, tanks and the rivers. Owing to the 
generally abuiidaiit rainfall, there is less need of irrigaton in 
Bahraich than in many other parts of Oudh, In the lowlands 
artificial irrigation is seldom required, as the soil as a rule poss- 
esses sufficient natural moisture; earthen wells are sometimes dug 
when required for the small areas under garden crops* The 
whole of the upland, however, requires irrigation. Here the 
tanks and the few small streams are utilized as much as possible, 
and ill dry seasons earthen wells are dug wherever practicable. 
The table given in the appendix^ to this volume shows the 
state of irrigation in the year 1901. From this it> appears that 
there is practically no irrigation in the parganas of Dharmanpur 
and Tulsipur ; very little in Fakhrpur, Charda, Bhinga and 
Nanpara; while the artificially watered area of Bahraich and' 
Ikauna amounts to no less than 74 per cent, of the total irriga- 
tion of the district. The area irrigated varies inversely with the 
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rainfall, and the proportion of wet to dry land is consequently 
never stable. With an increased cultivated area there has, of 
course, been a considerable increase of irrigation. At the time 
of the first regular settlement the total ir rig ited' area was 36,2B2 
acres, 'or only 6*6 per cent, of the cultivatic-n. At Mr. Harrison's 
settlement the area was 41,760 acres, or 6*1 per cent. In 
1901' the proportion was seven per cent:'’ These figures show that 
there 'is' no great need in this district for additional facilities 
for irrigation. Since Mr. Boys' settlement the developmeat ot 
the tract and the general increase of prosperity have been great ; 
and had it been needed we should certainly have found a 
largely increased irrigated area at the same time. In the 
valley of the Rapti, where some of the highest farming in the 
district is to be found, there is hardly any irrigation, for the 
wmter is so near the surface that artificial irrigation is only 
required for certain crops such as sugarv^ane. Mr. Boys'-"' consid- 
ered that an enormous increase of irrigation v as to be expected in 
the near future. He attributed its comparative absence to the 
amount of waste land then available, it being then more profit- 
able to cultivate a large area in a rough and careless fashion 
than to expend labour and capital in high farming. This theory, 
however, has proved to be incorrect to a large extent, for the 
waste land has shrunk considerably in area and the population 
has more than proportionateljr increased. He further consid- 
ered that the practice of paying rent in kind was prejudicial to 
high cultivation, as there was no inducement to the agriculturist 
to increase the outturn, so long as half the increase went to the 
landlord. At the present time, how^ever, cash rents prevail in 
the district, and this supposition, too, falls to [he ground. 

Of the various sources of irrigation the tanks occupy the 
most prominent place. At the first regular settlement they were 
responsible for nearly 73 per cent, of the. irrigated area, and at 
the last revision the proportion was practically the same. In 1901 
the area irrigated from tanks was 38,900 acres, a larger figure than 
that recorded on cither previous occasion, although the proportion 
was no more than 50 per cent. Two-thirds of this is to be foiirid 
in the Ikauna and Bahraich parganas, while in Nanpara, Cliarda 
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wells, of whicH 8,780 were in use in 1901, Over half of these 
are to be found in the Bahraich tahsil, and notably in the 
Bahraich pargana; and over one-third in Kaisarganj. The 
total numler in Nanpara tahsil is 790, of which 530 are in the 
pargana of the same name. All these wells are worked by the 
ordinary hand lever or dhenkli, so common throughout Oiidh. 
These are almost universally found in clusters, the cultivators 
forming themselves into a co-operative body for the purpose of 
getting a good flow of water to each man's field in turn; The 
levers are worked all day: two men will water from eight to 
ten local biswas in a day, so that one acre will be watered once 
in eleven days at a cost of Es. 2-12, each labourer costing two 
annas daily. Thus, for example, wheat, which needs three 
waterings, costs Es. 8-4 per acre, and with the expense of dig- 
ging the well, which falls in as a rule every year and will only 
water four acres during the season, the entire cost of irrigating 
wheat may be estimated at Es. 1 1-4 per acre; but again, the 
winter rains so rarely fail that on an average two or three water- 
ings may be dispensed with every third year, so that the aver- 
age cost per season for wheat works out at Es. 7-8* San wan takes 
five waterings and will cost Es. 6-10; it is sown in February 
and reaped in May, and cannot be trusted to the rains. In the 
case of masonry wells, in which two levers can be worked at once, 
two local bighas can be irrigated in the day with the labour of 
four men. Such wells will supply ten acres in the year. These 
ten acres can thus be irrigated once in 25 clays at a cost of 
Es. 12-8: this will be Ee. 1-4 per acre or Rs. 3T2 for three 
waterings. Where such wells are built by the tenants, the 
interest on the cost of the well must be added to this sum. 

The total area irrigated from other sources than tanks and 
wells was 2,824 acres in 1901, as against 24 acres at the first 
and 1,610 acres at the second regular settlement. No less than 
2,054 acres of the area under this head belong to the Bahraich 
tahsil, and especially to the Ikauna and Bhinga parganas, 
where there are more streams than in Bahraich. Of the remain- 
der, 507 acres are in Kaisarganj and 263 acres in Nanpara, 
almost entirely in pargana Charda. River water is used even 
, for tobacco in Bahraich* Some of the rivers might very easily 
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Owing to its natural position, the district can nevCTbe 

scrioiislv ■^■Seoted by famine, and in fact we have no records ot 
anv«lB of severe scarcity in Bahraicb._ Such famines as 
there have ceen do not seem to have foiioweci uireedy on igii 

prices. Tlie ciiltrva.uCTs 

"laaf detoy of ca.sh. , In 1874, for itoe, an immense 

export of kodon, jiiar and maise was going on from .he south- 
ern narcranas, while in the Bcrtli many persons wouid nave died 
of starvation but for the Government relief works. Ihe reason 
was that, although there were even then .su&icient means of com- 
munication for transporting grain to the north, there was no 

money with which the people could purchase food; the rice 
crop died in Nanpara, and the day-labourers were turned off, 

as their masters had no stores of food available for them. Bents 
are mostly, at all events in the poorer tracts, paid in kind. Con- 
sequently there is no need of money till the crops fail. When 

this happens, the local dealers 'gain nothing' by raising their 
prices, nor will the foreign dealers send cargoes to the dis- 
tressed tracts, for the people could not and would not buy. As 
a matter of fact, however, the district is so wefi situated for the 
monsoon rains, and the winter rains so seldom fail, that the 
cliance of failure of all 'the many crops is extremely remote. 
The principal effect of an exceptionally dry season is merely to 
curtail the sowings of second crops after maizs and early rice. 

If we refer to the earlier records w e find that the B.ihraich 
district was unaffected by famine in the year 1769, and even 
in the terrible Chalisa of 1784 it apparently escaped. Wo are 

told that there was then great- scarcity in the eastern parganas 

of Gonda, and Bahraich consequently felt its influences, but 
only in a minor degree, and in those places whence export by 
river was feasible. Thus wheat rose to twelve sets for the rupee 
in Bahraich itself and 15 sers in Hisampur, prices which were 
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altogether exceptional, as the ordinary rate was' then from a maund 
to a 'maiind aiid-adialf. In the famine of 1837. the - spring crop 
failed: in Bahraiclij and there- was some distress till the kharff 
harvest, .which v/as abundant. Wheat sold for twelve sers, and 
barley and -imize at thirteen. Prices were further kept up 
by the extensive immigration' from -the North-Western- Prov- 
inces. In 1859 there was an almost entire .absence of rain and 
no cold weather fall, v^hicli caused' an extensive failure ■ of the 
rice and arbi' harvests ; but in 1860 there was no real famine as 
elsewhere ; the harvests were fairly good, although, ow’'iiig to 
exportation, wheat rose to ten sers in Baliraich. Fleets of boats 
might be seen daily for a certain portion of the year conveying 
grain down the Ghagra to the eastvvard. In 1866 again wheat 
reached the same price and for the same reason, but there was no 
femine in this district ; nor in 1869, when the price attained the 
high figure of eight sers to the rupee. Tliese phenomena justify 
the remarks made in the following chapter on tlie food of the 
people. The price of wheat; does not cause famine ; the most 
important factor is the abundance of rice, kodon and maize. In 
the tarai pargaiias, at any rate, the people eat hardly anything 
but rice from October to March, and depend on the rice stores 
to eke out the barley during the remaiader of the year, and 
barley seldom fails. 

Now in 1873 the rice failed throughout a belt in the 
extreme north of Oudh, averaging about twenty miles in breadth, 
and consequently there W'a;s nothing to fall back on. Thus there 
wTiS a partial famine in the district in the following year, 
although w’heati sold for no more than fourteen sers in Bahraich, 
Rice rose to twelve sers, maize to fifteen sers, and unhusked 
kodon to 22 sers. The distress was greatest in Nanpara, where 
all the day-labourers were unemployed, and relief works bad to 
be started. The prices wore not very high, but, as stated above, 
the difficulty lay in the scarcity of money. Elsewhere there 
was a fair harvest of maize and kodon, and a normal state of 
things wms re-established by a comparatively good rabi. 

•The famine of 1877-79 did not greatly affect this district. 
Most classes of the people were straitened by reason of the high 
prices prevailing, and some were actually distressed, especially 
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in the town of Bahraich. In.the villages the day-labonrers and 
the non-agrioultural population were, as usua . the mos pmehed. 
The drought was greatest in the Kaisarganj tahsil, and the drs- 
tress was enhanced by a large influx of people from Bara Banki. 

The district, however, held large stocks of accumulated gram, 

and the pressure was thus mitigated. The relief works con ^ 

sisted of repairs to the Bahraich-Bahramghat road and the 
mprovement of village roads. The one was started m September, 

1877, and the other in the middle of December. ^At the poor- 
house some 5,000 persons were; relieved in four and-a-half 
months, while other relief was given to parda-nashin women, 
who received cotton for spinning into thread, which was after- 
wards sold. The Municipality also started relief works m the 
shape of repairs to roads and filling up excavations, while simi- 
lar works were in the charge of the trustees of the baiyid Salar 

Dargah, . 

In the famine of 1896-97 the only crop which was sen- 

ously injured was the transplanted rice, but the damage was not 
very extensive. The loss of this crop caused distress to those 
who rely on it alone for sustenance during the winter months, 
but only in a very few traits does it form the sole resource in 
the autumn. Actually, however, there was no famine in Bah- 
raich ; the kharif of 1896 was over 50 per cent, of the normal, and 
this was followed by a good rabi harvest, so that alfliough there 
was famine in Sftapur and Bara Banki and scarcity in kheri 

and Gonda, this district escaped almost untouched. There 
was consequently no necessity for any organii:ed Government 

Tciiof# 

The question of prices is necessarily connected closely 
with that of famines, but for the reasons set forth above &e 
connection is not so intimate in this district as elsewhere. Ihe 
oreat rise of prices which has been observed on several occa- 
Sons in this districthas not as a rule been due to scarcity in 
Bahraich, but rather to the extensive exportations of grain to 
less fortunately situated districts. These high prices, too, did 
not prevail throughout the whole of Bahraich, but only in the 

neighbourhood of those markets whence export on a large scale 
is possible.-' The recent development 'of the railway system 
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will probably tend in future years to establish a closer confieC" 
lion between high market prices and scarcity ; but Bahraich has 
little to fear by reason of its position, so that the railways are 
likely to pruve rather a source of gain than otherwise. In this 
district, as everywhere else, there has been a very great rise in 
prices generally during the past century, but we have unfor- 
tunately no early records on the subject. About 1800 wheat sold 
at from 40 to 60 sers for the rupee, and prices remained low 
till about 1860. Since that date there has been a very marked 
rise. From 1861 to 1870 the average price of wheat was nearly 
24 sers; barley, 42 sers ; common rice, 16 sers; jufir, 40 sers; 
and gram, 31 sers. The lowest price of wheat was 42 sers 
in 1802, and the highest 13J sers in 1869. In the latter year, 
however, the rise was undoubtedly due to exportation, for 
barley averaged 33 sers and judr 22 Isers. We have no figures 
for kodon, one of the chief food-grains, but it appears that 22 
sers was almost a famine price. Now if wc compare these 
rates with those of the ten years ending 1900, in none of which 
Bahraich suffered from famine or even scarcity, the general 
rise will be at once noticeable. Wheat, for example, averaged 
14-1 sers, and in no single year was the average price as low 
as 17 sers. Barley gives an average of 22 sers, the lowest 
price being 31:1 sers in 1898, and the highest 13| sers in 1897. 
Similarly, judr works out at 23 1 sers ; common rice at a little 
more than twelve sers, and gram at 19 sers. What is chiefly of 
importance concerning these prices is that we seldom find any 
great variations and lie vyr any approach to a return to the 
former state of things. 

So much of the district is held by large and solvent taluq- 
dars that transfers of property arc very few in number, and 
consequently it is impossible to obtain any idea of the general 
price of land. Tbat it has increased during the past 30 years is 
certain, and ibis increase is not only due to the desire of the 
taluqdars to enlarge their borders, but also to the inclination 
of the money-lending classes to invest their capital in the safe 
security of real property. Both of these causes create competi- 
tion. Writing in 1872, Mr, Boys states* that he experienced the 
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same difficulty in framing an estimate. He quotes the sale of 
2,000 acres in Hisampur af the rate of Rs. 134-7 per acre, 
being 14| years’ purchase, but adds that ^^considering the 
improvable character of most of the. estates in tnis district, ariu. 
the moderate revenue which has been assessed upon them, I am 
of opinion that it would be exceedingly difficult to purchase land 
■anywhere in this district at less than fifteen years revenue and 
for the larger number oi properties w^ould fetch considerably 
more than this.” 

Wa,''>’es fail under two main heads, industrial and agrieiil- 
tural, but the two being somewhat closely connected in a district 
that is solely agricultural in character may both be dealt with in 
this place. Wages in Bahraich are now usually paid in money, 
payment in grain being confined to agricultural labourers 
employed in weeding and irrigating crops. It is thus difficult to 
estimate the general rise in wages, wdiicb appears to have accom- 
panied increased prices, as thirty years ago wurges were generally 
paid both in money and grain, the common rate per diem being 
one anna with a kachcha ser of chabena or parched grain, 
generally maize : this was worth about eight annas a month, so 
that the rate w- ould be Es. 2-4 for a month of twenty-eight days, 
or the same as then prevailed iiiKheri and Bahraich, Nowadays 
the money rate for ordinary labourers is six pice or tw’o annas per 
diem in the villages and towns respectively, wdaich gives a 
mean monthl}^ rate of three rupees. Grain v/ages vary from four 
to five kachcha sers of coarse grain, either kodon or the mixture of 
peas, barley and masur known as bijhra. The wages of artizans 
in the towns are about the same or slightly less than those of 
Fyzabad, which range from Rs, 5-10 to Rs, 7-8 per month, 
but unfortunately there are no records of the prevailing rates in 
earlier times, so that any comparison is impossible. 

Agricultural wages are rendered more complicated by the 
presence of the sdiuak sj^stem, here pronounced saunh, which 
is still found in the district, as indeed everywhere east of the 
Ghagra. With regard to this system we may quote from the 
account given in the old Oudh Gazetter Under it any man of 
the four castes— Lodh, Chamar, Kori, Kurmi— receives , an 
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advance from the farmer and becomes his bond serf for life, or 
till he pays off the advance, which, it must be noted, does not 
bear interest. The ordinary sum so given varies from Es, 30 to 
Es. 100, and for this a man binds himself and his children down 
to the remotest generation. It is quite common to meet men. 
whose fathers entered into these obligations, and who still labour 
in their discharge, although well aware that they can discard 
them and be free to sell their labour in the open market when- 
ever they choose/* The system, however, appears to be dying 
out, the chief reason being that the debt cannot be enforced by 
law. This objection has been in force ever since annexation, and 
has further operated in reducing the sum paid. The average was 
formerly about Es. 100, but it has now sunk to below Es. 40, 
although possibly the increased supply of labour also tends to 
produce the same result. Another objection is that there is 
nothing to prevent the sdwak running away to Nepal, where he 
cannot be followed. This, however, is not of much ipaportanee, 
as it has always been the case. The s^waks nominally receive 
one-sixth of the crop, whatever it be, on which they have 
laboured as ploughmen or reapers. In practice, however, the 
unit of measure is ten panseris, or 50 local sers, and from this the 
ploughman receives one and-a-half panseri, and his wife half 
a panseri, the latter being conditional on her performing the two 
duties of grinding grain for the master *s family and of making 
the cowduQg cakes which are used as fuel. The farmer is not 
bound to concede these privileges and their payment, nor the 
labourer to undertake them. There is a modification of the 
system, called the ulti sdwak under which the labourer receives 
an advance of six to twelve rupees, and gives his services for 
the year, receiving in addition one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
crop. Other landholders pay their labourers two rupees a month, 
a blanket in winter and, possibly, a couple of local maunds of 
grain as a reward at harvest. 

There is also in Bahraich the contract system under which 
a labourer breaks up waste land with spade husbandry at a fixed 
rate. For ordinary land this rate is one rupee for two bighas, 
this involves merely turning over the clods with a |large hoe* 
A stout man can do his two bighas and earn his rupee in ten 
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days, or nearly three rupees a month; but such a man will be 
rather an athlete, and will eat one ser of flour a ,,day. An 
ordiiiary labourer will spend fourteen days over his two bighas, 
and thus earn only two rupees a month. 

The cultivator is proverbially a debtor and the sawak 
almost necessarily so. He is too much a creature of habit as to 
break off his connectiopi with the village usurer, and however 
little necessity there may be for it, he cannot avoid every now 
and then borrowing a little at ruinous interest ; there are many, 
in fact who actually think that their respectability is at stake 
in this matter. All the same, the cultivator nowadays, as a 
rule, sets apart his own seed-grain at harvest time, and even 
though hard pressed during the year, refrains from touching this 
sacred store. No sign can be better than this, for no link 
in the chain which binds him to the Bania can possibly be 
stronger than such a necessary loan as seed. The rate of interest 
varies from Rs. S'to Rs. 3-2 per cent, per mensem, being equiva- 
lent to Rs. 24 to Rs, 37-8 per cent, per annum. The rate 
is high, but elsewhere it is often much higher. A certain amount 
of risk is involved in such transactions, although usually the 
loans are small and for short periods. While it is matter of 
wonder that the cultivator cannot be made to see his own interest, 
we must remember that in many cases the Bania, instead of 
being the Shylock that he is usually represented to be, is really 
the poor man's friend. 

It is frequently the case that grain is advanced to the 
cultivator to be repaid at harvest at the current rate, with 
something more by way of interest. The peculiar form of loan 
known as {ip is one which is never made exGex3t a few weeks 
before harvest. It is then that the last yearns stock of grain 
begins to run low, and the cultivator finds himself tempted to 
run up an account at the Bank's. Instead of doing this, 
however, he borrows a sum of money as the conditions 

being that the loan should be repaid at harvest time in grain at 
the market price of the time, with five or ten sers of grain 
per rupee by way of interest. These are very stringent condi- 
tions when we consider the short period for which the loan 
k'made.*':,- , 
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The standard bigha, in this district as elsewhere, is 3,025 Measures, 
square yards or *625 of an acre. This measure was used in the 
Government survey of the district, but the measure of area in 
common use is the kacheha or local bigha, which is ordinarily 
equivalent to 1008*3 square yards, or one-third of the standard 
bigha. As in most districts, however, the local bigha is subject 
to variations. Mr. Boys stated it to be a sqUire of 93 feet 4 
inches, or 968 square yards, which is less than one-third of the 
standard measure, but exactly equal to one-fifth of an acre. 

There are also local measures of length which date from Nawdbi 
times. The indigenous standard is the kdth or cubit, which is 
equivalent to 18| inches. Three cubits make one gattha or kasi 
of 56 inches, of which 20 go to the^an^ or chain. The kos is 
110 chains or 3,422 yards, which is about 9S yards short of two 
English miles. In the Bahraich bazdr three different yards are 
in use. The oldest is the well-known Sikanrlari gaz of 1| 
cubits, or 3 feet 4 inches : this has for centuries been used by 
weavers and cloth merchants, and for measuring all kinds of 
country-made cloth. The second is the “qatai gaz*' of If cubits or 
2 feet 8| inches: this is used by tailors in measuring the cloth when 
they make it up, and for measuring the kinds of lace known as 
gukhru and Banat; and also by masons and carpenters in all 
work connected with their trade. The third is the Tlahi gaz' 
of 2 J cubits or 42 inches, only introduced about 70 years ago 
when European piece-goods first began to find their way into 
the market. It is still only used for measuring English cloth. 

The ordinary weights in use in the markets of the district Weights, 
are the ser of 80 tolas and 16 chhataks, and the maimcl of ‘40 
sers ; but the Bahraich tola is heavier than the Government 
standard tola by 12 rattis. The ratti is the seed of a jungle 
creeper, white, hard and dry. It is slightly heavier than the 
ghunchi, also a seed of a cvee f er( Ahrm preccdorius), bright red 
with a black spot, which is used in Lucknow as the standard 
weight, the difference amounting to one in twelve. Thus th© 
standard ser contains only 70 Bahraich tolas, and the standard 
maund is equivalent to 35 Bahraich sers. Generally speaking, 
however, the ordinary standard used in the district is the kachcha 
ser, which varies in different places, The commonest weight is 
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the ^cniseW of five sers, eight of which go to the local naEiund. 
These panseris also vary and consist of a number of gandas. 
The number ranges from 26 to 30 or 32 in different parts of the 
district. In Bahraich itself the kachcha panseri is equivalent 
to two local pakka sers, and therefore to 32 gandas or ehhataks. 
The chief point of ipportance, therefore, is the constitution of the 
ganda. Usually this ganda is applied to four units, the latter 
being Maddu sahi pice ; but as these are approximately equal 
to six Lucknow rupees of 173 grains each, the difference being 
only 42 grains, it has become the custom in this district to con- 
sider the ganda as of six units— a custom that was maintained by 
the constant tendency of the Banias to reduce weights whenever 
possible. Thus, up to 1874 or thereabouts the ganda continued 
to be reckoned in Lucknow rupees, and thenceforward by anal- 
ogy it was calculated on the new Government rupee of 180 
grains. The ganda, therefore, is now six times 180 grains, or 
1,080 grains, which is exactly the weight of four Maddu sahi 
pice, a purely accidental, but complete, reversion to the old 
standard. The panseri consists of26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 32 gandas 
in different places; this gives us kachcha sers of 5,616, 5,832, 
6,048, 6,264, 6,480 and 6,912 grains, respectively, the last of these 
being that of Bahraich town. The Government’ ser is 14,400 
grains, and the kachcha sers are therefore 31'2, 31*9, 33'6, 34‘8 
and 36 tolas in the different cases. 

The introduction of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way and its branches has given a great impulse to trade, and 
this has been enhanced by the development of the roads in the 
forest tracts and elsewhere. There was at all times a consider- 
able trade with Nepal, but this partakes merely of the nature 
of transport. Of recent years, however, there has been a con- 
siderable development of the internal commerce of the district. 
The chief exports from the district are grain, timber and other 
forest produce, such as fibres, honey and lac, oil-seeds, ghi, musk, 
tobaceo, felt, bhang, skins and hides. Timber is exported both 
by rail and river, the latter especially in the rains. The imports 
are chiefly sugar, salt; piece-goods, spices, and hard-ware. 

The trade with Nepal is recorded at the Various traflSc 
' registration posts, 'and these’are- the only returns forthcoming 
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the imports and exporte of the district. The principal 
imports from Nepal are grain, oil-seeds, timber and raw fibrous 
products, spices, drugs, dyes, hides and skins, and metals, as 
well as considerable number of ponies. The total imports in 
1901 were over 146,000 maunds, grain contributing 31 per cent., 
oil-seeds 21 per cent., timber 14 per cent., and fibrous products 
13 per cent. The exports into Nepal a%aounted to 45,750 
maunds, and consisted chiefly of grain, salt, cottorngoods, sugar, 
tobacco and provisions. In 1902 the total value of the imports 
was Rs. 17,72,111, and of the exports Rs. 10,61,467. The regis- 
tration posts are those at Qutbgarh, Babaganj, Jamania, Katar- 
nianghat, Bichia and Bharthapur. 

The manufactures of the district are very unimportant. 

Every pargana has its villages with small colonies of weavers 
who turn out a fair quantity of coarse cloth; but this is only 
made for local consumption. The felt namdaa of Bahraich are 
well known and are of better quality than those of other dis- 
ricts. They are made by Muhammadans and almost always 
by JuUbas. The Bahraich namdas are generally made in 
coloured patterns. These are produced by first making thin 
felt of the required colours, and this is cut into strips, which are 
laid on the ground in the form of the pattern. The wool is then 
spread over this and the whole felted together. The patterns 
are laid out with great accuracy of eye and hand; they are in 
some cases geometrical figures or rude representations of build- 
ings, but usually consist of conventional foliage and flowers, 
which are sometimes very pretty, although the curves are too 
abrupt to be wholly satisfying to the eye. The industry was at 
one time also carried on at Jarwal, but it has now almost 
disappeared there. Good blankets are also made in some vil- 
lages of the district. There are some fine specimens of wood- 
carving at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar, the work being done in 
s^l wood some hundreds of years ago. At the present time, 
however, the art is extinct in Bahraich, save for a few imported 
• Panjabi craftsmen, whose skill has earned a wide reputation. 

There are several centres of petty local trade in the district, Markefes^ 
‘ a list of which will be found in the appendix. Prior to annex- 
ation there were no markets of any importance in the district j a 
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fact wMeh was in no small measure due to the insecurity that 
prevailed/ especially during the later years of Naw^bi rule. To 
quote Mr, Boys — ‘‘ He would be a bold Bania who would 
risk his corn carts farther than a few miles to the nearest mar- 
ket town, and it is noticeable that the only bazdr, at which, at 
our annexation, any but the ordinary local business can be said 
to have been transacted, was that at Oolonelganj, where the 
presence of British troops afforded that security for the grain 
bargains being effected in safety which was wanting in all other 
marts of the district. Since the establishment of our rule the 
district has experienced a change in this respect which must 
impress even those who are most loth to admit the advantage of 
our administration. The long train of grain-carts going south 
and east which are now met filtering in from the off-lying vil- 
lages to join the main roads, and the salt wagons filling up from 
Bahramgh^t northwards to Bahraich and on to Nepal are suflBi- 
cient to indicate the readiness with which the trading com- 
munity appreciate safe roads and sure markets,'' 

The railways have considerably altered the positions of the 
more important markets. The grain trade has constant tendency 
to gravitate towards the railway stations, several of which form 
the nuclei of important bazars, while the old marts away from 
the line are mostly falling into decay. Thus at the present time 
the first class markets of the district are those at Bahraich, 
Payagpur, Nanpara, Jaitapur in pargana Fakhrpur, Athaisa and 
Bambhaura near the Jarwal Eoad station; and Rupidiha or 
Nepalganj Road station. There are railway stations at all of 
these places, except Jaitapur, which lies four miles off the road 
from Bahraich to Bahramghdt and remains the chief place for the 
-export of grain by way of the Qhagra, In 1872 Bahraich, Nan- 
para and Jaitapur alone were first class markets, while at the 
others there were no bazars at all. Further, in 1872 there were 
first class marts at Khaira baz^r, Katghar and Burui in pargana 
Nanpara, whence large quantities of grain were exported by 
river, and at Khatgaghat on the Sarju in Hisampur. These have 
all diminished in importance, and their decline is solely due 
to the substitution of the railways for the rivers as the principal 
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means of transport. Similarly, other new markets have sprung 
up near the railway stations, such as Talab Baghel near Payag- 
pur, Shadilalganj and Nanakganj near Chilwaria and at Ma- 
tera, Kasia and Mohanpurwa. 

A list of the fairs held in the district will also be found in 
the appendix. The only one of anything but local importance is 
that held at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar near Bahraieh, an 
account of which will be found in the article on that place. These 
fairs are of but little commercial importance, as they are for the 
most part of a purely religiousmature. Next to the Saiyid Salar 
fair in importance, perhaps, is that of Ghur-Devi, which is held 
on the last day of Asdrhin the village. of Ghure Haripur in pargana 
Fakhrpur ; the gathering lasts for a week and is attended by 
numerous traders from Lucknow and elsewhere. Some notice of 
the various fairs will be found in the several pargana articles. 

The district is now fairly well supplied with means of com- 
munication. Prior to the opening of the railways, Bahraich 
was a somewhat inaccessible tract, cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Ghagra and Kauriala rivers. Koad communication 
was very poor, and at the present time it is little better, for there 
are no metalled roads at all outside the municipal towns, while 
the unmetalled roads are frequently of a poor description, and 
many of them, owing to the nature of the country they traverse, 
are impassable at certain seasons of the year. 

The construction of the main line of the Bengal and North* 
Western Railway and of the two branch lines of fche same system 
have had an immense effect on the development of the country, 
giving a great stimulus to the export trade, as is at once evident 
from the sight of the thriving markets that have sprung up at 
almost all the railway stations. The grain trade, which was for- 
merly carried on at great expense and labour in country carts 
along the very imperfect roads, is now almost monopolized by 
the railways, which afford the exporters a rapid and inexpensive 
means of transit. $ 

The first railway constructed in the district was the line 
from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara, which was opened in 
1884. It enters the district in the south of pargana Ikauna 
and thence runs in north-westerly direction along the western 
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portion of the central plateau to Bahraieh, through the stations 
of Payagpur and Ohilwaria. From Bahraieh it goes north to 
Nanpara, with intervening stations at Risia and Matera, 
both in the Nanpara pargana. At Nanpara the line divides 
into two branches. One runs north-east through pargana 
Charda to the terminus of Nepalganj Road in the village 
of Rupidiha, passing through the station of Babaganj, This 
extension was opened in 1886. 

The other branch is kno «rn as the Katarnianghat exten- 
sion, and was opened in 1898. It runs north from Nanpara 
through the stations of Rai Bojha, Mohinpurwa or Motipur* 
Murtiha, Nishangara and Bichia to Katarnianghat on the 
Girwa, It is now proposed to run a line west from Katarnian- 
gbat to Ramnagarghat on the Kauriala and thence to Sonarh 
pur in Kheri, to connect this system with the branch line of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway from Mailani. The railway 
is only of value as providing an outlet for the forest produce, 
the other trade being comparatively unimportaot, although grain 
markets are springing up at the various stations. 

The remaining line of railway is the main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from Lucknow to Gonda. 
After crossing the Ghagra by the great Elgin bridge below 
Bahramghat it traverses the south-eastern portion of the Hisam* 
pur pargana, with stations at Gogra Gh^t and Jarwal Road. 
The Elgin bridge was begun in 1896, and the section of the 
line between Ganeshpur and Gogra Ghdt was opened on tho 
24th December 1898. The portion of the line from Jarwal 
Road station, which lies some three miles south of the town of 
Jarwal, to Golonelganj was opened on the 1st February 1892, 
and the section between Gogra Qh&t and Jarwal Road on the 
18th December 1896. 

There are no provincial roads in the district, and the total 
length of the metalled roads under the District Boards only 
slightly exceeds fourteen miles. The length merely consists of 
a few small railway feeder roads; and portions of other roads 
which have been metalled ^ in the immediate vicinity of the 
headquarters town of Bahraieh. The former include town roads 
^ few, Bahraieh to. the i^s^way'stetion, one for the 
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other for cart-traffic, and the road from Chilwaria station to the 
immetalled road from Gouda to Buhraich. The latter will be 
seen in the table given in the appendix: they call for no 
comment, as the roads of which they form portions will be dealt 
with later. Besides these few roads, however, there are one or 
two bits of metalled road which are maintained by the estates 
in wvhich .they lie. "Such is the road from Payagpur railway 
.station to the village of Payagpnr,.. which has been metalled 
by : the Raja, xdio has also metalled a short iportion of the 
Gonda-Bahraich road near the btation, and one or two smaller 
roads in; the imo;iediate vicinity of Payagpnr. The road i'rom 
Bhinga to Bhabarpnr was metalled by the estate during tlie 
management of the Court of Wards. Further, most of the 
roads are metalled which lie within the mmiicipal biuuidaries 
of Bahraich and Nanpara. 

The unmetalied roads of the district are divided among 
five classes, knowm as second-class roads bridged and drained 
throughout, second-class roads partially bridged and drained, 
fourth, fith and fcixth class roads. All of these are maintained 
by the District Board ; but there are many others kept up eitlior 
by the larger landowners or by the Forest Dopartment. The 
numerous roads of these classes afford sufficient facilities for com- 
munication during the busy seasons of the year ; but many of 
them are in bad order, and require raising and more bridging if 
they are to be passable at all times. A list of ail the Govern- 
ment roads, with their grade and length, will be found in the 
appendix. 

Under the head of second class roads bridged and drained 
throughout, there are three roads in the district. The longest 
is that from Bahraich to Bahramghat, which is metalled for 
two miles out of Bahraich. It was completed in 1865, and 
runs through the parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur to tiie 
bridge-of-boats at Bahramghat, which connects it with the 
metalled road to Lucknow. It was at one time proposed to 
metal this road throughout ; but the necessity has been some- 
what obviated by the construction of the railway. The road 
passes through Fakhrpur, Kurasar, Kaisarganj and JarwaL 
Bahramghat is the old-established crossing for tra?ollers and 
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goods passing westward and southward, and an important 
dep&t for the Ghagra river traffic. There are bridges over the 
Sarju and Bhakosa rivers. A similar road to the above is 
that from Bahramghdt to Colonelganj in Gonda, which tap the 
eastern half of the Hisampur pargana. It runs due east for 
three and-a-half miles from Bahramghdt to the Gonda boun- 
dary, passing close to the Jarwal road station. The third 
road of this class is that from Bahraich to Gonda, of which 
somewhat over two miles are metalled out of Bahraich. It has 
0 total length of 24 miles in this district, and ^runs to the east 
of. and parallel to, the railway, passing through the bazars 
of Chilwaria and Payagpur. Its importance has naturally 
diminished since the opening of the railway. 

The second class roads of the second description are two in 
number, and lead from Bahraich to Bhiaga and Nanpara. The 
former is metalled for three miles near Bahraich, and runs to the 
north of the railway station. It {extends in a north-easterly 
direction through parganas Bahraich and Bhinga, and crosses the 
Eapti by a ferry at Pipraghat. Its total length is 23 miles. 
The Nanpara road is metalled for two miles. It runs north- 
ward from the west of Bahraich town, and after crossing the Soti 
keeps to the right bank of that river for about six miles, and 
then recrossing the stream near Bamhani goes due north to Nan- 
para, a distance of 21 miles. 

The fourth class roads are raised and banked, but not sur- 
faced, and are partially bridged and drained. They are fifteen 
in number. The longest is that from Bahraich to Ikauna and 
Balrampur, completed in 1864, which leaves the Gonda road 
about a mile east of the railway station and goes east through 
pargaua Bahraich to Ikauna, and thence south-east to Bal- 
rampur, a distance of 26 miles. From Ikauna an important 
cross-road of the same class runs to Payagpur and on to Kurasar, 
nearly 33 miles in all. Another road goes from Ikauna to the 
Bahraich-Bhinga road, which it crosses near Pipraghat, and 
on in a north-westerly direction to Nanpara. From Nanpara 
roads run to Motipur, Nepalganj and Kataighat on the Ghagra. 
From iBahraich similar roads lead to Eataighdt and Ohahlari- 
ghat on the Ghagra, the latter being the main road to Sltapur, 
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fcaving been constructed in 1865, and to Colonelganj ; the last- 
named is a fair-weather road only, and runs between the left 
bank of the old Sarju and the edge of the central plateau^ The 
other roads call for no detailed description : they are given in 
the list in the appendix and are marked on the map. 

The same may be said of the fifth and sixth class roads, Fifth and 
■ *' . . ■ . ' sixth ■ 

The former are cleared, partially bridged and drained, and the class 

latter are cleared only. They differ but .^little from mere cart 

tracks,, and their usefulness depends on the state of the weather. 

They have a total combined length of 254^ miles. These roads 

afford access to most parts of the district, and connect all the 

more important places with one another. 

There are, however, several considerable tracts which are 

’ , . . roads*, ■ 

destitute of Government roads. In pargana Bhinga, for 
instance, there are hardly any roads beyond the Eapti, except 
the cart tracks made by the Forest Department through or near 
the forest. These forest roads are very numerous, and especially 
in the north of the Nan para tahstl. They traverse the several 
ranges in every direction and have greatly improved the 
means of communication in the otherwise inaccessible parts of 
the north and wesfe. Their object is to render timber operations 
more feasible ; but they have also conferred a great benefit on 
the surrounding country by opening up communications. The 
Nepal boundary line is also very useful in this way, serving the 
double purpose of a road and a permanent boundary. Many 
unnietalled roads, too, have been made by the larger landholders, 
especially the Kapur thala estate and the Nawab of Nawitb- 
ganj Aliabad in pargana Charda. Besides these, in the uplands 
at any rate, the ordinary village tracks which extend in every 
direction afford a good means of communication in fair weather. 

In the appendix another list will be found of the ferries Fernet*, 
in the district. The most important are those over the Ghagra, 
and especially those at Kataighat, Chahlaright and Bahram- 
ghat, all of which lie 021 much- frequented roads. The chief 
ferries on the Rapti are those at Pipraghat, Haraighat on the 
road from Ikauna to Bhinga, and Kakardarighat on the road 
from Bahraich to Kakardari*. On the Sarju there is only one- 
Government ferry^ at Gaighat on the road from Hanpara to. 
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Motipur, but there are numerous private ferries both on this 

and on the other rivers. 

The river traffic of the district is still of considerable import- 
ance, although it has been very greatly aftected by the develop- 
ment of the railway system. The Ghagra, Kapti and new 
Sarju arc all navigable. On tho two former boats run up to 
1,200 maunds, and on the latter during the rains large barges 
go up to Khairi baz&r and thence carry grain. The smaller 
boats used will carry about three tons and draw two feet of 
water when loaded. They are hollowed out of rough trees and 
cost about Es. 80: they will last with care and none but minute 
repairs for twenty-five years. They are owned by Goriyas, who 
are supposed to be a branch of Kahdrs, and who hire out their 
boats and their own services : if the owner is not [the oarsman, 
half tho hire goes to the owner and half to the crew. The 
trade is almost wholly in grain and timber, and very little 
now goes beyond Bahramghat. although at one time there was 
a considerable traffic in sugar with Azamgarh. ^ Large quantities 
of sdl logs are , floated down the Kauriala in rafts, and are 
supposed to benefit by their temporary immersion in the water. 
Timber is also brought down the Eapti in a similar fashion. 
■Where, however, the forests are tapped by the railway, the 
river traffic has been almost entirely supplanted by the railway, 

which affords a means of transit that is not oniy more expedi- 
tious, bat cheaper. 
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Side by side with the rapid extension of cultivation in 

this district tberehas been a still more remarkab e growth of 
population. At annexation large tracts were actually depopu- 

IL owing tothotyrnnn, Mended with indiserimmnte al.ngbter 
of the inhabitants by the later Nazims of Gonda-Bahraich T 

? 1 hosus of Oudh was taken in 1869. The district had then a 
;;u:rnofn4, 437 persons, givi^^ 

L Ap SQuare mile. Of course it is only to he expected that the 
Acid be co«,p»r.ti,ely .n.»ll in n distrie. .bet .on.e.nB 
t large a proportion of f.reet; bn. the enormous .nbs.quen 
inorense of 'be popnletion within the oontse of a tew years affords 

a striking proof of the deplorable state of the district when it fast 

sale nnder British rale. The r.port.f the fas. 
was published in 1873, and the estimated population of 1872 was 
alrerdy as large as 835,826 persons, which, if the figures can be 
Iccepted as accurate, shows an increase of no less than 28 persons 
to the squaremilein three years. This figure, however, can only he 
regarded as approximate. The enumeration of the Settlement 

Officer was not taken in the same manner as a regular census 

?nd although wo cannot claim infallibility for the returns of 
1869 at the same time we may with some confidence assume 
that the figures of the settlement are somewhat in excess of the 
rX L ccncocbgorec of 1869 were indeed admittedly 
incorrect, especially in the number of females enumerated, as 

was the case in almost every district of Oudh. 1 t ‘on of 

At the census of 1881 the district bad a population of 

878,048 persons, showing an increase of no less t an u , < ^ 

ingthe preceding eleven years. The recovery had beeiimme 
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rapid than in any other district of Oudh, aind the idensity rose 
from 286 to 320*3 persons to the square mile. This extraordin- 
ary growth of the population was not spasmodic, but well sus- 
tained, as is evident from the figures of succeeding ; enumerations. 
Consequently there is the more reason to doubt the Settlement 
Officer’s estimate, as it is impossible to suppose that .three-fourths 
of the increase occurred in the first three years. 

The census of 1891 showed a still more rapid development 
of the population, for the total on that occasion rose to 1,000,432 
persons, the increase amounting to an annual average of 12,240 * 

souls. The density in 1891 was 373*2 to the square mile. Large 
as the increase was, it was considerably less than that of Gonda 
and Fy^abad: every district in Oudh then showed a very rapid 
expansion of population, but the proportionate rate in iBahraich 
was only second to that of Gonda, 

The last census was taken on the 1st of March, 1901, It 
was then ascertained that Xhe total population of the district 
was 1,051,347 persons, giving a density of 395*7 to the square 
mile, and showing an increase of 50,915 persons since the preced- 
ing enumeration. This increase was greater than in any other 
district of Oudh except Sitapur, and was only to be expected 
with the rapid development of the district. The district escaped 
fairly well from the epidemics of 1894, which caused such 
heavy mortality in other parts of Oudh, the reason being that it 
is naturally well drained* The higher rate of increase is also 
due in part to its having escaped more completely than the 
neighbouring districts from the eftects of scarcity in 1896. The 
density is still considerably lower than elsevrhere in Oudh^ 
excepting the adjoining district of Kheri, which also contains a 
very large area of reserved forest ; but if we exclude the latter, 
the figure rises to 453*7 to the square mile, which is higher than 
the general average of the United Provinces. There are, of 
course, very great local variations. If we take the three 
tahsils, we find that the highest rate is 516 in Kaisarganj, 
where there is no Government forest ; 4{>4 in Bahraich, which 
the figure would be very much higher were it not for the* 
forest tracts of Bhinga, Ikauna and Tulsipur; and only 319 in. 
tahsil Nanpara. 
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The rapid increase in the population is not due in any great 
degree to immigration. At the last census 98 • 7 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were born either in Bahraich or the adjoining dis- 
tricts. The percentage of immigrants had in fact fallen consid- 
erably since 1891, the figure for that year being 12 -9 per cent., 
as against 8 • 4 per cent, at the last census a figure which is low er 
than the general average for Oudh. The addition to the popu- 
lation from outside is further discounted by the fact that emi- 
grants born in the district and enumerated elsewhere n^iiiitered 
over three per cent. The census returns show that since 1891 
there had been an increase in the district-born, population of 
10-5 per cent., while the general increase of the total population 

was three per cent. ■, , , 

Of the whole population males number 544,416 and females Sqs. 

506,931. The disproportion of the sexes is very marked, being 
considerably greater than in the adjoining districts ofGonda 
and Bara Banki, but at the same time much less than m Kheri 
and Sitapnr. There has. however, been an improvement since 
1869, when only 904 females were enumerated for every 1,000 
males, whereas the present figure is 931. It seems probable 
that a large number of females were omitted at the first census, 
as the whole of Oudh was characterised by a similar reticence. 

The excess of males was then equally great among Hindus and 
Musalmans. At the present time there are 930 females to 
every 1000 male Hindus and 934 females to 1,000 Musalmans. 
The disproportion of the sexes does not necessarily connote 
the prevalence of female infanticide. This practice was undoubt- 
edly prevalent prior to annexation, but at the present time it is 
almost universally regarded with abhorrence by the clans that 
were formerly the worst offenders. In 1895 a minute examina- 
tion was made into the subject, but the returns showed that there 
was an undue excess of males, such as would arouse suspicion, m 
only a very few villages ; and in every case “ 

small as to render any presumption impossible. In 1870 Mr. 
Boys considered that the practice was still very prevalent, 
especially in the Eaikwari mahals of Hisampur. A census of the 
Eajput population taken about that time showed that the propor- 

ton of boys under 10 to girls under 10 wm as 16 to 9, figures that 
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would seem to be peouliarly damning. The last census showed 
that for the whole district there were 71,405 boys under five and 
69,256 girls. These, however, prove nothing. Possibly Bahraich 
affords an example of Darwin's theory — that female jinfanticide 
tends to make a male-producing race, long after the practice has 
dropped out of existence. At all events, no repressive measures 
have been undertaken by Government in Oadh since 1885. 

The language of the people of' the district is that known as 
the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. This Awadhi covers a 
very wide area, and calls for no remark. The Th^rus, as in 
Gonda, speak a broken form of Bihari. The district can boast of 
no literature of its own, and has produced no author of repute. 
It possesses three printing-presses, which are fully sufficient for 
its moderate requirements. There is one newspaper, that goes 
by the name of the “ Khurshed-i*Nanpara/' published twice a 
month at Nanpara. It has a circulation of 200 copies, and is 
owned by Maulvi Yahya Ali, a retired schoolmaster in the ser- 
vice of the Eaja, whose father subventioned the paper by com- 
pelling his lessees and employes to take it in. It consists 
chiefly of borrowed news, and is moderate and loyal in tone. 
It is chiefly circulated in the rural tracts. 

The district is purely agricultural in character. There are 
no large towns, the chief being Bahraich itself, with a popula- 
tion of 27,304 j)er3ons ; while only two, Nanpara and Bhinga, 
both of which are municipalities, have a population of over 5,000. 
There are no Act XX towns in the district, so that the total 
urban population is only 43,877, or only four per cent. The 
inhabited villages number 1,883 in all, and of these 1,651 have 
a population of less than 1,000 persons; 194 between 1,000 and 
2,000, and 36 between 2,000 and 5,000 persons. No less than 90 *52 
per cent, of the population live in villages with less than 1,000 
inhabitants. It is not surprising, therefore, that the agricultural 
population should here assume a very high proportion. In 1869 
it was observed that 64 per cenfc^ of the whole were agriculturists, 
and at the last census the proportion was returned as 70*2 per 
cent., of whom 50*7 per cent, were actual workers and 49*3 per 
cent, dependents of either .se3f. In 1869 the district contained 
13^ inhabited to;f ns yiU^ges^ with m average size „of 883 
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acres, a figure, that .was only exceeded in Kheri, and an, average 
population of 394 persons. At the last census the average si^e of 
the village was 791 acres, excluding the forest area, and the 
..average population of 557. 

The number of houses at the last census was 181,991, giving 
an average of 68 *48 houses to the square mile, and 5*78 persons to 
each house. In 1869 the figure was only 5*06; but the local 
variations were great, ranging from 4*4 in Dharmanpur and 4-6 
in Fahhrpur to 6*2 in Bahraich and 5*7 in Ikauna, For some 
reason or other, the figure is higher in this district than in any 
other part of Oudh except Kheri. It was observed in 1869 that 
there were no less than 8,245 clusters of homesteads, and the 
large number of hamlets is a noticeable feature of the district. 
Almost all the larger villages consist of a mere collection of scat- 
tered hamlets, and there are very few of the compact sites which 
are so numerous in the western districts of the United Provinces. 
At the census of 1891 the number of inhabited sites was stated 
as 16,012, and this extraordinary increase is due nob only to a 
large extension of cultivation, which induces the tillers of the 
soil to dwell in the immediate neighbourhood of their fields, 
but also to the increased security and prosperity of the district. 
The number of hamlets is by far the greatest in the Bahraich 
tahsfl, and least in Nanpara, a remote and lonely tract. 

Classifying the whole population according to religions, by 
the figures of the 1901 census, we find 856,652 or 81*47 percent. 
Hindus, 193,674 orl8*42 percent. Musalmans, 730 Sikhs, 221 
Christians, 88 Aryas, 82 Jains and 5 Jews. The result of pre- 
vious enumerations pi-ove that here, as elsewhere, and in a 
remarkable degree, that the proportionate increase of population is 
very much greater among the Musalmans than with the Hindus. 
In 1869 the Hindus population amounted to 87*3 per cent. and. 
the Musalmans to 12 ‘7 per cent. The alteration in the position 
has been gradual and sustained, and it appears to be an estab- 
lished fact that Musalmans are generally more ^prolific than their 
Hindu brethren. This is the more remarkable in Bahraich, for 
elsewhere it is frequently the case that the followers of Islam do 
not include among their numbers so large a proportion of the 
very poor as do the Hindus; but in this district it is a noticeable 
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fact tliat a larger proportion of the Muhammadan populath.n 
are engaged as mere agriculturists than anywhere else in Oudh, 
Of the total number of Christians at the last census, 173 are 
natives. Their numbers have increased, but with no great rapi- 
dity. There were only 16 in 1881 and 73 in 1891; but the progress 
made here is quite insignificant when compared with that of the 
western districts. The reason lies not only in the class of the 
population, but also in the comparative absence of mission enter- 
prise. Of the native Christians 148 belong to the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which has entered its operations to 
Bahraich where there is a large Mission school and has small 
Bettlcmeots and schools in Kaisaigauj, Nanpara, Bhinga and 
Eupidiha (q.v.) on the Nepal border. The American Mission 
has, however, made great progress of late years,- for in 1903 it 
•was stated that there were no less than 1,636 native Christians 
in the district. The work was begun in 1865 by the Rev. S. 
Knowles, who was succeeded in 1868 by the Rev. J. Weatherly. 
Little was done, however, till 1873, when the Rev. B. H, 
Badley went to Gonda and Bahraich. There are now nine 
boys' and three girls' schools, a presiding elder at Bahraich, and 
a native preacher at eadR out-station. The mission owns property 
in the district valued at Rs. 31,000, Much preaching is done on 
the occasion of the great fair of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. Of 
the remaining Christians, 38 were Europeans and 10 Eurasians, 
of whom 32 and 9 respectively belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, most of the others being Roman Catholics. 

The Sikhs are comparatively new comers into the district. 
The chief of them are the agent of the Raja*i-Rajgan of Kapur- 
thala and the other loyal grantees, who obtained 490 villages in 
return for services rendered during the mutiny. They will be 
dealt with later under the head of taluqdars. 

The Arya Sam^j is of very little importance in this district. 
Its numbers have only increased by 47 during the past ten 
years, and the movement does not seem likely to make much 
headw-ay. Of the members 34 are women. They are drawn 
from a curious selection of castes. It is not surprising that 
Brahmans should take the lead, following by Kayasths and 
\.liajpute, with, a fair proportion of Baniaa mi Kbattris, but, the 
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remaining castes of tlie Bahraich Aryas are somewhat snrpris- 
ing. Thus we find 7 Kalwars, 5 Ijohars, 4 Barhais, one Kurrni 
and solitary females of the Hahvai and Gadariya castes. There 
are no recognised Arya lodges or schools in the district. 

Turning to the Hindus, we find but one caste with over Hindus. 

100.000 representatives, and twelve others numbering over 

20.000 persons. Details of the distribution of the various 
castes in the different parts of the district will be found in the 
tahsfl articles. 

First in point of numbers come the Ahirs, who amounted to Ahirs. 
125,316 in 1901, or 14 per cent, of the Hindu population. They 
are fairly equally distributed throughout all the parganas, head- 
ing the list in every tahsfl, and form an important element of 
strength in the agricultural population of the district. As in Rai 
Bareli, their presence in such numbers has been attributed to 
the fact that the district w^as formerly hold by Bhars : this is 
only a matter of conjecture, but it is supported by the tradition 
quoted in Chapter V, with regard to the Bhars and their sub- 
sequent development. 

Next come the Kurmis, numbering over 95,000 persons. Kurmis, 
Though perhaps slightly inferior to their kinsmen in the 
adjoining district of Bara Banki, their presence in such numbers 
is most valuable here. They are, as everyw^here, most indus- 
trious, efficient and prosperous cultivators, and with the Ahirs 
form the backbone of the agricultural community. In the 
temporarily-settled portion of the district alone they hold over 
one-sixth of the whole tenant area. They are most numerous 
in the Nanpara and Bahraich tahsfls, and fewest in Kaisarganj, 
although there also they have more than 23,000 representa- 
tives. Many of the Kurmis have been induced to settle in 
the district by the taliiqdars, and they have been most useful in 
extending' the cultivation. 

Brahmans numbered over 92,000 persons in 1901. They Brah- 
are found in greatest numbers in the Bahraich and Kaisarganj 
tahsils, and especially the parganas of Fakhrpnr, Bahraich and 
Ikauna. They are comparatively scarce in Nanpara, but their 
numbers have increased of late years. They hold about 14 
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per cent, of the temporarily-settled area ,as tenaiits, and their.,, 
holdings are large, which is fche main point of weakness in the 
■agricultural condition, .of the , district, for they, are usually „ 
inferior and slovenly cultivators, and are much hampered by the 
laws of their caste,' which forbid them to handle a plough or 
touch manure. Consequently they mainly work their lands by 
means of hired labour — an extravagant method ■ of' procedure', 
which militates against their prosperity in spite of the low rents 
they pay. Apart from their character , as cultivators, they are 
often most troublesome tenants and offer considerable resist- ■ 
unce to the landlords and to the administration generally. The 
bulk of the Brahmans in this district belong to the Sarwariya 
subdivision; but there .are also large numbers- of Kaoaujyas, 
amounting to nearly one-third, and Sakaldipis, Thc Temain- 
ing elans are very sparsely represented, Gaursjand Sanadhs alone 
having over 200 members, 

Chamars numbered 75,851 persons, , and form 8 “8 per cent, of; 
the Hindu population.' .They are found in greatest numbers 
in the KaisarganJ tahsll but, they are fairly well distributed : 
among all parganas. 'Next to them,, come the Koris, or weavers, 
numbering about 51,500 souls. They belong chiefly to tahsiT 
Bahraich, but there .are' also large numbers in Nanpara. Both the ■ 
Chamars and Koris occupy a very , subordinate position, and in 
many {cases are no better- than, 'serfs,.,' as will be seen from the, 
account given of the adwak system. They, however, hold a large 
amount of land as tenants, amounting to about seven per cent, of 
the temporarily-settled area. Their holdings are small, and they 
are careful and industrious, if not in the first rank of cultivators. 

Next to the Koris come the P^sis, with about 48,000 repre* 
sentatives. More than half of them are found in the Bahraich 
tahsfl and over one-fourth in Nanpara, They are mostly the 
descendants of the armed retainers of the great taluqdars and 
still possess a bad reputation as thieves and drinkers. Most 
©f them, however, have settled down to agriculture : in the tem^ 
porarily-settled estates they form four per cent, of the tenantry^ 
and cultivate their small holdings with fair success. 

Kahars and Lodhs follow, with 46,800 and 43,000 repre» 

V; ' soutatiy os respeotijoly,-., These also belong to the lower' castes- 
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of cultivators, and the Lodhs are agriculturists of a fairly high 
order, holding about two per cent, as tenants. More than half 
of the Lodhs are to be found in the Kaisarganj tahsll, and the 
great bulk of the remainder in Nanpara : there are very few 
in the east of the district. Kahars are found everywhere, but 
especially in Kaisarganj. 

More important are the Muraos, who numbered 26,250 Muraosi 
souls. They are chiefly found in the Hisampur, Fakhrpur and 
Bahraich parganas, but they occur in fair numbers everywhere. 

In the very depth of the jungles of Dharmanpur there are 
several colonies of these industrious cultivators with fine gar- 
dens of turmeric. They are the most minute and careful of all 
the agriculturists and chiefly devote their attention to garden 
cultivation and to growing opium and tobacco. They and their 
Musalman counterparts, the Kabariyas, .almost monopolize the 
garden crops of the district. 

The Rajputs are the most important of all the Hindu Eajputs, 
castes, although they only come tenth in point; of numbers, 
with 24,585 representatives in 1901. They own over one-third 
of the entire area of the district, and prior to the mutiny held 
the vast estates |subsequently given to the Sikh grantees. An 
account will be given later in this chapter of the various Raj- 
put taluqdars, and the origin of the great clans has been traced 
in the history of the district. As tenants the Rajputs hold 
over six per cent, of the cultivation, generally inj large hold- 
ings. The Rajput cultivators resemble the Brahmans in charac- 
ter, and the remarks made above with regard to the latter may 
be said to apply with equal force to the Thakurs. More than 
half of them are to be found in the Kaisarganj tahsfl, and 
most of the rest in the Nanpara, Bahraich and Ikauna 
parganas* 

Of all the numberless clans of Rajputs only a few hold a Tlievari- 
conspicnous position in this district. First and foremost come 
theEaikwars, who once owned the great taluqa of Baundi, and # 
still possess Rehwa and the Rtikwari mahals of pargana Hisam- 
pur. They numbered about 4,500 souls at the last census, and 
are chiefly found in the Hisampur aud Fakhrpur parganas, 
their colonies having at all times been confined to the west of 
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the district. Next come the Bais, numbering 3,666, but most 
of these are Eajputs of an inferior stamp and are disowned by 
the true Bais of Daundia Khera in Baiswara. The Kalhans 
also have over 3,000 members. They belong to the six families 
or Chhedwara of the Gonda district, whence they overflowed 
into the Hisampur pargana, and possessed themselves of the 
greater portion of the estates of the Jarwal Saiyids. The Ohan« 
bans, numbering 2,628 souls, are for the most part Rajputs of 
an inferior stamp. They are scattered about the district, but the 
most important family is that of the Jangres in Dharmanpur, 
who are connected with the great taluqdari houses of Kheri, and 
•who obtained a footing here by driving out the Banjaras. 
Then come the Bisens, 1,326 in all. They are chiefly found in 
Bhinga, the owner of which belongs to this clan, and along the 
Gonda borders. The Janwars, though few in numbers, having 
only 1,196 representatives, are perhaps the most important of 
all the Eajputs. Among them are the great taluqdars of Bal- 
rampur, Payagpur and Gang wal, v»hile the forfeited estate of 
Ikauna also belonged to this clan. They are chiefly found in 
the parganas of Bahraich, Bhinga and Ikauna. There are 
but few of them in Oharda, although at one time they were 
the masters of the entire pargana. Of the remaining clans, 
none are of any importance ; only two, the Sombansis and 
Panwars, have over 500 members, while the Rathors, Surajban- 
sis, Bhadaurias, Gautams and Kachhwahas each number over 
200 persons. The other clans with more than 100 representa : 
tives are the Amethias, Bachhals, Bachgotis, Bhale Sultans, 
Chandels, Jaiswars and Raghubansis. 

The Luniyas numbered 21,615 ^persons at the last census, a 
higher figure than in any other district of Oudh save Gonda. 
They are mere labourers, whose chief occupation is digging and 
earthwork. Their position is little better than that of serfs, 
and they are as a rule a miserable down-trcdden race. They 
are most numerous in the Kaisarganj tahsfl, but there are large 
numbers of them in Nanpara,« Bahraich and Ikauna. The 
Luniyas are generally considered to be of Dravidian origin. 

The Gadariyas call for little comment, although they num- 
ber over 20^000 persons in this district, They follow as a rule 
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their usiial occupation of shepherds and goatherds, and are agri- 
culturists of a very inferior description. They chiefly reside in 
pargana Fakhrpur, but they are also numerous in Hisampur, 
Nanpara, Ikauna and Bhinga, 

The Banias numbered 20,584 persons in 1901— a compara- 
tively small figure, which is perhaps due to the unimportant 
nature of the commerce of this district. They belong chiefly 
to the Eandu and Kasaundhan subdivisions, while the Baran- 
wals and Umars have over a thousand representatives. The 
Kandus are more numerous than in any other district of Oudh 
and their numbers are only exceeded in Ghazipur and Ballia 
of all the districts of the United Provinces. They are an 
inferior caste of Vaishy as and are chiefly found in the north 
of the district. Some of* them are cultivators, but their usual 
occupation is grain-parching and shopkeepers. Of the other 
Banias it is noticeable that the Baranwals are more numerous 
in Bahraich than in any other part of Oudh. They traditionally 
come from Baran or Bulandshahr, but there is no information 
to account 'for their presence in this district. Owing to the 
nature of the proprietary tenures in this district, the Banias 
are not included among the landowning classes, but they fre- 
quently act as lessees to the larger taluqdars. 

Of the remaining castes, few call for any special mention. 
Those with over 10,000 representatives are Telis or oil-pressers, 
Dhobis or washermen, Nais or barbers, Kumhars or potters, 
Barhais or carpenters, Lobars or blacksmiths, Bharbhunjas or 
grain-parchers, and Kayasths. There are fewer Kayasths than 
elsewhere in Oudh except Hardoi and Kheri, nearly all of them 
belong to the Sriyastab subdivision. They reside chiefly in 
pargana Bahraich and the Kaisarganj tahsll ; but there are no 
Kayasth families of any importance in the district, with the 
exception of the old Qanungo families. The Kayasths, however, 
own a considerable amount of land in the district, about 50 
villages in all. There are no castes peculiar to Bahraich, but 
representatives of several castes are found in the district which 
occur in very few other places. Most noticeable are the Cbais 
or Chains, who numbered 4,253 persons in 1901 — a larger figure 
than in any other district save Basti» There are also large 
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numbers of these people in Gonda. They are only found in the 
north and east of Oudh and in the Gorakhpur division they are 
a cultivating, hshing and thieving caste, akin to Maliahs. 

They usually migrate to the hills in January to collect 
catechu ; but their ordinary occupation is that ef the pickpocket*^ 
There are several other submontane tribes, such as the Hindu 
Banjaras and the Bahelias, both of whom numbered over 2,000 
persons. The former are only more numerous in Kheri and 
the latter in Partabgarh. The Th^rus, who appear to be almost 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Nepal tarai, numbered 1,546. They 
have been fully described in the Gonda and Naini Tal volumes ; 
and are chiefly found in Dharmanpur and Tulsipur. The 
Bhars, from whom the district possibly takes its name, are sur- 
prisingly scarce, numbering only 740, which is less than in 
most Oudh districts. 

The proportion of Musalmans to the total population is 
larger in Bahraich than elsewhere in Oudh, although the actual 
figure is exceeded in both Gonda and Bara Banki, A more 
noticeable feature is the unusual proportion of Musalman agri- 
culturists. In 1869 it was observed that in this district and 
Gonda alone did the agriculturist Muhammadan populatioa 
exceed the remainder, the proportion for Bahraich being 53*6 
per cent. This is still the case, and we find that Musalmans 
hold eight per cent, of the cultivation as tenants. They usually 
pay a privileged rent and their holdings are large m 
case of Brahmans and Rajputs. Many of these tenants are no 
better cultivators than the high-caste Hindus; but there are 
frequent exceptions to this rule, 
fathans. The most numerous Musalmans are the Pathans, who in 
1901 numbered 32,625 persons, or 16*84 per cent, of the whole 
Musalman population. The chief among them is the Raja of 
Nanpara. Pathans are most numerous in the Nanpara, Charda, 
Hisampur and Fakhrpur parganas, and fewest in Tulsipur, Dhar- 
manpur and Ikauna. Altogether the district contains more 
^ Pathans than any other part of Oudh, and most of them settled in 

K Bahraich at an early date* ^mong them we find representatives 
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Yusufzais, Lodis, Knkars and Ghoris. Besides these, the 
Muhammadzui, Rohilla, Afridi, Dilazxk and Bangash Pathans 
each number ever 200 persons. 

The Sheikhs nimibered 18,7(55 persons, or 9- 68 per sent, of the 
total Musalman population. They belong chiefly to the western 
half of the district and arc most common in Nanpara and the 
Kaisarganj tnhsi'l. The Sheikh taluqdurs are those of Arahhapur 
and Tipraha. More than half the Sheikhs are Siddiqis, while 
Qurroshis and Ansaris form the bulk of the remainder. 

The Saiyids i^'f Bahraieh have fallen from their high csiate 
and their fornuir extensive possessions in Aaisarganj nave for 
the most part passed into the hands of others. The three siuull 
taluqdars of Wera Qnzi, Alraagar and Ajatapnr in the Ilistunpur 
and Bahraieh parganas alone remain to the great Saiyid family 
of Jarwal. The Saiyids only numbered 3,842 persons in 1901, 
and belong to the Rizwi, Zaidi, Husaiai and several other sub- 
divisions. They are chiefly found in the Hi.sampur, Bahraieh 
and Nanpara parganas. The Mughals also are very few in num- 
ber, the total in 1901 being only 1,374 persons. The bulk of 
them are Chaghtais, but the mo.st important are the Qijiil1)a.sh( s of 
Nawabganj-Aliabad in Charda : the taluqdar is, however, non- 
resident. They are mostly residents of Nanpara and Bahraieh, 

Converted Rajputs numbered 6,958 persons — a very small 
number when compared with the adjoining districts of Gonda and 
Khcri. There are no taluqdars among them, and, in fact, more than 
half of them belong to the Cnauhan subdivision. It Ls notice- 
able that at the last census nearly 5,000 of them w'ere females. 

The remainder of the Musalman population is v, ry unim- 
portant. They are mostly Julahas, who num'-'ered 21,273 per- 
sons or over ten per cent., and Faqtrs, 14,333 or 7*4 per cent. 
They are engaged either in agriculture or unimportant indus- 
tries, sucih as weaving. The most numerous are the Telis Behnas, 
Nais, Darzis andHalwais. The Kabariyas, who number about 
6,800 souls, are almost peculiar to this district, and are only 
found elsewhere in Buoknow and Basti. They appear to be 
converted Muraos or Kachhis and are market-gardeners by pro- 
fusion. Other converted Miir&os are known by the name of 
Baghban, a caste which only, :dcciirs elsewhere in the Bareilly 
I IObh. 
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district. It is curious that we find in this district no less than 
2,774 Musalman Banias. They occur in no other part of Oudh, 
and in the whole of the United Provinces there are less than 
3,000 of this caste. Converted Ahirs, who are nowhere found 
in large numbers, have over a thousand representatives, which 
is only exceeded in Gorakhpur and Basfci. Musalman Halwais, 
too, and Kanjars also occur in larger numbers in Bahraich than 
elsewhere, and the same may be said of the Saiqalgars or armourers. 

Of the general condition of the people there is little to be 
said. It is probable that there have been a considerable improve- 
ment in this direction of late years, and, generally speaking, it 
may be said to be about the same as in other parts of Oudh; 
The population is still sufficiently scanty to set agriculturists 
at a premium; and though in some estates they are probably as 
much disinclined to shift their quarters as the ryots in more 
populous districts, and thus are more likely to tolerate oppres- 
sion at the hands of the landlord than they otherwise might be, 
still the existence of a considerable area of waste land owned 
by men who are bidding for cultivators on all sides, cannot but 
give them some advantage. On the other hand, the extreme 
unhealthiness of the villages on the forest borders constitutes a 
serious objection for intending cultivators. Tested by the standard 
of agriculture, the condition of the people cannot be regarded as 
prosperous. The better crops requiring more laborious cultiva* 
tdon and repaying it by a heavier return are conspicuous by 
their absence. Cultivation is mostly of a perfunctory nature; 
the outturn is poor, the capital invested in agricultural 
improvements is small ; the people consequently are not able 
to bear hard times, to resist the stress of bad seasons, or to 
bear up against the burden of heavier rents by the application 
of increased industry. The sdwak system has been already 
described in dealing with wages in the preceding chapter. 
That it is In course of disappearing, no doubt, shows improve- 
- meat. The people, however, are frequently in debt and the 
interest they have to pay is undoubtedly a serious drag upon them, 

. It may be noted as a general rule that the peasantry live 
. on the fkharff and sell the rabi, their food being mainly the 
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is said fairly to equal two s^rs of other grains, owing to the 
greater sense of repletion thereby induced. The question of food 
has an important bearing on the relation of famines to this 
district. In almost any case of bad seasons there must be at any 
rate a five-anna crop of the kharlf grains. What is compara- 
tive drought for the rice is good seasonable weather for maize ; 
so that even in the worst years there is a suflScient stock of tiese 
crops to last from November to March, and then the supply is 
eked out by wild fruits, such as those of the mahiia, gular and 
seraal, as was the ease in the scarcity of 1874. There can thus 
be no absolute famine till the rabi harvest is gathered in, and a 
serious failure of the rabi is almost unknown. 

The occupations of the people call for little remark, as the 
great bulk of the population is either engaged directly in agri- 
culture or else is indirectly dependant on the land for a means 
of subsistence. This proportion amounts to 70*2 per cent, of the 
whole, and of these 50*7 per cent, are actual workers and 49*3 
per cent, dependents of both sexes. The industrial population is 
very small indeed, amounting to only 12’7 per cent. — a figure 
that is about the average for the agricultural districts of Oudh. 
The commercial classes numbered 5,197 persons or only *4 
per cent, of the total population — a higher figure than Kheri 
and Sitapur, but below the Oudh average. The professional 
population is, as usual, about one per cent.; nearly half of this 
comes under the head of religion. Almost the whole of the 
remainder is classified as unskilled labour. The trades and 
manufimtures are very few in number, and have already, been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. The members of the 
industrial community are for the most part mere village crafts- 
men, whose only aim is to supply the modest and immediate 
needs of their neighbours. 

The district is one of large estates. No less than 78 per 
cent, is held by taluqdars in full rights, and in two per cent, 
more they possess superior rights over the subsettlement- 
holders. Of the remainder no less than 13 per cent, is Govern- 
ment property, either in the shape of reserved forest or 
otherwise. Thus only four per cent, is in the hands of single 
mmindars and three per cent, is owned by coparcenary bodies. 
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Rajput State in which they exercised a territorial jurisdiction 
that was very far from connoting the proprietary possession of the 
soil. With the people, the Raja has never ceased to be a Raja; 
but in the eyes of Governmenr he is merely a taluqdar, and that 
term embraces the Nawd,bi revenue-farmer who sometimes step- 
ped in and drove out the old revenue-paying Raja. This account 
of the origin of the great estates, though by no means peculiar 
to Bahraich, is necessary in order to explain the various forms 
of subordinate tenure that have proved such a source of difficulty 
to the assessing officers. Mr, Boys wTites, “ perhaps in no dis- 
trict of Oudh can the feudalizatxon of the country be said to have 
been so complete at annexation as here, The word ‘ feudal’ 
is no doubt a mistake, being borrowed from medimvai English 
history, but none the less the error is pardonable, as the word 
by coiistaiit association with Oudh has come to convey to the 
mind a fairly accurate idea of the position ofthe taluqdars before 
the annexation of the previuce. 

In the first place, tracts of waste land were often made over 
by tiio Government or i,ts roproaentativas to some eni.erprising 
bo.dier, or to a cadet of a house already established, either in 
reward for services rendered, or with the ^direct object of devel- 
oping the country. In such cases the lord’s position would be 
abs dutely imiependent from the first and the cultivators settled 
by him would be an actual state of villeinage. Thus the Charda 
and Nan para the first taluqdars received a grant of absolutely 
waste land, on which the ancestor of every cultivator w^as located 
by the lord himself or by those to whom he delegated the work. 
Under such circumalances, no right could possibly exist on the 
part of the cultivators which were not created by the taluqdar 
himself. The state of things prevailed nob only in those villages 
which he settled origiucilly, but also in those obtained by conquest. 

In other cases an officer of the Government would be sent to 
a particular district to restore order out of chaos and, if possible, 
to exact the revenue. In return, and also to enable him to carry 
out ihe commission, he was often granted the whole or a part 
of the reveaues. Such commissions were seldom originally 
bestowtMl for more than a single life, but it is easy to understand 
* Settlomwl Btjpon, pv 67. ■ - ^ 
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how the privileges thus granted tended to become hereditary, 
especially in a remote district like Bahraich, The concessionaire 
would naturally establish his position by granting privileges to 
his supporters, or even to the leading men of the lawless bands 
he had reduced to subjection ; but he would not be likely to 
recognise rights apart from those of his own creation. Thus, for 
instance, in Ikauna the head of the house was for seven genera- 
tons styled Risaldar, and enjoyed the whole of the revunues 
without making any payment to the State, the fiction being never- 
theless maintained that he was only the servant of the Goveroment. 
On the resumption of the grant, his position had become so 
strong that he was unhesitatingly acknowledged as lord of 
the soil. 

Maha Singh of Ikauna illustrates a third method. He 
received a special grant of a certain percentage of the revenue of 
all villages comprised in a very wide area, in which he had no 
pretension to ancestral proprietary right. He does not seem 
ever to have obtained possession of these villages, but none the 
less he frequently sold or bestowed on various dependents tho 
right to bring under cultivation certain waste lands, and to have 
conferred on them all the irights which generally accompany 
ownership. A similar case was that of Harhardeo of Baundi, 
who by virtue of his grant claimed lordship over villages out- 
side his own estate. Here too, however, his authority seems to 
have been only nominal, and there is no tradition that he ever 
went as far as his Janwar neighbour. 

A fourth method, and one that is not so commonly found in 
Bahraieh as elsewhere, was that by which a leading member of 
a coparcenary community assumed lordship over the rest. Where 
such a community extends the area of its possessions, and as the 
number of members increases, separation of interests almost 
always becomes inevitable, and thus the way is paved to the 
assertion of individual superiority. Thus in the case of the 
Jarwal Saiyids, the estate was wholly coparcenary at the first, 
as is illustrated by the number of shares into which the inhab- 
ited portion of the town of Jarwal is divided; but eighty years 
ago we find that there was only one man of mark in the whole 
family, who owned: .ail ..the ' ' ' * ‘ ^ ' 
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There remains the well-known system of the latter days of 
the Nawabi, which has been described in Chapter V in the 
account of the absorption of the- khalsa lands. It is most 
pithily described by the native expression that the taluqdar 
first “approved' ' of a village and then “digested" it. In some 
cases the former zamindar or proprietary community were only 
too glad to be freed from the tyranny of the revenue officials, 
so long as they were tolerably sure of remaining in possession, 
and as a rule they were permitted to retain the land round the 
homestead known as “dih.” Where, however, the community 
was strong and united in its opposition, the qualms of the 
taluqdar's stomach were great and unpleasant ; in some few cases 
indeed he actually seems to have disgorged the village. Such 
instances were very rare, for the Raikwari mahals of Har- 
harpur alone seem to have possessed sufficient strength to suc- 
cessfully resist extinction. 

The properties held by loyal grantees came under a differ- 
ent category. Here the old taluqdari rights were suppressed 
hy the deliberate action of Government, and the land handed 
over en bloc to those who had rendered good and faithful ser- 
vices in the mutiny. These grantees, save in so far as they 
held other ancestral property, form a class altogether distinct 
from the great hereditary landowners of the district. 

In connection with this description of the origin of taluq- 
dari tenures, notice should be taken of the species of tenure 
known as ‘Bhay^i/ This occurred in those cases where the 
ordinary’ Hindu law of partition prevailed over the principle 
of primogeniture that is so marked a feature of the Bahraich 
estates. Generally the younger sons received a few villages in 
J maintenance on a rent-free tenure, and on the death of the 
recipient a low rent was fixed for his sons. Ultimately the 
grant would bo resumed altogether and the descendants of the 
Bhayya would become mere tenants holding perhaps at favour- 
able rates. Occasionally the younger brothers were strong 
enough to become independent, but almost always the lands were 
recovered after one or two generations had passed away. The 
estates of Rehwa and Chahlari may be quoted as instances of 
successful separation. 
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Of tli 0 taluqdari' estates the largest is that of the Raja-i- 
Bajgan of Kapurthala. ' - The whole of thks-was: acquired as a 
graat 'for loyal .services, redered during the^ . mtitifiy. It con- 
sists' of no less than 415 villages' and portions of ,36 others, with 
a total area of 377,533 acres/ .^Tlie '.estate lies. in the parganas 
of Hisampur, Fakhrpur, Bahraich, Ikauna and Nanpara, aod 
the headquarters are at Baundi' - He received the whole of tlie 
Raikwar estate of Baundi, consisting , of 189,098 acres, the 
Bliitauli estate of Bara Binki of 57,488 acres, which formerly 
belonged to this district, and the greater portion of the Janwar 
property of Ikauiia, to the extent of 177,284 acres. The Baundi 
and Bhitaiili estates arc held at a perpetual, rate of payment, 
equivalent to half the summary assessment, an exceedingly low 
demand when it is remembered that the district was in a state 
of the utmost depression at annexation. The permanently- 
settled portion of the property is 203,598 acres, with a revenue 
of Rs. 48,943, and tho remainder, 173,940 acres, is assessed at a 
final revenue of Rs. 1,83,047. The present owner is His High- 
ness Farzaiid-i-Dilbandi Easikh-ullliqad Daulat-i-Englishia 
Raja-i-Rajan Raja Sir Jagitjit Singh Bahadur, G.O.SI., of 
Kapurthala. Tho estate was granted to Raja Sir liandhir 
Singh, G.O.SI., who died in 1870 and was succeeded by Raja 
Kharag Singh, the father of the present chief who died in 1884. 

The great e>state of Nan para occupies a large portion of the 
north of the district, and comprises 383 villages and portions of 
nine others in the parganas of Nanpara, Oharda, Diiarmanpur, 
Bahraich, Ikauna, Fakhrpur and Hisampur, and one village in 
Bar Baanki. In Bahraich it cavers 297,434 acres or 464 square 
miles, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 2,48,588. Tho early 
history of this Pathan taluqa is given in Chapter V. At 
annexation it was held by a minor, Jang Bahadur Khan, who 
during his long tenure improved the property to an astonishing 
degree and raised it from a condition of extreme depression to 
unusual prosperity. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, K.G.IE., 
died on the 1st of May 1902 and was succeeded by his son, 

, Raja* Muhammad Sadiq Khan. His father was an Honorary 
|iM%i8t|:ate ctf th^ 2nd- ^ImB and an Bonorary Munsif ; kf was 

a .the Ihdian. Empite"imJ§^86,,and was 
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knighted in 1901. The title of Eaja tos conferred in 1763 
by Shnja-ud-danlah, and was recognised as hereditary in 1877. 

The Maharaja of Balrampur resides in the Gonda district, 
where the greater portion of his property is situated. He 
holds, however, no less than 176 villages and one share, compris- 
ing 138,655 acres, or 216 square miles, in the Bahraich parganas 
ofTulsipur, Charda, Ikauna, Bhinga and Bahraich. Most of 
this is settled in perpetuity, the total revenue being Rs. 1,28,620, 
and represents the confiscated estates of Charda and Tulsipur, 
as well as the fee-simple of Risia. Maharaja Bhagwati Parshad 
Singh, Janwar, is the adopted son of Maharaja Sir Drigbijai 
Singh, K.C.S.I., who was one of the five loyal taluqdars. 

The second great Janwar taluqa is that of Gangwal, this 
family also being a branch of the Ikauna house. The early 
history of the Janwars has been given in the historical account 
of the district. The pedigree of the family, as well as those of 
the other Janwars, will be found in the appendix. Kishan Par- 
shad, grandson of Jas want Singh, who died in 1769, only held 
15 villages, the remainder being held direct by the Nazim up 
to 1816, when all the original estates were returned to the 
taluqdar. The property grew considerably during the forty 
years preceding annexation, but suffered greatly under Raghu- 
bir Dayal. A course of childlessness is said to have fallen on the 
family since Kishan Parshad killed Himmat Singh of Payag*- 
pur, no less than four owners dying without issue. Raja 
Narpat Singh was a half-brother of Sitla Bakhsh Singh, and 
obtained the estate by a decree of the civil court, the latter’s 
widow receiving five villages rent-free for life. The estate lies 
in the Ikauna and Hisampur parganas, and consists of 47 whole 
villages and portions of eight others, with an area of 39,166 
acres. Three villages forming the Jairamjot estate in Gonda 
also belong to this taluqa. The revenue paid in Bahraich amounts 
to Rs. 45,080. The present incumbent is Rani Itraj Kunwar, 
widow of Raja Suraj Prakaah Singh, who obtained possession in 
1899. The title of Raja, first held by Kishan Parshad, is 
hereditary. 

Eaja Bhup Indra Bikram Singh, C J.E., of Payagpur repre- 
sents a third branch of the Janwar family* He is the son of 

llBk' , 
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Eaja Mabendra Bahadur Singh and owns an extensive estate 
composed of 155 whole villages and four pattis situated in the par- 
ganas of Bahraieh, Ikauna, Hisampur, Fakhrpur, Oharda and 
Nanpara, with an area of 116,586 acres, and paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,24,847. The history of this family has also been described 
elsewhere. At annexation the property was held by Raja 
Narpat Singh, the nephew and adopted son of Raja Dalthaman 
Singh, The estate was then in a very bad way, having been 
shamefully handled by Raghubar Dayal and his crew. Raja 
Mahendra Bahadur Singh inherited a very heavily-encumbered 
property in 1878, but struggled hard to face his difficulties. He 
died in 1882 and was succeeded by the present Raja, who conti- 
nued his father's policy, living a plain and frugal life, and doing 
all that lay in his power to liquidate his debts and to repeople 
the deserted villages. The property is now in a most flourishing 
condition, and is entirely free from debt. The Raja is a most 
liberal and public-spirited gentleman, who has built and endowed 
a dispensary and has subscribed handsomely to the Dufferin Fund. 
He has also constructed on his estate many markets, temples and 
metalled roads. He was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1896. The title of Raja was declared hereditary in 1864. 

The Bisen Raja of Bhinga belongs to the old family of Gonda, 
his ancestor Bhawani Singh, a younger brother of the great Raja 
Datt Singh of Gonda, having obtained the Bhinga property from 
the Janwars. The taluqa consists of 90 villages and one share 
in the Bahraieh parganas Bhinga and Bahraieh, assessed at Rs. 
92,116, and 25 villages in Gouda comprising the Birwa and 
Usraina estates. The estate was taken over by the Court of Wards 
in 1895 at the Raja’s request and released in 1900, the manage- 
ment being undertaken by his son, Surendra Bikram Singh. 
Raja Udai Partap Singh was given the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in 1882, and it was made hereditary two years 
later. The Raja is a Companion of the Star of India, hating 
received this honour in 1893, and a Fellow of the Allahabad 
University. 1, He served in 1890 on the Viceroy's Council; but 
has for some years retired from public life. 

The Qizilbash^Nawab of Nawabganj-Aliabad, Nawab Haji 
Fateh Ali Khan, who holds hereditary title of Nawab 
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belongs to an old Afghan family whose history is given in the 
article on pargana Charda. The estate, which is managed by his 
agent, consists of 51 villages in the Charda and Bhinga pargana, 
which represent half of the confiscated property of Charda, and 
has an area of 31,305 acres, assessed at Rs. 41,365. 

The remaining Raikwar talnqdari estates are those of Rehwa 
and Mallanpur, the latter properly belonging to the Sifcapur 
district. The history of the Raikwars forms a considerable part 
of the history of the district and is given in Chapter V. The 
present owner of Eehwa is Thakur Rudra Partap Singh, who 
owns 41 whole villages and 12 shares in the parganas of Fakhr- 
pur, Hisampnr and Bahraich, the area being 38,350 acres, and 
the revenue Rs. 35,995. The estate is in a fairly flourishing 
condition, having been administered by the Court of Wards 
during the minority of the present taluqdar, who is the son of 
Thakur Bijai Bahadur Singh. Raja Muaeshar Bakhsh Singh of 
Mallanpur owns large estates in Sftapur and Kheri, as well as 
the Ambapur taluqa, consisting of 31 villages with an area of 
42,255 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 24,495, in the parganas 
of Nanpara and Fakhrpur. The property is a poor one, consist- 
ing for the most part of precarious villages near the Ghagra. 

Thakur Raghuraj Singh of Isanagar is the only Jangre land- Isanagar. 
holder of this district. The bulk of his property lies in Kheri, 
but he also owns seven villages in Dharmanpur, known as the 
Magauria and Madhwapur estates. These were acquired by his 
ancestors from the Banjaras. They have an area of 19,574 acres 
and are assessed at Rs. 3,610. 

The Ranipur estate is held by Mahant Harcharan Das, who Eanipur, 
also possesses large numbers of villages in Unao, Gouda, Luck- 
now, Hardoi and Kheri. His property was acquired and 
bequeathed to him by will of his predecessor, Mahant Gur Narain ‘ 

Das of Lucknow. He holds two villages and six pattis in the 
parganas of Hisampnr, Fakhrpur, BaHraich, as well as 34 vil- 
lages and 12 pattis of the Raikwari mahals of Hisampur. 

The Kalhans Chhedwara of Gonda own between them a large 
number of villages in the Hisampur pargana, all of which were 
acquired during theNawabi ruleat the expense of the Saiyids of 
JarwaL The largest estate is that of Dhanawan-Bhandiari, 
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belonging to Thaknrain Sarfaraz Kunwar, widow of Jagmohaii 
Singh, who died in 1898. The bulk of the property lies in the 
Gonda district, but the Bahraich estate consists of 15 villages 
and three shares, with an area of 11,143 acres and a revenue of 
Es. 11,800. Thakur Nageswar Bakhsh Singh of Shahpur, 
another member of the same family, owns the Katka Marotha 
estate of 5,412 acres in the Hisampur pargana, as well as a large 
property in Gonda. He holds eleven villages and six shares, 
assessed at Rs. 8,980. Thaknrain Ritrej Kunwar of Deoli,' 
Kamiar and Barauli, owns the last-named estate in this district 
but, as in the other cases, the greater portion of the taluqa lies 
in Gonda, while Kamiar, the headquarters, is in Bara Banki. The 
Barauli property consists of 13 villages and three shares in 
Hisampur, with an area of 6,636 acres, and a Government demand 
of Rs. 12,680. The only resident Kalhans taluqdar is the 
Thaknrain of Mustafabad, Jaipal Kunwar, who owns four whole 
villages and twelve shares in Hisampur, assessed at Rs, 6,480, 
and also the small estate of Ohingiria in Gonda. She is the 
widow of Indrajit Singh, of the Deoli house, and has held the 
estate in her own right since 1879. 

The only other Rajput taluqdar is Thakur Sitla Bakhsh 
Singh, of Inchhapur-tJmri in the Hisampur pargana. He is of the 
Gaur clan, and the taluqa is of recent date, having been purchased 
by Sorabjit Singh in 1841 from Zafar Mehndi and other Saiyids 
ofJarwal. The property consists of five villages and portions 
of four others, with an area of 4,280 acres and a Revenue of 

Rs. 7,730. He also owns the village of Simra in the Gonda dis- 
trict. 

The Saiyids of Janval now possess but a relic of their for- 
mer estates. The largest property is that of Wera Qazi, which 

comprises eight villages and 17 pattis in Hisampur and Bah- 
raich, and is assessed to a revenue of Es. 11,270. It is now held 
by Musammat Taiyab Begam. the widow of Mir Kazim Husain 
who died in 1894. The property is not in a very flourishing 
condition, having decreased by nearly half since 1874. The 
Alinagar estate of 4,904 acres, comprising nine villages and 18 
pattis in the Hisampur and Bahraich parganas, and assessed at 
Ks. 9,612, has also largely contracted in area during the same 
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period. It is now held by, Mir Haidar Melindi, the son of 
Zafar Mehndi, who died in 1902. The remaining Saiyid estate 
is the diminutive taluqa of Ajatapur, which consists of two 
villages in the Bahraich pargana, assessed at Rs. 880. It 
belongs to Saiyid An lad Husain. The property was given in 
reward for loyal services to Muhammad Shah, a commandant in 
the Oudh army, but his son, Saiyid Sardar Ali, sold more than 
half of it to Sardar Hira Singh, and three more villages have 
been since disposed of. The estate formerly belonged to the 
taluqas of Tipraha and Rehwa. 

The remaining Musalman taluqas are those of Ambhapur 
and Tipraha. The former is a large property of 21,193 acres, 
comprising 35 whole villages and 25 pattis situate in the par- 
ganas of Hisampur and Bahraich, and assessed at Rs. 22,587. 
The present owners are As ghar Ali and Muzaffar Ali, the sons 
of Sheikh Samsaii Ali who also own the small property of 
Partabganj in Bara Banki. The family are Qidwai Sheikhs, 
and are connected with that of Jahangirabad in the Bara Banki 
district. A member of this family, one Amir-ullah, married 
the daughter of Ali Muhammad, Qanun go of Hisampur, and 
thus obtained the property* The Tipraha taluqdar, Thakur 
Muhammad Asghar Ali, is a Khairati Sheikh, whose ancestor 
was a tahsildar of Bahraich under one of the Subahdars of Oudh, 
The property was largely increased by one Salar Bakhsh, but 
half of it was confiscated after the mutiny on account of the 
discovery of concealed cannon. It now eohsists of 15 villages and 
one share in the parganas of Bahraich, Fakhrpur and Nanpara, 
with an area of 10,836 acres and an assessment of Rs. 9,200. 

Lastly, we come to the Sikh grantees of Jamdan, Bhangaha 
and Obahlari. The Jamdan estate, which now consists of 33 
villages and one patti, and lies in the pargana of Charda Bah- 
raich, Hisampur and Dharmanpur, with an area of 36,540 acres, 
and a revenue of Rs. 24,037, is now held by Rani Narain Dei, 
the widow of Sardar Hira Singh, who was made a Raja in 1888. 
The father of the latter, Sardar Jai Singh, a Khattri rais of 
the Panjab, was given the property on account of good and 
faithful services rendered in 1857, from the confiscated estate 
of Oharda. Sardar Hira Singh subsequently increased the estate 
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by purchase. It is managed by Sardar Labh Singh, who is an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

Sardar Baghel Singh, taluqdar of Bhangaha, is also an 
Honorary Magistrate, He is the owner of five villages in 
Ehinga, with an area of 4,500 acres and a revenue of Rs. 5,800. 
He is the son of Sardar Sher Singh, who received the estate for 
his meritorious services rendered during the mutiny from the 
confiscated portion of the Bhinga taluqa. 

Sardar Jagjot Singh and Rani Lichhman Kunwar are the 
present owners of Caahlari estate, which consists of 26 villages 
of pargana Fakhrpur, having an area of 15,350 acres. It is held 
on a partially revenue-free tenure, the demand being Rs. 3,148. 
They also own the village of Sikraura in Gonda. The Cliahlari 
taluqa was formerly held by the Raikwars, but was confiscated 
after the Mutiny and given to Sardars Fateh Singh and Jagat 
Singh, members of the house ofMaharajaRanjit Singh, of Lahore. 

Notwithstanding the very large extent of waste land in 
the district, only a few small tracts were made oyer under 
clearing leases to cultivating grantees. At first only four such 
grants were made. Of these two were very soon afterwards 
resumed for non-performance of the lease conditions, a small area 
being made over to the ex-grantees in consideration of such 
improvements as they had effected. Of the remaining two, one 
was settled with the grantee in accordance with the terms of 
his deed at a quarter assets for the period of the first regular 
settlement and is now assessed in the ordinary manner, and in 
the other case the grantee elected to hold his grant revenue-free 
for twenty years under the rules of 1868. A fifth grant was 
made to the sous of the deposed Raik war Rija of Baundi, and 
was supplemented by the two resumed grants. Only one grant 
was sold in fee-simple. This was bought in 1866 by a Mr. 
Micbea for Rs. 13,500. After being partially cleared, it was again 
sold by him, together with all liabilities, to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur for Rs. 54,120. This estate is known as Risia, and 
lies in the south of pargana Nanpara. 

The independent villages owned by others than taluqdars 
number only 204, covering 114,435 acres, or seven per cent, of the 
total The greater portion is held by ^amindars, the nature 
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of whose tenure only so far differs from that of the taluqdars 
that the property is liable to subdivision among the heirs on the 
decease of the owner. In some instances the zamindari is joint, 
the ownership resting in two or more individuals. The estates 
of single zamindars and coparcenary bodies are thinly scattered 
overall the parganas except Tulsipur. They are most strongly 
represented in the Kaisarganj tahsll and in the parganas of 
Bahraieh and Dharmanpur. The zamindari estates consist of 42 
villages with an area of 64,000 acres, while the coparcenary 
villages are 162 in number and comprise little over 50,000 acres. 
More than half of these consist of the Eaikwari mahals of the 
Kaisarganj tahsll. the history of which is given in Chapter V. 
These now form for the most part distinct and separate estates held 
by separate bodies of sharers. Before the severance of the shares 
of the different branches, about sixty years ago, these villages 
would have afforded a most perfect example of a large coparcen- 
ary property. At the;present time, however , there is a large num- 
ber of distinct estates in only a few of which the shareholders 
own the land in common. Mahant Harcharan Das now owns 
34 villages and portions of twelve others cut of a total of 96. 
The coparcenary villages are all held in pattidari tenure and 
bhaiyachara is unknown in this district. 

The total area held and cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves amounted at the last settlement to 16,689 acres, almost 
all of which was assessed to revenue. Of this 3,951 acres were 
classed as sir, and the remainder as khudkasht. The latter is 
fairly distributed over the district, but is naturally largest in 
parganaHisampur, where the smaller proprietors and the holders 
of hubsettlements are most common. The nature of njjither of 
these forms of proprietary cultivation differs in this* district 
from that of the rest of Oudh. Mr. Boys* considered that the 
sir land originally consisted of all the land in the immediate 
occupation of the old proprietors at the time that the village was 
incorporated in the taluqa. It was the policy of the taluqdar 
to retain the ex-proprietor in his old position as the head-man 
of the village, so far as this could be secured with a due amount 
of subjection, and thus ho allowed him to retain his home 
# Settlsmaat Beport, p. 101. 
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cultivation at a favourable rate. At the first regular settlement 
about 4,200 acres were decreed as sir for the whole district— a 
very small figure, as it was then fully expected that a much larger 
number of claimants would come forward. 

The revenue-free area is only 8,112 acres. Almost all of 
this is. held free of revenue by right of grants made after the 
Mutiny. These were mostly for life only, and in some cases the 
revenue was partially remitted for the life of the grantee’s succes- 
sors, as in the case of the Chahlari estate. In this instance 31 
villages were assigned in maintenance to the grandsons of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. The grant was made revenue- 
free for the life of each of the grantees, a (Quarter-asset revenue 
being demandable during the second life, and the full half- 
asset demand at the third life. Similarly, 6J villages were 
assigned for life to Raja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar in 
Partabgarh, and six villages to the old Qanungo family also for 
life, only five villages, assessed at Rs. 1,087 in 1869, were alienated 
in perpetuity in revenue-free tenure. Thus it is only natural 
that the revenue-free area should have greatly decreased during 
the past 40 years. In 1869 the total area thus assigned was 
37,673 acres with an estimated revenue of Rs. 30,600. 

The area held by pukhtadars or -digrida/rs in subsettle- 
ment amounted at the last revision to 31,885 acres or two per cent, 
of the entire area. Such sub-settlements are found in very 
insignificant numbers except in the Kaisarganj tahsfl, and 
especially pargana Hisampur, These rights were decreed in the 
judicial proceedings that accompanied the first regular settle- 
ment, and were as usual a matter of considerable difficulty. 
No less than 1,825 claims were then preferred, many persons com- 
ing forward who had never held any sort of proprietary con- 
nection with the village. Nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber of claims were withdrawn before hearing, and as many 
as 1,003 were dismissed on trial, the greater part being con- 
signed to the records without the statement of the defendant 
being recorded. In the north of the district the headmen of the 
villages, where they existed at all, had no grounds for any such 
claim, for nearly the whole of this part of the country dates its 
permanent colonization from such a recent , date that the family 
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history of each man is known to his neighbour, and there was 
no room for a vague appeal to that ancient and ancestral con- 
nection with the village which was generally advanced as the 
real ground for claiming a decree. In the south, on the other 
hand, different conditions prevailed, for the villages there have 
been long established, and many held the position of muqaddam 
or headman in an unbroken descent from their ancestors. In 
all 173 claims were decreed or settled out of court, and of these 
no less than 158 were in Hisampur and 127 in the Raikwari 
mahals, which were only included in the lease of Mahant Gur 
Narayan Das a few years before annexation. These rights affected 
68| villages, of which 45 J were decreed in Ranipur and 7| in 
the Saiyid estate of Wera Qazi. Five other villages were 
awarded in subsettlement by the British Indian Association. 
There was no siibsettlement holders in theNanpara tahsfl, while 
in tahsil Bahraich only eight villages and a few shares are thus 
held. 

As in the whole of the north of Oudh, the under-proprie- 
tary tenures in the district are numerous and complex. The 
area held by such under-proprietors, however, is small, amount- 
ing at the last settlement to only 8,052 acres, of which 5,745 
acres were assessable; the remainder consists of groves, sites of 
houses, threshing-tloors, roads and the like. More than half of 
these holdings appear in the Hisampur pargaoa. One reason for 
the smallness of the area is that in most instances of the form 
of tenure known as “birt where su.;h rights referred to whole 
villages, they were included under the head of subsettloment. 
This applied chiefly to the villages of the Bahraich tahsil, where 
the old Jan war lords of Ikauna had granted birts at a very early 
date.^ The practice seems to have been borrowed from Gonda 
where such cessions wore far more common. 

These birts originated in the desire of the landlords to 
bring waste land under the plough, and at the same time to 
make the reclamation immediately remunerative to themselves. 
A birt consisted in the sale of the right to settle on a certain 
waste plot, and to enjoy all such valuable perquisites as would 
necessarily result from that occupation. The purchaser thus 
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secured to himself all tanks dug and groves planted by him, all 
dues leviable from the cultivator and other minor zamindari 
rights. The high prices paid for such rights would induce a 
belief that the security of tenure was unusually good. It would 
not be to the interest of the lord to disturb the birtddr so long 
as he was improving the value of the village, and thus it is 
probably certain that he retained the management for many 
years, while under ordinary circumstances he would after- 
wards remain the headman for generations to come. Moreover, 
he was usually a Brahman, and his high caste would also help to 
render his tenure secure. On the other hand no such engage- 
ment is to be found in any extant birt deed. The birtias, how- 
ever, frequently appear to have remained independent for a long 
time and then at a later date the villages became absorbed into 
the estate of the very lord who originally alienated his right in 
them. Thus it was that the old birtias received the decree of 
subsettlement, while other birt villages which escaped the 
process of reabsorption retained all characteristics of zamindari 


in this district. Very few suits were registered at the regular 
settlement under this head, and birt grants of small holdings 
are extremely i*are. A.nother form of birt was the bishunpirt 
birt” similar in almost every respect to the purchased right, save 
that it was given to Brahmans from religious motives and without 
consideration. These grants were seldom resumed within the 
lifetime of the giver and should not have been resumed at all, 
but in few oases did any such scruples act, and it may be assumed 
that few of the more valuable privileges attaching to the grant 
survived the donor. 

The form of under-proprietary tenure known as “ dih ” is 
chiefly met with in the districts north of the Ghagra. Properly 
it means a deserted village site; but it has come to signify 
that part of a village which was once occupied by houses and 
which has again become waste or under cultivation. Such land 
was always considered the special property of the owner of the 
village, and the right to it remained after all other signs of 
ownership had (disappeared. So closely did the ex-proprietors 
’ cling to their dih landi that the possession of it on a rent-free 
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tenure generally raised a presumption in Ms favour when he 
put forward an ex-proprietary claim in the settlement courts* 
The right was confirmed in many oases, and the area so granted 
amounted to about 220 acres. 

Nankar is another well-known form of tenure, consisting 
originally in a drawback allowed to the proprietor by the 
revenue auhorities from the demand on the estate. As the 
State allowed nankar to the zamindar, so the uoder-proprietor 
claimed it from the taluqdar. It then took the form of a 
fixed sum, either in cash or rent-free land, and was never a per- 
centage. Its amount, however, had a manifest tendency to 
decrease as the taluqdar got a^firmer hold on the village, and 
on account of its value, both intrinsic and sentimental, it was 
always among the first of the privileges to disappear. There 
was some diflSculty in dealing with such cases, as the ex-zamin- 
dari nankar was liable to be confused with the spurious form 
known as chhorwa, an allowance made to lessees, and with the 
nankar tankhuuhi given to the qanungos for their services. 
In all, about 840 acres were awarded to claimants at the settle- 
ment, and cash nankar allowances to the extent of Rs, 2,277 
were decreed. 

It remains to notice the forms of under -proprietary tenure 
known fas chahirum and daswant, words which explain their 
origin, the former meaning one-fourth and the latter a tithe or 
one-tenth. They were originally, in all probability, grants 
made in clearing leases. The percentage was taken on the 
cultivated lands of the village alone, the object being to keep 
up the interest of the holder in maintaining the necessary 
standard. In other cases they were granted to old proprietors 
or influential residents of the village to keep them contented 
and loyal The claims were granted with reference to about 
677 acres. The remainder of the .under-proprietary area con- 
sistB of I*land in which right to sir, groves, tanks, jhfls and 
pasture land was maintained by the decrees of the settlement 
courts. 

Reference has been made above to the minor zamindari 
rights held by the birtias. Such were the anjatri and biswa^ The 
former was an allowance of four ohataks of grain for every 
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maund in the outturn of each cultivator’s plot. It was strictly 
a zamindari perquisite, but was never levied by zamindars other 
than Brahmans, as the due partook of the nature of alms, which 
Brahmans alone are entitled to receive. Consequently the 
zamindar, if not a Brahman, would nominate a man of that 
caste to receive the due instead. The hiswa was of a similar 
nature, consisting of one hiswa of land in each man’s cultiva- 
tion set apart for the zamindari or birtia. Like the mijuri, it 
can only be taken by Brahmans. The same amount of land is set 
apart by each cultivator for the Pandit whose duty it is to name 
the propitious time for sowing. 

We have already dealt with the chief cultivating classes 
in the early portion of this chapter. By far the greater part of 
the land is held by ordinary tenants-at-wil!. At the last settle- 
ment this amounted, in the temporarily-settled part of the dis- 
trict, to nearly 663,000 acres as against 70,000 acres cultivated 
by proprietors, under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, as 
well as that held rent-free or at favoured rents. The area 
held by occupancy tenants at that time was very small, beinjr 
less than 1,400 acres. The rent-free land is well distributed 
amounting to some 26,000 acres, a large proportion of which is 
cultivated by lessees, over 14,000 acres being situated in the 
permanently-settled estates. The area held at favoured rents is 
probably a good deal smaller than the recorded amount of 17,000 
acres, as it was ascertained that this was one of many attempts 
at concealing the assets in one estate in pargana Hisampur. 

• cultivated by tenants-at-will, about 56 per cent, 

I's now held at cash rents, while 44 per cent, of the area still 
pays rent in kind. There has been a great increase of the cash- 
paying area of late years, for in 1870it only amounted to 41 per 
cent., and at the last settlement to 62 per cent. At annexation 
a mos e w o e district was held on grain rents. Cash rents 
vary considerably with the caste of the cultivator. The rates 
Me s 1 very low ; the highest average is that paid by the 

Muraosand Kabariyas, which averages Rs. 5-9 per Le. Vet 

LTcaVT" "f "" V'®’ Ms and other 

aste tenants. Ahira pay on an average Rs. 4-41. There is 

a great difference m favour of high-caste tenants, amounting to 
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about 20 per cent. For Brahmans, Thakurs and Kayasths the 
average difference is somewhat less than four annas in the 
rupee, which is commonly the extent of caste privilege in Oudh. 
Pathans, too, are favoured, paying on an average Es. 4 *11 per 
acre. The general average fur the whole of the cash-paying land 
was Rs. 4*34 per acre; but the incidence is much lower in the 
permanently-settled; estates, which give an average of only 
Es. 3-72. 

Br^»adly speaking, it may be said that the villages of this 
district in which grain-rents prevail are those in which the 
cultivation is new or extending, or those in which, from their 
situation or the quality of the soil, the crop from year to year is 
uncertain, such as villages ordinarily liable to inundation or the 
depredatitms of wild animals, or villages mainly depending on 
the rice crop. At the same time it must be remembered that 
long-established custom is frequently the only reason why one 
village pays rents in kind while its neighbour is cash-rented. 
Where the grain-rented area in a village is merely a small pro- 
portion of the whole, it is generally found that this area consists 
of fields which for some reason or other are precarious. Mr. 
Harrison writes:* ** These general facts are sufficient to indicate 
that standard rates which are applicable to cash-rented land 
cannot be expected to apply to grain-rented areas in this 
district. This propositicn was at once established in par- 
gana Bahraich, which was the first to present large areas under 
produce rents for valuation ; and it was kept in view through- 
out the subsequent proceedings.** 

The actual area of grain-rented land brought under assess- 
ment was 290,770, and the valuation made at the last settlement 
gave an average incidence of Es, 2‘95 per acre, cr about 32 per 
cent, less than that of the accepted cash-rental We find the 
same allowances made in favour of the higher castes; Brahmans 
and Thakurs as a rule give one-third of the produce as against 
one-half given by the lower caste cultivators, Mr. Boys gives 
a long and detailed account of the prevailing systems of crop 
division,! which varies in different parganas. These systems 
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are far more intricate in the northern parganas, where grain- 
rents predominate than in the south, where only the inferior 
lands are rented in this manner. In the north, the prevailing 
practice is first to ascertain the total crop produce, and then to 
deduct the field-watchers* wages, calculated generally at one 
ser per maund and the weighman*s dues, which average one- 
eighth of a ser in each maund. From the remainder is deducted 
the eultivator*s allowance or c/iawa, ranging from one to four 
sers in the maund. Then the landlord steps in and takes several 
charges; these include the cesses known as patwari and rakh- 
war% representing the pay of the patwari and chaukidar, each of 
which amounts to one ser per maund; the kaq panseri and the 
sidha, each being a lump sum of five sers paid by each Cultiva- 
tor; and the haq taluqdari, a sum equivalent to the weighman*s 
dues. After this the cultivator takes his batta, which is 
nominally the ploughman’s wages, but which is generally 
allowed throughout the north of the district even to cultivators 
who follow their own ploughs. This is usually calculated at 
one maund in every six of the heap as it remains after all the 
above-mentioned deductions. Then the heap is divided 
equally or in the proportion of one to two, as the case may be. 
Lastly, the cultivator has to make over a due known as the 
ser bhitarif so called from its being taken from the tenant’s 
share after division. Mr. Boys calculated that as a general 
rule the landlord receives slightly over two-fifths of the whole 
produce, but that in different estates the rate varies from 29 to 
52 per cent., the commonest case being 47-5 per cent. Besides 
the actual division of the gathered crop, the systems known as 
hankut and darkat are largely followed. Under both of these 
the standing crop is estimated in maunds, and the landlord’s 
share is calculated on this estimate. Under the former system 
the landlord’s share is paid in grain, and under the latter its 
value is paid in money at the prevailing rate. 
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in property owing to the adoption of the principles upon which 
the summary settlement was made were only very slight. Out 
of 3,682 villages which in the year preceding annexation v/cre 
held by the talnqdars, they were maintained in the proprietorship 
of 2,998; of the remainder 305 wmre included in the single estate 
of Banndi, from which the taluqdar was excluded, not as having 
no right to these villages, but on account of defalcation in the 
payment ofthe revenue, while 230 were deserted villages, and on 
that account settled with no one. The taluqdars were only ousted 
from 78 villages, in which the adverse claimants were declared 
the owners of the properties. 

The second summary settlement was made in 1859, shortly 
after the restoration of order. This, too, was very light, its 
moderation being notorious; but it seems to have been very fairly 
calculated on the average ass^s of the preceding years. If we 
take the Nawabi demand as 80 per cent., we obtain an average 
rental of Rs. 2,92,180 for the years prior to annexation iu the 
690 villages referred to above. The half of this would be Es. 
1,46,090, whereas the summary demand for the same area w^as 
Rs. 1,44,253; but probably 80 jjer cent, is a low estimate. 
Generally speaking, however, it may be assumed that the assess- 
ment of 1859 did not fall far short of half of the existing 
assets at that time. The inckkneo of the demand was on an 
average Re. 1-4. per acre of cultivation throughout the district, 
the highest rate being Re. 1*8 2 in Ikauiia and Hisampur, and 
the lowest Re. 0-14 in Nanpara and Bliinga. The total demand 
for the whole district, including the subsequently-added pargana 
of Tulsipur, was Rs. 5,79,706.^ 

The first regular settlement of the district was commenced 
by Major E. G. Clark in 1865 and completed in 1872 by Mr. 
H. S. Boys, Iu was preceded by a professional survey begun 
in 1865, which was followed by a field survey. The most 
important feature, perhaps, of this settlement- was the establish- 
ment of the settlement courts, and tho formation of the perma- 
nent record of rights. The courts were open for the preferment 
of claims from the commencement of the settlement operations 
until March, 1871, a period of^ over fivo years. In all, 7,496 
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v}tihm were adjudicated, of which 1,154 referred to proprietary 
tilie, 1,<S32 to subsettlements, 3,33S to under-proprietary rights 
and 1,172 to shares and other minor claims, A large number 
of those cases were thrown out at first sight as the claims were 
wholly unfounded aud unsupported; almost as many were purely 
formal, and on the whole the litigation was of a peculiarly mild 
character. We have already dealt in the preceding chapter with 
the claims to subsettlemcnt and under-proprietary rights. One 
reason that they "were so few is that in the largo Kapurthala estate 
the agents made it known that the only chance of an under- 
propi ietor obtaining anything from them lay in looking to the 
a.gciils and not to the courts, where they resisted every claim 
to the utmost. The claims to lull proprietary right 'were very 
few, and only 111 out of 1,154 preferred were successful. Out 
of 259 villages settled in 1859 with others than taliiqdars, 10 
were decreed to taliiqdars and 35 'were adjudged the property 
(d‘ Government. In. all, only 47 villages in the whole district 
changed hands, and even thou the mutations were more appa- 
rent than real; for in the case of 18 villages comprised in one 
estate, which was loused at the summary settlement to a merely 
titular holder, the real owners were restored to possession, 
while of the 35 villages decreed to Government, 24 were held 
as Government propert}^ and were leased out as such at the sum- 
mary boltlement, and only 11 were decreed away from those 
who held them in 1859. 

Toe wdiole ot' the district was assessed by Majur Clark, wdth 
the cxceptiori of Dharmanpur and the trans-Rapti portion of 
Bhinga, where Mr, Boys completed the work. The assessment 
was made and reported by parganas, but these were divided 
into circles, selected topographically and numbering twenty- 
eight in all. Major Clark then proceeded to fix rent rates, test- 
ing the entries in the rent-rolte and the returns given by the 
managers wdth the results ascertained by personal examioatiom 
These rates were applied to the natural soils as recorded, except 
in Hisampur, where a single rate was used for all grain-rented 
land, the regular rent rates being applied to the cash-paying 
areas only. The assets obtained on , this basis ’ formed the main 
for tjhe but' ■ this was freq^uently ' ihodited ' by 
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the observation and experience of the Settlement Offieor, In 
the portion assessed by Mr. Boys graia-rents were almost 
universal, so that there was no possibility of extracting rent- 
rates fnvra the village papers. Consequently he endeavoured to 
ascertain the average annual value of the outturn in each class 
of soil, and thus obtained rates which tallied apxjroxinrrtely 
with tho other lists. The revised assessment made on these 
principles was Rs. 10,01,656, ineiuding Tulsipiir and excluding 
the increase on the quit rent estates held by the Eaja-i-Rajgan 
of Kapurthala imposed for the purposes of cesses. Thus the 
rent increase on the summary settlement amounted to about 
Es. 4,22,000, or somewhat over 72 per cent. 

The second regular settlement of the district began in Second 
November, 1896, when Mr. J. A. Norrio was appointed Settle- 
merit Officer. Operations wetc interrupted by his death in the 
following April, when he was succeeded by Mr. P. Harrison. 

The work was finished in three years, the last assessment, that 
of pargana Dharmaripur, being reported in August 1899, The 
preliminary work of survey was effected by the patwaris under 
professional supervision in tho cold weather of 1894, There was 
no regular revision of records, such a work not being neoded in 
a district where tho tenures are so simple and subordinate 
rights few. ^riie total cost of the settlement was only Rs. 44 
per square mile of the area exclusive of the reserved forests; this 
is a very low figure and <ompares favourably with that of most 
districts. At the preceding settlement it amounted to nearly 
Rs. 159 per squire mile. The settlement remains in force for 
periods varying in the case of different parganas from 29 to 81 
years. In the Kaisarganj tahsil it will expire on the SOth 
June, 1928; in Bahraifdi on the same- day of 1929; and in Nan- 
para on the same date in 1930. The settlement was sanctioned 
for ihu full pericxl in all cases except the Ambhapur estate, 
where it was made for fifteen years only, on account of tlie 
falsification of tho rent-roll by the proprietor.* In this case 
the settlement will fall in on the 30th June,, 1912. 

' With regard ti> the progress made since the preceding Fm;?r6s» 
settlement, Mr. Harrison writes The lii^^trici has enjoyed a '''' 

* G. 0. Ko. %h Oofeobor, XW. I ' f Final p: 16. 
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period of peaceful prosperity which has enabled it to continue 
the recoveiy already commenced between annexation and the 
first regular settlement. It has escaped serious agricultural 
calamities and has been brought in touch with distant markets 
by the opening of the rail VTay. The cultivated area and the 
double-cropped area haye both greatly extended, while the more 
valuable crops of maize and wheat are grown in immensely 
increased areas. Population isalso filling up gradually, but there 
is still room for many more tenants in the upland portion of 
the district where land still remains to be reclaimed and hold- 
ings are comparatively large. The landlords are principally 
wealthy men who have the capital and the intelligence to 
develop their estates. The tenants include a good leaven of the 
best classes and are, as a rule, contented and well-to-do. Prices 
have risen as elsewhere in the provinces.’’ ^SSince 1894, as a 
consequence of flood and famine in other parts of the country, 
prices have received a further impetus, which, however, cannot 
be confidently expected to have a lasting effect. The maize- 
growing tracts especially have benefited exceedingly by the high 
prices in the famine period. The district, as a whole, may be 
described as prosperous and progressing, and it may be expected 
that as the population increases so much further progress will be 
made that the majority of landlords will almost forget the largo 
enhancement which have now been made.’^ 

The feature in the assessment which may first be noted is 
that separate circle or standard rates wore deduced for high and 
low-caste tenants holding at cash rents, and a third set of rates 
for the grain-rented area. The standard rentals at circle rates 
thus consist, first, of the valuation of iJie cash-rented holdings of 
low-caste tenants by low-caste rates applied to the classified soil 
are<as ; secondly, to a similar valuation of the cash-rcntcd hold- 
ings of high-castc tenants, and of the assumption area other 
than grain-rented land, at high-caste rates; and lastly of a 
valuation of the grain-rented area at special grain rates. The 
most important point was the method of obtaining rates for tlfts 
valuation of the large grain-rented areas, and as it was suggested 
that an , average of the recorded rent-rolls over a scries of 
ymth probably jaot give too high ^ ba^is for assessment, 
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a very careful examination was made, with the result that so 
<.rcata correspondence was found in the records of villages ol 
the same class, so consistently did the income vm-y with fluctua- 
tions of seasons and prices, that it was impossible to resist the 
eonclusion that the returns of grain rents are in the mam accu- 
rate and can be relied on as a basis for the valuation ^la ■ 

renied areas.”* The average was taken for two \e years, 
the rates were pitched somewhat below the actuals ^ 
allow a margin for arrears, and for receipts from 
cesses included in the demand, which are not to 

xcvenue.t Hents in general have already been dealt with . ho 
treatment of the recorded cash rents presented no special diff- 

f.iiUv exceiit in the Ambhapur villages. 

The issessablc area was not easily ascertained, as was 
unavoidable in a district where so much of tl,e c^allivation is new 
and some of it not well established. In Dharmaiipur. 
instance, a most backward and precarions tract, the assessment 
conkl only be made on the areas that were determined as noi 
inally safe after an examination of the returns for a number 
of yLrs. The holdings of the district include large areas 
of fallow, and the rental of this is often an unstable asset. 1 nr- 
ther the reclamations are often too great to he_ permanency 
maintained, especially when they are m “ , 

endeavour was made to determine the fair stable area wb ch 

could be cultivated regularly from year to year and for which 

vent could be regularly paid. In all, 686,660 acres wei. 

assessed, which exceeds the cultivated area at survey to a small 

, extent but is below the average of the preceding five years. 

'' Tke rental assets were detcrmineclat Ks. 25,18,251, to which The now 
was added Ife. 25,021 as sayar income, while Ks. 51,183 were 
deducted for improvements, giving a total of Ks. 24, Jo ,989. I-ie 
assessment was made at 45*26 per cent, of the assets, giving a rove^ 
mieofKs 11,29.595, and showing with an incidonooof lie. 1 66 
per acre of cultivation, an enhancement of 40*42 per cent, on the 

expiring demand. Excluding nominal assessments the increase 
is 41*18 per cenl.-a high figure, bu t not calcnlatod to retard m 

"’"♦ihial Bepojt, p.lO. 
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any way the progress of the district, and inevitable under the 
rapid improvement already shown. Further, the rise was moder- 
ated by a system of progressive enhancements, the increase for 
the first five years being 25*7 per cent, rising to 36*2 per cent, in 
the second five years, and reaching the full figure in the eleventh 
year. The increase was greatest in the estates of Payagpur, 
Nanpara, Nawabganj-Aliabad, and the temporarily-settled por- 
tions of the Kapurthala property, but in every case the assessment 
was made at a moderate proportion only of the assets. Perhaps 
the greatest suSerer is the Nawab of Nawabganj-Aliabad, for 
cultivation has practically reached its limits on his property, and 
there is no great prospeot of an enhancement of the already high 
rents. The only large estate in which an actual increase has been 
made in the demand is that of the Raja of Mallanpur, whose 
property lies in the precarious and alluvail tracts near the junc- 
tion of the Sarju and the Ghagra, and along the banks of the 
lat’^er, and has, if anything deteriorated since the former settle- 
ment. 

It remains to explain the meaning of the term “'saj/ar/' 
This is given to manorial dues, the principal items from which 
such income is derived in the lowland tracts being grazing, 
thatching grass, reeds and fish. In the upland portion of the 
district there is a substantial income from the Ikauna forests 
owned by the Kapurthala estate, from mahua trees in the forests 
of Nawabganj-Aliabad and elsewhere, and from fish and reeds, 
in the few lakes and jhlls. The term also includes the receipts 
from a portion of the fallow, which is regularly let for grazing, 
and which were taken out of ^he cash rental and transferred to 
this head, to which they properly belong. Care was taken, how- 
ever, to add no more than a moderate Cvstimate of the averao-c 
receipts in every case where they were important. 

The permanently-settled area in this district is very large, 
amounting to 335,695 acres, or nearly 20 per cent, of the entire 
area. Of this 203,593 acres belong to the Eaja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala and the remainder to the Maharaja of Balrampur . The 
former received among several grants as a reward for loyal ser- 
vices the confiscated estates of Baundi and Bhitauli, which were 
made over to him ai;, a-^rpdtdal rate of payment, equivalent to 
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half the summary assessment* The Bhitauli estate now belongs 
to the Bara Banki district ; but the large amount remaining only 
pay>s au annual revenue of Rs, 48,943, which represents an 
incidence of Ee. 0-3*10 per acre of the total area. The Maha- 
raja of Balrainpiir holds 132,102 acres in perpetual settlement ; 
but ho pays the full demand as assessed at the first regular settle- 
ment, amounting to Rs. 1,23,030, and representing an incidence 
of Re. 0-14-10 per acre. 

With regard to tiic nature of these grants, we may again 
quote Mr* Boys “ The circumstances under which these orders 
were passed are remarkable as indicating the very dim light that 
had penetrated the India Oflice at a period so late as 1870, on the 
subject of perpetual assessments and their ultimate effect on the 
finances of the country. When the original orders regarding these 
rewards estates were <;ommunicatcd to the five loyal taluqdars, 
a badly-worded scnience rendered it doubtful whether these 
noblemen were entitled to hold these properties at the full revised 
assessment or at that assessment less 10 per cent. The Chief 
Commissioner, in submitting the point for the- orders of the Gov* 
ernment of India, n commended that the full revised demand 
should be levied, but that this assessment should be perpetuak 
The Government of India in sanctioning this proposal remarked 
that though it appeared that the taluqdars wouhl get under it 
something more than was originally intended, still the difference 
was not very important. The Secretary of State also, in giving 
his adherence to the proposal, clearly was of opini*»u that its finan- 
cial effect did not differ materially from that of the orders as they 
originally stood. When, however, it is considered that thirty 
years hence these estiUcs will probably be yielding a rental not less 
than 50 percent, in excess of that now assumed, the loss to Govern- 
ment and the extent of the additional bounty that has been 
conferred on the loyal grantees may bo imagined/’ That Mr* 
Boys’ forecast was correct has been proved, by the examination 
of the assets made at the last settlement in order to determine 
the annual value for the purpose of fixing the cesses. The gross 
assets were calculated at Rs, 7,60>592, whereas according to the 
original assessments they were only Es, 4,41,832. Thus the 
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advantage of the permanent settlement is already over two lakhs 
of rnpG.es per annum to the estates concerned. In 1897 it was 
computed that the Kapurthala estate alone benefits lo the exbent 
ofRs. 1,55,000 annually. 

In the temporarily-settled estates cesses are calculated auto- 
matically at a fixed percentage of the revenue. In the perma- 
nently-settled portion of the districts, however, it was necessary 
to frame a nominal assessment for this purpose. The result of 
this was a nominal revenue of Rs. 3,73,750, being 49*14 per cent, 
of the assets. The total amount paid as cesses in 1902 was 
Rs, 2,19,315, or 16 per cent, on the nominal revenue demand. 
Cesses were not unknown in Nawabi times, although they did 
not assume the same proportions then as now. The ordinary 
dues and perquisites payable by the landowners were five in 
number, and amounted to about four or five per cent, of the 
revenue. These payments, however, instead of being expended 
for the good of the district in which they were levied, merely 
went to enrich the collector and his treasurer. The former 
claimed a cess known as behri, a percentage varying from one 
to two per cent, on the revenue ; the qaluhatana, a fee of one 
or two rupees per village in small estates, and one or two gold 
mohars in each paid when the engagement for the estate 

was signed; and a similar payment known as hkent, varying from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 in small estates, and from Rs. 100 to Ra. 250 in 
the larger tahiqas. The treasurer claimed two cesses ; one was 
called 8%rf hha^ana, and was the discount which he charged 
upon the old coin in n?hich the payments were necessarily made, 
the revenue which was paid into the Lucknow treasury being 
only received in that of the most recent issue of the mint ; the 
discount was a quarter anna in the rupee. The other was known 
as rasadi, and amounted to six annas per cent. 

The total revenue of the district from ali‘ sources in the 
year 1901 was Rs. 13,73,800. The great bulk of this, which, 
however, excludes the forest revenues, consisted of the land-reve- 
nue collections. Next came stamps, with Rs. 1,27,500; excise, 
with Rs. 70,600 ; and income-tax, which yielded over Rs. 20,000. 
Ihe remainder consists of the rent of Government villages and 
Itod^^Rs. 6^750 and Law and Justice, Rs. 5,060. The expenditure 
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was Rs. 1,27,000 for the same period. Of this, the land- 
revenue and land records establishments absorbed Rs. 99,000 ; 
medical, Rs. 13,500; and Law and Jusdee, Rs. 7,500. /Iho 
remainder came chiefly under tbe heads^of the stamp, excise, and 
Guveronient estates establishments. Thus the expenditure is 
<mly 9*23 per cent, of the income, and 'even this is higher than 
usual, as the temporary Settlement Department has now con .hided 
its labours. ‘ The expenditure,. hcH\o^vei%.: does- incimlc the 
cost of the police force, which is charged to provincial revenues, 
and amounts to about Rs. 1,82,000 annually.', 

E’or the purposes of police administratioa the district is 
divided into twelve circles. It has been recent iy proposed to 
increase thiC number to sixteen, and this will iavolve a redistribu- 
tion of the areas. At ti.ie present time there are police-stations 
at the three tahsil headquarters, the pargaiia capitals ot hhiiiga, 
Ikauna and Fakiirpiir, and at .Payagpur, IVialhipur, Sisaiya, 
Motipur, Khairighat a;..d Sujanli. The circie.s in no case corre- 
spond with the pargaaa or tahsil boundaries, an inconvmiient 
arrangement that might well be remedied. The Naapara tahsil 
is divided up among no less tiian eight circles, and Bahraich and 
Kaisarganj among six each. In the Balrraioh taiisil there are 
stations at Bahraijh, Payagpur, Bhinga and Ilvaima. The Bah*^ 
raich police-circle comprises part of Bahraich, and also extends 
into the parganas of liisampiir, Fakhrpnr and Nanpara. The 
Payagpur circle consists of parts of the Bahraich and Ikauna 
parganas and also a large portion of Hisampur. The Bhinga 
circle comprises a part of Bhinga, the whole of Tulsipur and a 
few villages of Bahraich. The Ikauna circle beh mgs solely to 
this tahsil, but is divided between the parganas of Ikauna, 
Bhinga and Bahraich, The rest of the tahsil, cou.sisiing of only 
six villages of Bahraich and 28 villages of Bhinga, is assigfjed to 
the Nanpara and Mulhipur police-stations* In the Nanpara 
tahsil there are stations at Nanpara, Motipur, Malhipur, Khairi- 
ghat and Sujauli. The Nanpara circle lies in the parganas of 
Nanpara and Charda, with one village of Bahraich. The Moti- 
pur circle consists of 60 villages of Nanpara, half Dhannanpur 
and a small portion of Charda. Khairighat comprises a large 
pf^ft of Nanpara and twelve villages of ■ Fakhr-pur* Malhipur 
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These figures exclud 
of Bahraich, Nanpara and Bhmga, wL- - 
and the rural police or village chaukidara, 
men. The rural police are now paid by Gov^ 

Oudh rural police rate. Formerly his position ^ 

anomalous. He was paid either by the landlord m cash or. as 
was very commonly the case, by the cultivators at the rate of 
so much grain per plough, the value of the same bemg taken 

into account by the landlord when he paid him his wages. Thi 

was a most unsatisfactory arrangement, as it rendere e c 

kidar a servant to all intents and purposes of the landlord, and 

also frequently of the very cultivators. 

There is one jail in the district, at Bahraich. which is under 
the charge of the Civil Burgeon. The present building is of the- 
ordiniy pattern and was erected in 1860. It took the p ace 
■ of an earlier building, which was employed from annexation 
to 1859, when it was condemned on account of the unhealthiness , 
of the situation. This jail was the only regular institution of its. 

kind in Ihe whole of Oudh, outside Lucknow. i, 

The criminal work of the distriebis fairlylight. The figur^ 
r/ivcu ift the appendix to this volume show tiie details with 
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regard to the number of persons convicted or bound over in 
respect of the more important crimes, and also the figures of 
cognizable crime since 1898 • These figures sufficiently explain 
themselves and call for little comment. It will be noticed that 
the number of offences against property is proportionately small, 
while the more heinous offences against the person are fair y 
common. The district superintendent of police in 1903 remarks 
that, with a few exceptions, the criminal statistics of the past 
ten years present no striking features. These exceptions may be 
briefly mentioned. Dacoity occurs not uncommonly, the average 
number of convictions obtained for this crime and for robbery 
being about fourteen annually. These dacoitiesare sometimes of 
a serious nature, as armed gangs have occasionally harassed t^ho 
district, their ocourrenoc being partly due to the fact tuat 
Bahraich borders on Nepal, the latter territory affording a ready 
means of escape. Murder is fairly prevalent : the returns show- 
ing an annual average of eight eases. Riotmg is another form 
of crime frequently indulged in by the iuhabitauts, the average 
number of persons convictefl for this offence since 1898 being 
over sixty. Grievous hurt, too, is a cummon accompaniment of 
rioting, the average number of cases falling under this head 
being about 72. The commonest offences are, as usual, house- 
breaking and petty thefts. These are always frequent among 
agricultural communities and in this district are rendered easier 

by the fact that a great number of the houses are only built of 
thatch and where there are mud walls a thatched hurdle is 
generally used as a door. Arson is a favourite offence, especial ly 
among bad characters, and is generally committed in return for 
evidence given. Considering the nature of the district, catt.e 
theft occurs but rarely ; the returns show an average of over forty 
cases annually brought to convictions, but there has been a 
great decrease of late years, and there are no professional cattle * 

Leves or receivers in the district. Cattle poisoning for the 
sake of obtaining the skin appears to be unknown. ^ 

The distillery system prevails throughout^ the district, Kxdae. 
except in the northern portions of the Nanpara and Bahraich 
ta hsils, where the ontstill system is still in force. There is no 
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distillery at the district headquarters, with twelve stills, turning 
out 21,713 gallons of liquor on an average, form the figures 
of the three years ending in 1902. There appears to have been 
a <5onsiderable decrease in this direction during the past thirty 
years, for the estimated average in 1875 was over 50,000 gallons 
annually. There are 114 shops managed under the distillery 
system, or one to every 23*5 squu-e miles of area. There are 
also two shops licensed to sell English liquor, paying fees to the 
amount of Rs. 108 yearly. Most of the liquor is distilled from 
xnahua, which is the most papular, as it is also the cheapest. 
The spirit distilled from molasses is of two kinds, that obtained 
from gur beiiig more expensive than that made from shira. 
All those are commonly used, but no figures are available to 
show the proportions in which they are manufactured. Far- 
inerly the duty varied according to the strength, but at the 
present time only two strengths arc recognised. Proof liquor 
pays a slilbhead duty of Rs. 2 per frallou, and underproof 
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average being about 3,750 bighas, with an annual outturn of 525 
niaunds. Diirirtg the ten years ending 1901, the average culti- 
vation of poppy was 12,203 bighas, showing a considerable 
increase, but at the same time the average annual produce was 
only 693 maundvS, or two sers two clihataks to the acre — a very 
poor result. For this the cultivator is paid at the rate of Rs. 5 
per ser for all opium delivered at Bahraich. The value of the 
average produce is Rs, 12-13'6 per standard bigha. The great 
diuiinution in the outturn during the past thirty years seems to 
be due to the cultivation of inferior land. The cultivation of 
poppy finds favour with the tenants on account of the advances 
made by the Opium Department, wiiich keep the cultivators in 
cash at a rather trying perio d of the year. 

Opium is gold retail at the tahsfls of Bahraich, Nanpara Con- 
and Kaisargaiij, Fi»r ihe ten years preceding 1871 the average 
receipts were about Rs, 4,160, showing a total consumption of 
260 sers. It was then observed that the demand was on the 
increase, and this view is borne out by more recent figures. For 
ihe four years ending 1901 the average receipts were Rs. 31,450, 
and the consumption about 2,000 scts. The consumers are 
mainly Muhammadans, wdio chiefly reside in the towns of Ifan- 
para and Bahraicd}* There is a prevalent idea that opium is an 
antidote to fever, and that is probably true to some extent is 
illustrated by the fact that opium is more generally consumed 
in maLrious tracts than elsewhere, Tiiere is an Assistant 
stationed at Bahraich for the administration of the Department. 

Income-tax was first introduced soon after annexation, but Income^ 
abolished in 1874, In 1873 it yielded, aii the rate of six pies per 
rupee, the sum of Rs. 13,022 paid by 184 persons, of whom 55 
were in trade or bankers, one was a lawyer, three were in 
service and 125 were connected with the land as owners or 
occupiers. The tax was reintroduced under Act II of 1886. 

The figures for the whole district and the tahsfls since 1890 
will be found Ixi the appendix."^ In 1901 the number of assessees 
was 845, of whom 60 were in service and the rest in trade 
and other professi<ms. Tlie income from this source,, as well as 
the number of assessees, will be greatly reduced by the recent 
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orders of Government, under which all incomes under Rs. 1,000 
are exempted from taxation. 

Nothing need be said under the head of income from 
stamps, as the figures given in the appendix are sufficiently 
illustrative.'^ The average annual receipts from all sources for 
the ten years ending 1902 are about Rs. 1,02,000, non-judicial 
stamps representing nearly 25 per cent. The figures naturally 
fluctuate from year to year, but no marked increase is perceptible. 

The Registrar of the district is the Judge of Gonda, and 
as the returns are only given for the whole judgeship, we have 
nodetailed figures for Bahraieh. There are at present four 
registration offices, lot ated at each tahsil headquarters and at 
Bhinga. Formerly there wmre others at Charda, Ikaiina and 
B^aklirpur, but the first two were abolished in 1895 and the last 
in 1899. Tlio total number of documents registered for the five 
years ending 1901 averages 2,060, and the returns show but 
little variation. The receipts for the same period amounted 
on an average to Rs. 4,027 and the expenditure to Rs. 2,029. 

A list of. all the post-offices in the district will be found 
in the appendix to this volume. There are in all 31 offices, 
maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 10,530 and Rs. 2,840 for 
the Imperial and District posts respectively. The genera! 
adminiKstration and control of these offices rests with the 
Imperial Postal Department, but the charges for the District 
offices are met by the district d‘5k cess. The pay of the sub- 
postmaster and one postman at Bhinga is also paid from the 
Imperial budget. Toe head station is at Bahraieh, from which 
the post goes by rail and road daily to the suboffices, and 
thence to the branch offices. The district post goes by road 
except to Matera, where there is a railway station. Formerly 
there were three Imperial lines running from Nanpara and 
Bahraieh to Bahramghat and Lucknow, to Payagpur, Gonda 
and Fyzabad, and to Sitapur via Chahlarighat. With the 
exception of Nanpara and Bahraieh, up to 1873 there were no 
Imperial offices, the 15 others being under local control. They 
were located at the police-stations and at other convenient 
places selected by the Settlement Officer. ^ 
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Local Self-Government in this district is representea Dy 
the municipalities and the District Board. There are no towns 
administorod under Act XX of 185b. The municipalities .xie 
three in nuinhor, Bahraich, Xanpara and Bbingi. Ihe last is 
a poor place, and it has been proposed to abolish the Municipal 
Board, and instead to administer the town under chapter XII 
of Act I of 1900. Details of the administration will be found 
in the articles on the several towns and the statements of income 
and expenditure in the appendix to this volume.* The prin- 
cipal form of taxation is an octroi tax on imports in Bahraich 
and Nanpara, a tax on weighmen in Bahraich levied at the rate 
of Rs. 12 per annum per weighman, and a house-tax in Bhinga, 
at the rate of 7| per cent, on the annual rental value of cacli 
house and building. To this is added a horso and wheel 
tax, at the rate of four annas per horse and eiglit annas per 
vehicle. Tlicre is no trade in Bhinga, and the institution of 
an octroi would not be feasible. The rauuicipalitios of 
Bahraich and Nanpara are well mauageil and in a financially 
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hospital at Bahraicli, thoie at Bainga, Payagpur Ikacn. xr • 
sarganj, Nanpara, Motipar and Sujauli, and the female h’ 
at Bahraich. The Payagpur dispensar; was buil Tnt on7l 
by the present Eaja, and was opened in 18.4 by the Liem^'l 
Governor and Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles fv 7 
The private dispensaries are those at Biuadi, maintaiul^ 17^* 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala; at Charda, supported l,v 
Maharaja of Balrampur ; and the dispensary at tiiT Saivid t 7 
argah, which is under the management of the Daro-ah 

xnittee. No returns are forthcomkg for these pr^7 7 

tions, but they do very inod wort 1 1 ? ^ mstitu- 

^ ^ S work aiidaFeriiuchaT3i)roci‘ifA/] t 

the th» average „„a,b ” 

for the four years ending 1902 was 708 th.fi la • b-^Gents 
for the Rvhraieh, Bhinga“a„d the wi holtT r ’‘'t’* 
patients for the same period averacred 75 oqo 7 i ® 
falling on the Bahraich. Nanpat: ^7: ^ 
mstitucions. Some idea of the uLulness of^th i 
be gatheredfrom the fact that 92-1 pu- cent 

cured, and only -031 per cent, died in hospit.] ^ ™ 

either ceasing to attend or being no better for* i ! 

growth of their popularity may be estimated fro^tl?' 

figures compared With those of 1870 to 1874 wh m th ® 
annual attendance at the two di men ’ . the average 

The».dra,.h.rg,„r,bodU.ri„'^“:::^^^^ 
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is the most important ; in it about 100 boys aro instructed by 
eight masters in English, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Nagri. There are two branches of this school in Bahraieh, with 
140 pupils and six masters, in which Urdu, Nagri and English 
are taught. The other English schools are those at Baundi and 
Ikauna, supported by the Kapurthala estate and at Bhinga and 
Nanpara, which are maintained by the taluqdars. Another anglo- 
vernacular school will shortly be opened at Payagpur. It will 
be endowed and furnished by the Kaja at his own cost. The 
foundation stone was laid by the Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir J. J. Digges LaTouche, on the 14th of March 1903. 

There are two Government vernacular town schools, at 
Kaisarganj and at Ghulamalipura in Bahraieh. The former has 
115 boys and six masters, and the latter 120 boys and five masters, 
A similar school is maintained by the American Mission in 
muhalla Sparkesganj at Bahraieh, It has 180 pupils and six 
masters, and costs about Rs. 150 per mensem, part of which is 
defrayed from a Government grant, A list of all the Govern- 
ment and aided village schools will be found in the appendix. 
With regard to the unaided indigenous schools maintained by 
Pandits and Maulvis, it is difficult to obtain any reliable returns, 
as the numbers vary from year to year. In Bahraieh itself there 
are two important Sanskrit and Islamiaschoolsin the Sparkesganj 
and Qazipura muhallas, supported by private subscriptions and 
a contribution from the Municipality. Female education makes 
but kttle progress, as there is only one aided girls’ school in the 
Khattripura muhalla of Bahraieh, with 22 Musalrnani scholars. 

At the last census the total number of literate persons was 
32,979, of whom 629 were females. This gives a proportion of 
S'13 per cent, of the population, which is somewhat above the 
general average for the United Provinces. Tbe proportion is 
highest m the case of Hindus, the figures being 3 22 per cent, 
as against 2'65 per cent, for Musalmans. The progress of educa- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that the proportion of literate 
males has increased from 3-6 per cent, in 1881 to 4-7 per cent, in 
1891 and 5-9 per cent, at the last census. Bahraieh thus showing a 
greater improvement than any other district of Oudh. Female 
education, too, has improved, the number rising from -04 per cent. 
■"'■I •' 15bh. 
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... ui xtjyji. uver Halt the educated male popula- 

tion arc literate in Hindi only. More than 10,400 of the 
remainder know both Urdu and Hindi, but generally are more 
proheient in Hindi, and about, 4,000 know Urdu only The 
number of persons literate in English is 714, of whom 50 are 
females. The latter generally are literate in Hindi, but a fair 
proportion know Urdu also. ^ 

The average income from cattle pounds for the ten year, 
ending 1902 is about Es. 8,750. The details for each year will 
be found in the appendix.* They constitute an important source 
of income in this district, as is only natural on account of the 
large areas of reserved forest and the number of cattle which 
JTO kept m large herds by breeders and graziers. There are in 
all 16 pounds in the district, of which those at Payagpur and 
Ikauna police-stations and the forest pounds of Gulra and Tal 
Baghora in pargana Bhinga are in the Bahraich tahsfl • those !t 
fWrganj, Jarwal, Pakhrpur and Sisaiya are in tahsfl Kai- 

'^3-rgani; while the rest are in Nanpa^g^ ^ni 
{j^ . • -rneseare, in pargana 

- anpara, at the police-stations of Nanpara and Khairighat, at 
ur 1 a m the forest, and at Ohaudhrigaon on the Nepal frontier 
n pargana Oharda at Malhipur police-station, and at Abdullah- 
,anj in the forest; and in Dharmanpur at the Sujauli polioe- 

tation in the Government estate, and at the railwa,, 
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CHAPTER V. 


History. 


Little is known of the history of the district before the 
invasion by the Mnsalmans* The orthodox legend connects the 
name of the district with Brahma, who is said to have chosen it 
as his own kingdom, and calling together a number of Rishis 
to have established his worship here in the Qhandarvavan of the 
epics; the place was thus called Brahmaich, the assembly of 
Brahma. At Hathiya Kund, twelve miles east of Bhinga, is a 
high mound of considerable extent, covered with broken bricks 
and fragments of sculpture, which is popularly believed to have 
been the site of one of the cities of Baja Kama mentioned in ^he 
Mahabharat. The district appears to fall within the tracts 
called Uttara or northern Kosala and Gaura, the modern Qonda, 
which formed part of the kingdom of Ajodhya north of the Ghagra, 
the former of which, according to the Vayu Purana, was governed 
by Lava, son of Rama. It was certainly occupied during the Bud- 
dhist period, as the remains at Tandwa and Oharda indicate. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham* identified Tandwa in pargana Ikauna 
with the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha, where his ashes were also 
buried, which Fa-Hian called Towai,j" and which Hwen Ihsiang 
visited, though he does not give the name of the placo.| Major 
Vost has pointed out§ that the Towai of the Chinese pilgrim 
is probably the SetavyUnagar of the Buddhist books as the 
same legend is told of the skeleton not becoming disjointed after 
cremation. The identification depends, however, on the acceptance 
of Sahet Mahct in the Gonda district as the remains of Sravasti 


• 0. A. S. B., I., 248-260 and XI., 70-78. 

t Beal, Baddlaist Records, L, 48. 


t Beal, i a IT-13. 
JI.B, A. S., im h 
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city, for which General Ounningham was also responsible. 
Nothing has been found at Tandwa which specifically connects it 
with To wai ; but it is situated about nine miles west of Sahet 
Mahet, while To wai was 50 or 60 li west or north-west of 
Sravasti. In 1896 Mr. V. A. Smith* suggested that} Charda in 
tahsfl Nanpara was a more probable site for Sravasti, and two 
years later he expressed the viewf that the site of Sravasti lies 
about 15 miles north-east of Nepalganj Road railway station 
in the Nepal tarai, close to the Rapti river. One of the chief 
reasons for this new identification is the statement of the Chin- 
ese pilgrims that Kapilavastu lay south-east from Sravasti. The 
site of Kapilavastu can now be fixed with some certainty in the 
Nepal tarai north of Basti, owing to the discovery of pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the locality thus fixed is east or north- 
east from Sahet Mahet. General Cunningham, however, found 
an inscribed image at Sahet Mahet Which was originally 
erected at ‘‘Sdvasti/’ according to its inscription, and Dr. Bloch| 
and Dr. Hocy have maintainei that this is sufficient confirma- 
tion, while Mr. Smith is still convinced§ of the accuracy of 
his calculations, though the site he indicates has not been explored. 
The question has been further discussed in the Gazetteer of the 
Gonda district. It has been suggested by Dr. Fuhrery that 
Ikauna, four miles north-west of Sahet Mahet, is the site of the 
place where, according to the pilgrims, 500 blind men recovered 
their sight through Buddha’s spiriiual power. They drove their 
staves into the ground, and these took root and became a forest 
which w^as called “ Recovered Sight.” The latter name has 
been restored by Julien to Apttmotravana and by Cunningham 
to Apt^kshivana.H ^This identification also rests on the distance 
alone. 

Legend connects many remains of buildings, mounds and 
wells with the Bhars, and it has been suggested that the name 
Bahraich is connected with this tribe. In particular, the mound 
at Charda is said to have been the fort of the Bhar chieftain 
’Suhal Deo or Suhriddhwaja of Gonda, the great opponent of 

^ Report on the remains near Kasia in tho Gorakhpur district, p. 4, note 3. 

t J. R. A. S., 1698, pp. 630 et I § J. R. A. S,, lOoO, pp. 1 et seg. 

t A. S. B., 1898, pp. 374 it uq. ( (j A. S. N. L, II, p. 249. 
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Saiyid Salar Masaud, who is a historical personage, and the 
Hisampur pargana contains many sites traditionally ascribed to 
the Bhars. Who those Bhars were, remains a matter of conjee- 
tiire. They seem to have been paramount throughout a large por- 
tionmf Oudh for many centuries. Mr. Boys notes with surprise 
that not a trace of them was to be found in the district in his 
time, and adds that ** the descendants of those who escaped the 
sword, and who did not migrate, must have either died out gra- 
dually or have been absorbed during the last six centuries in the 
rest of the population.”^ At the last census there were 1,144? 

Bhars in the district, but these belonged to the lowest order in the 
social scale, and their position is little better than that of mere 
serfs. They were, indeed, the special objects of Musalman ani- 
mosity, the historians constantly referring to them as “ the accursed 
Dartuh ” ; but persecuted as they undoubtedly were, it is hardly 
to be believed that the whole race was exterminated. It seems that 
many of them became merged in the Rajput and other races. 

This contention derives considerable support from the almost 
universal connection of the Bhars with the early history of the 
Rajput clans of Oudh and also from the conversion of Bhars into 
Ahirs noticed in the article on pargana Dalmau of the Rai Bareli 
district. Mr. Boys mentions a most significant fact in confirma- 
tion of this theory, “I may mention* a traditionary rite in 
the Raikwari families of this district, by which certain cus- 
tomary ofiSces arc always performed for the children of this caste 
by an Ahirin, the successor 'and representative of the widow 
of a Bhar Raja, who was slain by the founder of the Baundi 
house.” This should be borne in mind when reading the early 
account of the Raikwars given below. The change of name is 
nothing surprising, for it was only natural that they should 
describe themselves otherwise than as Bhars, at a time when 
the admission of their identity was likely to prove fatal. A 
similar phenomenon may be observed to-day among the pro- 
claimed criminal tribes of these provinces. 

Suhal Deo or Sohel Deo was presumably a Bhar, although SjAal 
he is also described as a Tharu, a Kalhans, a Bais or even a Jain ; 
probably because all of these at one. time or other held sway 

* Settlemsiit feport, p. 
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in different parts of the Gonda district. He seems to have been 
the leading spirit in a large confederacy of independent nobles, 
whose sway extended from the hills to Sftapur on the west snd 
Gorakhpur on the east. Suhal Deo is of importance as figuring 
largely in the local traditions of the district, and also in connec- 
tion with the only historical events of those times affecting 
Bahraich of which we know the date. 

This was the crescentade of Saiyid Salar Masaud, the 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, The account of this extraordin- 
ary personage is derived from the ‘ Mirat-i-Masaudi a histori- 
cal romance by one Abd-ur-Eahman Chishti. written during the 
reign of Jahangir. The author claims as his authority a work 
known as the ‘ Tawarikh-i-Muliammadi’ of one Mulla Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi, a servant of the great Mahmud. He states that 
Masaud was born at Ajmir in 1015 and passed his youth in the 
field, accompanying his uncle and his father, SaUr Sdhu. At the 
age of sixteen he started on his invasion of Hindostan. He went 
by 'Multan to Dehli, and thence to Meerut, Kanauj and Satrikh 
in Bara Banki, where he established himself, sending out his 
lieutenants on every side to conquer and proselytize the country. 

He despatched Saiyid Saif-ud-din and Mian Kajab, the 
kotwal of the army, to Bahraich, which seems to have been a 
desolate country, for supplies had to be obtained from Siddhaur 
and Amethi.* A confederation of the nobles of Bahraich now 
threatened Masaud, and were pressing the army of Islam hard. 
Accordingly he marched thither and arrived in 1033 A.D, In 
the neighbourhood of the town was a tank with an image of the 
sun carved in stone on its banks, a shrine sacred in tlie eyes of all 
the unbelievers m India. Masaud, when he passed by it, said 
that he would like to have the spot for a dwelling-place, and 
often added that he would through the power of the spiritual 
sun, destroy the worship of the material.f 
, The chieftains of the country were at first daunted by the 
presence of the young warrior, but gradually took heart and 
assembled Jn force on the banks of the Kosala or Kauriala. 
Masaud defeated them, time after time, until; the arrival of 
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The district at this period was probably for the most 
part forest, cultivation being confined almost wholly to the low- 
land tract which forms the valley of the Ghagra and Sarju. It 
seems probable that about this time the old city of Dogaou was 
founded on the edge of the central table-land and close to the 
Sarju. Its importance as a mart in the days of Akbar and 
the size of the place make it probable that Dogaon dated 
at least from the flourishing days of Nasir-ud-din. for a 
description of the site, reference may be made to the article on 
Dogaon. 

The history of the district from 1250 to 1340 A.D. is 
practically a blank. The Ansaris were consolidating their 
power in the south, but the Bhars wore evidently not yet 
crushed, for as late as the end of the fourteenth century Bhar 
chieftanis held sway b >th in Hisampur and Fakhrpnr. In 
1340, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq came to Baliraich on a 
visit to the tomb of Saiyid Salar,* and at the same time he 
conferred on the ttaiyids the first of the series of grants from 
which sprang the great taluqdari estates of the district. 

The ancestor of the Jarwal Saiyids was one Saiyid Abu 
Tahb, who fled from Persia with his family to Khorasan from 
Changiz Khan. He thence came to Lahore, where he died'. 
His son, Aziz-ud-din, came to Dehli in 1286 A.D., and his sou! 
Ala-ud-din, thence went eastwards into Oudh, taking up his 
residence at Bado Sarai in Bara Banki. He was succeeded 
by his two sons, Jalal-ud-din and Jamal-ud-din, of whom 
Jalal-ud-din was unjustly put to death by the Sultan Gliias-ud- 
am Tughlaq. The latter, by way of amends, gave Jamal-ud- 
din a grant of 25,000 bighas of land, revenue-free, in Barhauli 
and the same area in Jarauli of Bahraich. The grantee at once’ 
established himself in Barhauli, but owing to the opposition 
of the Bhars he was unable at first to make good his claim to 

Jarauli The story goes that Saiyid Zikria, the son of Jamal- 
ud-dm obtained possession by stratagem of the Bhar fort of 
^&mn t, then held by a Rjja Chhatarsal, in the year 1340 A .D:, 
which significantly coincides with that of the visit 
of Muhammad bin Tughlaq to Bahraich. 
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The ne^t reign, that of Firoz Shah, is of considerable 
importance m connection with the history of Bahraich, for this 
monarch was indirectly responsible for the establishment of the 
Janwar power in this district. Shams-i-Siraj Afif, the author 
of the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, tells us that the route taken bv 
the king on his first expedition to Bengal lay through the 
present district of Bahraich.* The geography is difficult 
but the historian states that he first intended to cross the Kosi' 
which is apparently the Ghagra, near its junction with the Gan- 
ges. Finding the passage difficult, he marched up the stream 
to the point where it emerges from the mountains below Cham- 
paran. If we assume, following Mr. Boys, this place to be 
identical with Ohampawat in Almora, Firoz Shah’s passage of 
the river either took place at Tanakpur on the Sarda or at 
Shisha Pdni on the Kauriala. The former seems to be too 
distant, and would give no obvious advantks'e. Hn 
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Mahadeo, and became the founder of the great family which 
has eyer since provided lords for so many estates in the districts 
of Gonda and Bahraich, 

Some forty years later, the Raikwars established themselves 
at Ramnagar in Bara Banki under Partab Sah and Dundi Sah« 
The story goes that Partab Sah had two sons, Bal Deo and 
Sal Deo, who, on their father’s death, made away with their 
uncle and took service with the Bhar Raja of Ramnagar. 
Sal Deo then betook himself to Dipchand, the Bhar Raja of 
Bamhnauti on the Bahraich aide of the river, and eventually 
slew his master and possessed himself of his estates. This 
happened about 1450. The story bears a striking resemblance 
to many other traditions regarding thel establishment of 
various Rajput clans in Oudh. It is, however, unreservedly 
accepted by the Raikwars, in spite of its strong inherent improb- 
ability, and it may be here recorded, as there is no* other 
account to select in preference. One is frequently tempted to 
discern in some of these traditions a closer connection between 
the Bhars, whoever they may have been, and the Rajput adven- 
turers than that of mere personal service, while at the same 
time sympathizing with the laudable desire on the part of the 
latter to present an unbroken pedigree for countless generations. 

From that day to this, the Raikwars have been masters of 
the western portion of the district. The descendants of Sal Deo 
held for centuries the great estates of Baundi, Rehwa aild 
Chahlari, besides the ‘ baoni ’ of 52 villages in the north of par- 
gana Hiaampur, which are still known as the Raikwari mahals. 
The latter decline of the family was due to external causes, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

While we find the Saiyids and Ansaris in the south, the 
Janwars in the east, and the Raikwars in the west, at the end 
of the fifteen century, we have as yet taken no notice of the 
north. This is not surprising, for that tract was still outside 
the world known to the Musalman historians. The northern 
pargauas seem to have been under the sway of independent hill 
chieftains, who had only to retire to their mountain fastnesses, 
when called to account by the armies of the Sultans, to be entirely 
secure. Bahlol Lodi, after re-establishing the Muhammadan 
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empire daring his reign of 38 years, "from 1450 to 1488 A.D,, is 
stated to have extended his territory to the foot of the Himalayas, 
His agent was his nephew, Muhammad, famous under the title of 
Kaia Pahar, who was appointed to the government of Bahraich 
in 1478 A.D. ; but it is unlikely that the operations of his 
troops in those* parts were anything ^ more than mere raids or 
that any permanent hold was obtained over the country. It is 
probable that the hill chieftains during his energetic administra- 
tion acknowledged the imperial sway, but that the power exer- 
cised by the Miisalman rulers was merely nominaL Mr, Boys 
writes : ‘‘ it appears from some revenue accounts of 1485 A.D. that 
in that year the tarai parganas of Eajhat were held by Eaja Sang- 
ram Sah of Saiiana in the hills, who nominally paid a revenue of 
Rs, 54,921 for it. At the same time Sultanpur Kundri (Jamdan 
and Malhipur) is recorded as paying Rs. 25,983, and Sujauli Rs. 
99,413. Dangdun was held by a hill Raja, named Udot Singh, at 
a jama of Rs. 81,325. These statements of revenue, however, 
were probably mere boasts, and it may safely be assun^ed that 
such a remote part of the empire as this paid nothing to the 
Imperial Treasury save what was levied by the troops that 
occupied it. The record of the nominal paypaent, however, serves 
to prove that these northern parganas were at this time at any rate 
partly under cultivation/' He goes on to say that the central 
plateau remained covered with jungle till the beginning of the 
mneleemh centiury, so that the northern tarai must have been 
peculiarly inaccessible.^ 

In the days of Akbar the administrative division known as 
Sarkar Bahraich comprised the whole of the present district as 
well as considerable portions' of Gonda and Kheri. It was then 
divided into eleven mahals or parganas. The largest of these 
was Bahraich, which had a cultivated area of 619,226 bighas, 
and paid a revenue of 91,34,141 dams. There was a masonry fort 
at Bahraich on the banks of the Sarju, and the mahal supported 
a force of 600 horse and 4,500 foot. It comprised the whole 
of pargana Bahraich, all Ikauna excepting the Durgapur ilaqa 
beyond the Rapti, all Nanpara except the 63 Mallanpur villages 
and 70 villages in the north-west corner, all Charda, except 
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the du^b between the Bhakla and Rapti, and that portion of 
Bhinga which lies between those two rivers. 

The small mahal of Bahrah or Behra no longer exists. It 
comprised 65 villages of Bhinga lying between the Rapti and 
the reserved forest, and 77 villages belonging to Nepal* These 
villages were ceded to the British by the treaty of Sigauli in 
1816 and made over to the Oudh Government, under whom they 
were held by the Raja of Tulsipur under the name of the Banki 
ilaqa. They were restored to Nepal in 1860. The mahal had a 
cultivated area of 926 bighas assessed at 37,135 dams. Akbar's 
sway appears to have been almost nominal here, as elsewhere 
in the tarai, for the mahal contributed no military force what- 
ever. 

Hisampur had a masonry fort and a force of 500 foot-soldiers. 
Its cultivated area was 107,400 bighas and the revenue 47,47,035 
dams. It included all the present pargana of Hisampur, with 
the exception of the Raikwari mahals, and also a considerablo 
tract of land now in the Gonda district. The Raikwari mahals 
w'ere then in Fakhrpur, the mahal of that name including the 
present pargana, excepting the north-western portion which com- 
prises the Chah lari and part of the Baundi estates. Fakhrpur 
had a cultivated area of 101,720 bighas paying a revenue of 
31,57,878 dams. There was a masonry fort at Fakhrpur, but no 
details are given of the military force. 

The remainder of the present pargana of Fakhrpur and the 
Mallanpur villages of Nanpara then lay in the Firozabad mahal, 
the bulk of which is now in the Kheri district. The cultivated 
area of Firozabad was 108,301 bighas and the revenue 19,33,079 
dams. 

The Dangdoi mahal of Akbar*s time no longer bears the 
same name. It comprised the present Bahraich pargana of 
Tulsipur, the Durgapur ilaqa of Ikauna, and 78 villages of 
Bhinga which lie between Tulsipur and the forest. Like the 
rest of the tarai, it was really beyond the reach of the Mughal 
rule. It is recorded that a force of 2,000 footmen and 900 horse 
were maintained here, apparently to keep the hill chieftains 
ill check. The cultivated area was 80,436 bighas and the 
revenue 4,40,562 dams, which is out of all proportion to the 
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cultivation, the average for the whole district being over 14. 
dams to the bigha. 

Similarly, the Bajhat mahal required a force of 1,000 foot- 
men to keep possession of the small area that paid revenue to 
the Dehli government. The cultivation was only 4,064. bighas 
and the revenue 1,66,880 dams. Almost the whole of the mahal 
now lies in Nepal territory. It was ceded in 1816 by the 
treaty of Sigauli, having formerly belonged to Raja Kansah 
Sah of Saliana. From 1816 it was held by the Raja of Tulsi- 
pur. but was restored to Nepal in 1860. The only British por- 
tion of Rajhat consists of 70 villages in the north-west of 
Nanpara. 

Snjauli was the old name of pargana Dharmanpur, and also 
included the Padampur Mahal wara estate of 72 villages which 
were similarly restored to Nepal in 1860. In Akbar’s day iti 


land portion of the district, but also that the revenue in the 
north was to a large extent nominal. Dharmanpur was too 
distant and inaccessible to be made to pay the higher assess- 
ments of the south. 

The old Sultanpur mahal, latterly known as Sultanpur 
Kundri, consisted of 21 villages now restored to Nepal, which had 
till 1816 belonged to the Saliana Baja and subsequently to the 
Tulsipur estate, and also of the 70 villages of pargana Charda 
situated in the du&b of the Rapti and Bhakla, which formed 
the Jamdan, Jamnahan and Malhipur ilaqas. This lowlying 
tract had been cultivated from a very early date, but the Ain-i- 
^ Akbari shows an area of only 20,141 bighas and a revenue 
of 1,66,000 dams. This small estate had to be garrisoned by 
.a force of 700 footmen. 

The remaining parganas of Sarkar Bahraich, known as 
Qila Nawagarh and Kahrosa, do not concern us, as neither of 
> them contained any land which now fornos part of the Bahraich 
district. The former comprised the Kundri and Tambour par- 
ganas of Sftapur and a part ‘ of Pirozabad in Kheri, while the 
latter lay wholly m the Gonda district. 




proper by — . V X l^i^rTYlft. 

About the year 1600 A.D., the Bamhnauti or Baundi estate 
^as split into two. Parasram Singh, the elder son of Jitdeo. the^t 
took three-fifths, and his brother the remaining two-fifths, to 
which he gave the name of Rehwa. About thirty years later, 
a third branch was founded by Dharmdhir Singh, the brother 
of Subhal Singh of Baundi and grandson of Parasram. He 
took the Rajput ilaqa and set himself up m Chahlan; It was 
at this time that the haq chaharum granted to Harhardeo 
was resumed inFakhrpur, Hisampur, Bansura, Sailuk and the 
half of Firozabad. After this division the estate remained 
unchanged, except in one instance, when Nasir Singh, the 
younger grandson of Gajpat Singh of Rehwa,- turned Musal- 
man and took the name of Islam Singh ; by means of court 
influence he acquired a property of twenty villages known as 
theKhata ilaqa, ,but these were soon afterwards received back 

iatio Rehwa® , , • “ ; " 


During the reign of Akbar, the Raikwar chief, Harhardeo, 
fourth in descent from Saldeo, was summoned to Dehli to 
explain a breach of good manners in having levied toll from 
one of the royal princes who had passed through his estate 
on the way to the shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. From 
Dehli he accompanied the expedition against Idph, the rebel- 
lious governor of Kashmir, and rendered such assistance that he 
was rewarded with the grant of nine estates in Bahrtueh, Sita- 
pur Kheri and Bara Banki. These consisted of Fakhrpur, 

His’ampur, Bamhnauli, Chahlari, half Firozabad. Bansura and 

Seota in Sitapur, Garb in Kheri and Sailuk in Bara Ban i. 
This grant does not appear to have consisted of anything more 
than a certain rent-charge on the land, and in many cases could 
not have implied possession. Harhardeo returned to his home 
about 1590 A.D., but found his son, Jitdeo, established in his 
place, as the Raikwars had despaired of the return of their 
chief. Ho loft his son in possession and retired to Tappa 
Baunraha, where he married a daughter of the Brahman 
zamindar, and founded the Harharpur estate of 52 villages 
in the north of Hisampur, referred to above as the Raikwari 
mahals. These are still held by his descendants, although the 
property is now divided into a number of shares. 
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In the meantime the Jan wars in Ikanna were fast extend- 
ing their borders. Madho Singh, seventh in descent from 
Bariar Sah, had carved out for himself a new estate in Balrarn- 
pur,’leaving his brother Ganesh Singh at Ikauna. The formation 
of the Janwar estate is a matter of great importance in this 
distri it, so that it may be permissible to make a short digres- 
sion and follow the history of the family down to more recent 
times. Three generations from Mahesh Singh came Lachhmi 
Narain Singh of Ikauna, who is reputed to have been a man of 
a strong hand with a lust of power and conquest. He was 
succeeded by Bir Narain Sah, whose son, Maha Singh, was the' 
hero of the family. 

This noble flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and in 1627 A. D., he obtained a farmdn from the Emperor 
granting him a similar percentage of the government revenue, 
under the name of haq chaudhari, as that given to the Raikwar 
Harhardeo. The extent of this grant was very large, covering 
the parganas of Bahraich, Salonabad, Sujauli, Rajhat, Sultanpur, 
Qila Nawagarh, Dangdoi, Bahrah, together with tappa Bhiii in 
Kurasar and tappa Ramgarh Qauri, the old name of Balrampur. 
The amount was Rs. 19-11-0 per cent, from all revenue-paying 
villages, and four annas in the rupee with five sers of every maund 
of grain in aimma or revenue-free villages ; besides one-fourth 
of all rights in waters, grazing, transit dues and the like. It 
amounted, in fact, to a direct commission to the Janwars to 
develop the whole of the north and east of the district 
and to enforce the imperial authority in those remote tracts. 

Maha Singh at once seized the opportunity thus offered, 
and began by establishing various members of his family in 
different parts of the district. Already one Jagannath Singh 
had migrated to Charda, and now Maha Singh sent his brother 
westwards to found the estate of Jamdan and Malhipur, which 
was afterwards known as Gujiganj. It was probably before 
this that a cadet of the family crossed the river and took pos- 
session of the Bhinga estate,, and in the Bahraich pargana Maha 
Singh gave birt of deserted and jungle villages to several 
i ' ; ■ Bf „ and , etlieirs,. , evidently nnder^^ :th€ authority ' of "Ae 
; y trio however, that hoover 
'''ll ^ ^ i'l # I J ' ' 
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held actual possession of the Bahraich villages, and he probably 
never made his supremacy felt in the tarai parganas except 
Dangdoi or Dangdua. 

Maha Singh was succeeded by his son, Man Singh and his 
grandson, Shiam Singh. The latter had two wives and two 
sons one by each, the elder being Mohan Singh of Ikauna, and 
the latter Brag Sah. This Shiam Singh left Ikauna for a time 
and entered the service of the Emperor at Dehli. There, through 
his militay skill and ability, he gained the post of Eisaldar 
He afterwards returned to Oudh with Nawab Saadat Khan, and 
was deputed to subdue the turbulent Banjaras of Bahraich— a 
commission which he executed successfully. ^ 

This is the account given me by the Eaja of Payagpur. Prag Sah. 
Mr. Boys makes no mention of Shiam Singh and seems to 
doubt Brag Sah’s connection with the mam Ikauna fainily. 

He states thatBrag Sah was “a successful agricultunst, who held 
some four or five villages under the protection of the Ikauna 
taluqdar.’’* The he gives omits a number of names 

both before aud after Maha Singh. His statement that the Jan- 
wars of Ikauna and Balrampur do not eat with the Payagpur I 
have ascertained to be incorrect, and this is acknowledged m 

the Manual of Titles.t Another account states that Shiam Singh . 

came direct from Gujarat to Dehli, and thence with Saadat All 
Khan to Bahraich-t Unfortunately there f 
ence to Shiam Singh of Ikauna. which would finally decide the 
lorat. It is, however, significant that all the Bahraich Janwars 

!till call Gujarat their home, and it is therefore probable that 
Shiam Singh of Ikauna would call himself a native of Gujara 

'■‘““maS saih «t ‘“J “h.taml Smgh <.«™L 

I, .1 t ' nnq Chain Sino'h of Ikauna and Bhayya Bartab 

*g“rr.3'efthoa..;..l 

" — ' “ .tg.«.,p.88. 
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Partab Singh established his authority, and at length founded for 
himself the Manikapur taluqa, afterwards known as Gangwal, 
From this point the history of the Janwars beoomes rather 
that of a number of separate houses, and as they extended 
their possessions they came into contact with other mfluences 
to which we must first refer. While the Raikwars and Janwars 
were spreading themselves over the west and east, the northern 
parganas were still held by the hill chiefs and the Banjaras, 
who, under cover of the woods, had penetrated far south. Ihese 
Banjaras had become so troublesome that they rendered the 
north almost untenable. At the beginning of his reign, Shah 
Jahaii had bestowed 148 villages of what is now Nanpara on 
Salona Begam, the wife of his favourite son. Prince Dara, under 
the name of Salonabad. This tract had been included in Maha 
Singh’s jagir, but be does not appear to have suffered from the 
loss of what he had never actually held. Owing, however, to 
the incursions of the Banjaras, the Begam never obtained pos- 
session of the estate, and the grant was abandoned. 

JlvL 1637 A.D. Rasul Khan, a Pathan Risaldar in the 
Emperor’s service, was appointed keeper of the fort of Bah- 
raieh and five villages of pargana ,Salonabad were assigned for 
the m of his troops. These villages, then of very doubtful 
value, were destined to become the nucleus of one of the finest 
estates in Oudh. The Risaldar lived at Kumar ia in Baundi. 
and ho and his son, Jahan Khan, are buried there. His grandi 
•son, Muhammad Khan, was the first to settle in Nanpara^ 
where his son, Karam Khan, laid the foundations of the present 
estate. The office of captain of the fort was probably relin- 
quished when Muhammad Khan left Bahraich,. but the family 
still cominned to be mansabdars and to hold theif jagir, Karam 
Khan exerted himself so successfully against the Banjaras that 
he gained the local title of Baja, and left his son. Mustafa Khan, 
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coHSolidating thoir possessions year by year. It was during this 
period that the new Janwar estate of Payagpur was foundo •. 

Beference has already been made to Prag Sah, the yoimgcr son 
of Shiam Singh of Ikanna. Prag Sah retained his father’s post , 
of Risaldar in the Naw&b’s army, and at the recommendation ot 
his master received a grant in rent-free tenure from the Emperor, 
on ’Which he built the village of Pragpur, or Payagpur as it is 
now called. Here the family lived for several generations and 

contented themselves with their small property. Fateh Snigh, 
sixth in descent from Prag Sah, had twosons. Himmat Singh and 
Sitaram Singh. The former inherited the paternal estate, and 
also received in 1788 from Asaf-ud-daula a clearing lease in 
Nanpara, Charda, Dharmanpur and a portion of the Nepal tarai 
comprising 1.486 villages, at a revenue rising from Rs. 1,101 to 
Rs. 17,808 in ten years. This lease, which was given, it is said, 
in return for a handsome present bestowed by Himinat Singh 
on the occasion of the marriage of one of the Nawdb s sous, n as 
accompanied by the title of Raja. It is significant that in spite 
of Maha Singh’s farmdn so many villages out of a total of 1,734 
should have been mitirely deserted at the .time, sho-iving that 
the early Janwar colonists had been unable to cepe with the 
jungle. Bajbat and half of pargana Sujanli were held by the 
hill Baja of Saliana, but Human Singh, a Janwar of Ikauna, 
held the remainder of Sujauli and part of Sultanpur Kundir but 
apparently only in name. The same lease deed shows that the 
Nanpara estate consisted of only fifty-nine villages besides 
twenty-three held in jagir. ’ 

Himmat Singh WS& completely successful. He directed his suiaaM., 
attention to clearing the dense jungle in pargana Charda, and 
drove the forest back to the high bank of the Bhakla. Sujauli 
however, was beyond him, and the Banjaras reigned supreme. ^ 

In 1788 one Arjun Singh, a Banjara. held 155 viHages and no 
less than 800 villages were deserted owing to the raids of these 
foresters. The Banjaras remained ru possession for a long time; 
but about 1800 the Raja of Dhaurahra in Khori managed to 
acquire Bharthapur and Amba Terhi to the north of the Girwa, 
while the Isanagar taluqdar, his kinsman, seized Mangauria in 
the south ; but the Banjaras retained the centre. 
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rhe fato In Nanpara. Sail Khan had succeeded Mustafa Khan, and 
jjGuji- 1790 A. D. left the estate to Madar Bakhsh, ^vho in sixteen 

years so extended the cultivation that the revenue rose from 
Rs. 14,000 to Rs. 65.000, Shortly before his death in 1807, the 
Gnjiga'nj taluqdar, Dariao Singh, the great-grandson of Rudr 
Singh who founded the estate, incurred by his recusancy the 
displeasure of Saadat Ali Khan. He was attacked in 1806 by a 
confederacy of the neighbouring nobles, and his estate was 
divided among Madar Bakhsh, Himmab Singh and Duniapat 
Singh of Oharda. The first took the villages which lay on the 
eastern border of the estate about Dandi Kusan ; Himraat 
Singh possessed himself of Malhipur, or the duiib between the 
Bhakla and Rapti ; and Duniapat Singh added to Charda tho 
Jamdfin villages in the north ot the duiib. 

Cbarda. This Duniapat Singh was nephew of Himmat Smgh and 

the son of Sitaram Singh. He had been deputed by his undo 
to assist in tho work of clearing the Charda junglos, and had 
managed during tho period that had elapsed since the date of 
tho lease to make himself independent. The history of the ’ 
estate is brief. There is a record of constant progress during 
the rule of tho successive tahiqdars, Duniapat, Mahipat and Jodh 
Singh, the cultivation being extended by moans of labour 
imported from the Gonda district. At annexation the property 
consisted of 428 villages. 

Gangwal. Thus tho taluqdars in tho north yearly increased in import- 
ance, and the growth of their estates was bub little affected by 
the changes in administration which materially influenced the 
position and landed interests of the great zamindars of the 
southern parganas. It has already been mentioned that Partab 
Singh of Ikauna sot himself up in Gangwal. Here he was 
constantly raided by Datt Singh, the Raja of Qonda. He was 
AiftViai assisted by Alawar Khan, a Pathan of Bahraich, who was ready to 
lend his mercenaries to any one who could offer good pay or a chance 
of plunder. This Alawal Khan and his men were probably 
descendants of some Afghans who were driven from Dehli by 
Hmnayun in 1526 A.D. They seem to have been very numerous 
■ and to have been almost masters of the town of Bahraich, 
Tlrey proved a very thorn in the-fiesh of ihitt Singh, and on one 
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estate to his brother-in-law, Bhawani Singh, Bison, a younger 
brother of the Gonda Baja. The latter expelled the Banjaras 
and settled down in possession of the estate. He first held the 
villages between tho Rapti and the forest, and a part of the 
tarai; at a later date he also acquired a large tract of land to the 
south of the river. 

During tho reigns of the first fiveNawdbs, the great taluqdars 
were held thoroughly in check. A tahsildar resided in each of 
tho estates of Ikauna, Gangwal, Payagpur and Oharda, and 
watched the interests of the State; and the taluqdars had little to 
do with the management of their property beyond assisting the 
tahsildar in his collection, and enjoying the produce of a few 
villages set apart for their maintenance. The Raikwars, how- 
ever, were not thus treated. Between 1796 and 1616 the Raja 
of Baundi increased his estate from 67 to 261 villages, obtaining 
114 villages from that portion of Firozabad which was trans- 
ferred to the nizamat of Bahraich in 1796, and 80 villages from 
the khalsa land of Fakhrpur. Similarly, the taluqdar of Kehwa 
acquired 32 khalsa villages and five from Firozabad, his estate 
consisting of 42 villages only in 1796 and of 79 in 1816. 

Saadat Ali Khan on his accession instituted the contract 
sytem, under which the local governors were bound to pay into 
tbe King’s treasury a certain stated sum, and were allowed to 
appropriate any excess collections. This system worked well 
enough while its author held the reins, and this district was 
particularly fortunate in its Nazim for tho period. The ton 
years of the rule of BSlki Das, qandngo and his son, Rai Amar 
Singh, from 1807 to 1816 wcare the most prosperous of any that 
B^raich had experienced under native government. It was 
not till the accession of Qhazi-ud-din Haidar that the disastrous 
efifects of the farming system appeared. From the death of 
Saadat Ali Khan, until the deposition of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
district scarcely enjoyed a single year of rest or freedom from 
the merciless exactions of its grasping administrators. 

” In 1815 the independent villages under direct engagement 
with the State and generally designated by ihe' name of khalsa, 
numbered no less 1^95 in the parganas of Bahraich, Hisam 
pur £uid Fakhrpnt Bahraieh khalsa compri ’ ’ 
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255 villages noticed above as forming the jagir of Mfr Afrid Ali 
Khan, 24 villages of the Tipraha estate and the Saiyid property 
of Sukha, comprising 10 or 12 villages. The remainder, some 
300 villages, consisted of small estates held by the grantees of 
Maha Singh, Kurmi, headmen or nmqaddwms, whose office was 
hereditary and whoso position differed little from that of ziinin- 

dars, and the nominees of the Nazim. The Fakhrpur khalsa 
comprised the llaikwari mahals ofHarharpur, 108 villages in 
all; 28 villages of the Kanera and Bntora estates of the old qan- 
tingo family of Fakhrpur, and 73 others. In Hisampur all the 

247 Saiyid villages and the Ambhapur estate of49 villages held by 

the Sheikh qaudngos, and 164 others were classed as khalsa. 
The word seems to have been originally applied to the estates 
whose accounts wore kept separately from those of the larger 
taluqas, and embraced many ancestral estates which wore quite 
as old as those of the nobles; notably Harharpur and the proper- 
ty of the .Tarwal Saiyhls. 

Eai Amar Singh held the contract far Bahraich for two years 
after the death of Saadat Ali Khan, but in 1817 Hakim Mohndi 
Ali Khan, who also held Khairabad and Muhamdi, obtained the 
district by bidding a lakh more than the qanfingo. Ho was amanof 
high character, although guilty of the murder of his predecessor.* 
Ho hold the contract for two years, but he was then compelled 

to retire before the machinations of thoso he had loft behind 

him at Lucknow. 

Hadi Ali Khan, otherwise known as Saif-ud-dauia, succeeded 
him, and at once demanded an increase of two annas ia the rupee. 
He found it difficult to realize this e-vorbitant demand, and as 
a means to this end commenced that system of incorporating the 
.khalsa lands in the taluqdars* estates under which, at the 
expiry of his term of office in 1827, a period of nine years, no less 
than 439 villages had been transferred to the nobles. Tho same 
nefarious system continued under his successors, and between 
1816 and annexation 788 villages wore thus absorbed in the grea,t 
estates. The Baja of Ikauna obtained 224 villages in this 
‘manner, 186 went to Payagpur, 172 to the Eaikwar Kaja of 
Baundi, 42 to his kinsman of Eehwa, 110 to the Kalhans taluqdars 
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of the Gonda Ohhedwara, 25 to Gangwal, 16 to Nanpara,12 
to Charda and two to the Bisens of Bhinga, while the Tipraha 
taluqdar had increased his possessions from 24 villages to 48, 
The revenue amounted to over four lakhs, and was the very utmost 
which they were capable of paying. No sooner, however, had a 
taluqdar got a village fairly within his grasp then he scorned to 
pay any but a sum considerably less than that which had been 
realized from it hitherto. 

This 110 villages acquired by the Kalhans, and many of those 
taken by the Baundi Raja wrested from the old family of Jarwal, 
who in 1816 had held no less than 247 villages, but who at 
annexation had retained only 138. The story of their ruin goes 
that the Nazim was anxious to obtain in marriage the daughter 
and heiress of the old Saiyid, the head of the main branch, for 
his son. The honour was declined, and in return for this slight 
the Nazim transferred the estates from the Huzur tahsfl to 
his own management. In 1827 he made over to the Kalhans 
and other Rajput taluqdars 98 villages of the old Saiyid khalsa. 

Mfr Hadi Ali Khan held the district for a second time a few 
years later, and notwithstanding his policy with regard to the 
khalsa, his administration contrasts very favourably with that of 
some of his successors. He was the 6rst who held the districts 
of Gonda and Bahraich united under one charge; and after the 
first few years of his holding office, he seems to have been able to 
entertain hopes of keeping his charge more or less permanently, 
and to have restrained himself from those more oppressive acts 
of extortion and violence which the contract system encouraged. 

Several changes had meanwhile occurred in the north of the 
district. In 1814 the British declared war on Nepal, This 
resulted in the treaty of Sigauli in 1816, by which the whole of 
the lowlands between the Sarda and the Rapti were ceded to the 
British. In May 1816 these lands, together with Khairigarh, 
were made over to the Oudh Government m satisfaction of a 
loan of a crore of rupees borrowed in the previous year. Most of 
the land went to the Chauban Baja of Tulsipur, who in 1821 
killed Raja Kansah Sah of Saliana and seized the Bdnki estate. 
The western portion remainod in the hands . of the Rana of 
Padampur Mahal wara. 
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This measure resulted in the entire suppression of the Ban- Snppws- 
jaras m Dharmanpur* This was chiefly effected by Bakhta war the Ban- 
Singh, uncle of the Isanagar taluqdar, who received their lands 
in reward. Thus the whole pargana, with the exception of a few 
villages belonging to Nanpara, passed into the hands of the 
Jangres of Kheri, who held it continuously till annexation. The 
pargana never formed part of the Bahruich nizamat, the revenue 
being paid into the Khairabad treasury. 

Nan para, though belonging to Bahraich, was sufficiently Nanpsra. 
remote to be fairly safe from the Nazims. We have already 
shown how the estate was swelled by the acquisition of a part of 
Gujiganj and by the absorption of khalsa villages. Madar 
Bakhsh was succeeded in 1807 by Munawar Ali Khan, a child 
of four, and the estate was held in direct management until 
1819, when his mother filed her engagement for Rs. 1,10,000— a 
sure sign of the growing pro.sperity of the estate. In 1827, when 
Munawar Ali Khan took the management into his own hands, 
he felt strong enough to pay but half that sum. He was a man 
of energy and courage, biit his contentions with Darshan Singh 
must have thrown back the estate considerably. Ho was not, 
however, interfered with to any serious extent either by Darshan 
Singh or his son, and consequently the property never suffered 
from the same causes which wrought such havoc in the southern 
tracts. 

The troubles that beset Nanpara arose from the action of Family. 
Munawar Ali Khan, and therefore may be set down here in 
order to give a consecutive account of this part of the district, 
although by so doing we desert for a while the chronological 
ordmr of events. In 1847 the Raja married one of the fashion- 
able ladies of the Lucknow Court, the daughter of one 
Mehndi Quli Khan, brother of a Kumedan of a Najib corps. 

This action brought disaster to the ratate from the very outset. 

The Raja was killed by the accidental discharge of a gun while 
shooting in a howdah a few days after his return from Luoknow. 

The elder Ra ni succeeded to the management in the name of 
her infant son, Jang Bahadur, and for two years ruled peaceably, 
but the younger wife contrived to obtain the support of the 
Queen -mother in Lucknow, and fpr five years an nncenaina 
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wiu-faro raged throughout the estate between the partisans of 
the two women. The disastrous contention found a prominent 
place in the reports submitted by the Resident on the state of 
Undh in 1855, and may be said to have been one of the chief 
instances of the misrule that then prevailed, which ultimately 
induced the Company to issue its fiat for annexation. Sir James 
Outram then wrote: “ Nanpara, one of the richest districts in 
Ouiih, with magnificent fertile plains intersected in all direc- 
tions by rivers and streams, and yie’ding Munawar AH Khan 
the late Raja, upwards of three lakhs of rupees yearly, since 
til e Raja’s death is reduced to such a state that it does not 
now yield the King anything at all, though upwards of Us. 
1,20,000 have been spent every year on the troops stationed 
there. The whole of the villages are deserted and in ruiu.s ; not 
a single chkappar is to be seen for miles and miles. Kalian 
Khan, the elder R^ni s karinda, about four years ago burntdown 
the whole of the villages in the district.” At annexation the 
rightful heir was of course admitted to engage, and Mehndi 
Quli Khan aud his party l ad to retire into seclusion. Owing 
to its natural capabilities, the estate was bound to recover and is 
now in a ve.-y flourishing condition. 

Turning again to the southern parganas, we find the great 
Darshan Singh as Nazim of Goi.da andBahraich. Ho succeeded 
Mir Hadi A.i Khan in 1836, and on the first occasion of his 
holding office he did no harm. He merely ascertained the cha- 
racter and substance of the great landholders, exacted from the 
weaker all that they could pay, and bided his time. When, 
however, he resumed charge in 1842, he came commissioned to 
coerce the powerful taluqdars who, under the measures of the ^ 
last twenty-five years, had been gradually attaining a position 
from which it was difficult to dislodge them. Nothing loth, he 1 
proceeded to seize and plunder them all, one after the'other.'and 
put their estates under his own officers. It was during’ this ' 
period of his administration that he made the fatal mistake of 
embroiling himself with the Nepal government in his pursuit ^ 
of the young Raja of Balrampur into that territory. On 
; awunt of this, such presatire was brought to bear on the Court 
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to be recalled in two months’ time. ■ Husain A!i, his successor, 
had engaged to pay a lakh more than Darshan Singh, btit found 
it impossible to fulfil his pledges, and accordingly the King 
consented to reinstate Darshan Singh in May 1844 Ho carnc 
back with increased powers,* but died in August of the samo 
year, leaving three sous, Rama Din, Raghubir Singh, otherwise 
known as Raghubir D.iyal, and Man Singh. 

Raghubir Dayal obtained the contract of Gonda and Bali- 
raich in 1846. From the very outset he proved himself a 
tyrant of the worst description, and the two years of his rule 
were a reign of terror such as has seldom been experienced by 
any province under the worst dajfs of native rule. It is unneces- 
sary here to recount all the atrocities committed by this mnn. 
A vivid description is given by Sir W. H. Sleernan.f wdio 
remarks that “ no tyrant ever wrote his name in such a legible 
hand;” but the execration in which that name is held in this 
district will outlast even the effacement of the handwriting. 
It is doubtful whether the district, even in its present flonrisK- 
ing condition, has yet fully recovered from (he wholesale 
devastation of Raghubir Dayal and his crew. Bahraich suffered 
far more than Gonda, for he not only devastated the country, 
but he actually depopulated it. The estates that fared worst 
under his infamous rule were Baundi, Rehwa, Payagpur, 
Gangwal, Churda and Harharpur. Nanpara, Bhinga, and Ikauua 
owed their comparative immunity, the first to the strong hand 
of Munawar Ali Khan, and the others to their distance from 
the Nazim’s headquarters. The Ikauna lauds of Bahraich par- 
gana, however, and those portions of Bhinga which lay to the 
south of the Rapti did not escape. 

Sir W. H. Sleeman, who made a progress through the dis- 
trict in 1849, reported that the Raikwar estates were almost 
waste, Nanpara and Charda were in a state of deterioration, and 
Gangwal, Payagpur and Ikauna were much out of tillage. In 
3845 under Wajid All, the Nizamat of Gonda-Bahraioh actu- 
ally paid into the treasury 11^ lakhs. In the following year, 
faghu bar Dayal paid 14 lakhs, but in 1848 under Inohna Singh 
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it was with difficulty that six lakhs could be collected, and 
nearly all of this came from Gonda. Captain Orr, who was 
deputed by the Resident to pass through the district, wrote 
in 1849 '' The once flourishing districts of Gonda and 

Bahraich, so noted for Ifertility and beauty, are now for the 
most part -uncultivated; villages completely deserted in the 
midst of lands devoid of all tillage everywhere meet the eye ; 
and from Fyzabad to Bahraich I passed through these districts* 
a distance of 80 miles, over plains which had been fertile 
and well cultivated, till Raghubar Singh got charge, but now 
lay entirely waste, a scene for two years of great misery 
ending in desolation/' Bahraich now ofiertd but little spoil to 
tempt the revenue officials to any further devastation, but as 
Gauri Shankar, the main agent of Raghubir Dayal, remained 
in the district as tahsildar under Inchha Singh and Man 
Singh, the uncle and brother, respectively, of the tyrant, it 
could hardly be expected that the land should have much 
rest. 

On the 7th of February 1856 Sir James Outram issued the 
proclamation of annexation at Lucknow, and brought relief to 
the oppressed people. Bahraich was made the headquarters 
of a division, Mr. Wingfield being appointed Commissioner. 
Captain Bunbiiry was made Deputy Commissioner, but he was 
shortly afterwards replaced by Captain Reid. Mr. Cunliffe, 
of the Civil Service, and Mr, Jordan completed the §taff. The 
work that devolved upon, and was accomplished by, these 
officers in the course of tbe next fourteen months seems to have 
been incredible. The formation and organization of police 
and tahsildari establishments, the institution of the various 
courts of justice, the arrangement and supervision of jails, the 
investigation ofclaims to revenue-free grants, excise, and, above 
all* the settlement of the land revenue, formed the chief points 
to which they had to direct their attention. This work was 
diversified by an occasional scour across country to suppress a 
famous band of dacoits under Fazl Ali, who had been in the 
service of one of the contending parties in the Nanpara estate, 
and who, now that their ocbupatiou there was gone, declaro^i 
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themselves swora enemies to the new order of things, which 
bid fair to interfere with their profession. 

Considering the nature of the summary settlement, and 
the relief brought by our rule, it is a matter of surprise that so 
many of the large landholders should have turned against us in 
the mutiny. The Raja of Baundi, however, was indignant at 
having been excluded from a large number of villages on 
account of recusancy in paying the revenue demand, and in 
hia case it is scarcely to be wondered at that he should have 
seized the first opportunity afforded him of recovering his 
estate. Moreover, he influenced all the other Raikwars. The, 
taluqdar of Chahlari fought against us and was killed at the 
battle of Nawabganj, and the same example was followed by 
those of Dhaurahra and Bhitauli, Later on the Baundi Raja 
compromised himself hopelessly by receiving into liis fort the 
Queen-mother, who fled to him for protection after the capture 
of Lucknow. 

At the time of the outbreak, the Commissioner was at 
Sikraura or Golonelganj, and thence made hia escape to Gomia 
and Balrampur. The oflSoers at Bahraich were Mr. 0. W. 
Ounliffe, Deputy Commissioner, Lieutenant Longueville Clarke, 
and Mr. Jordan, The station was then garrisoned by two 
companies of the 8rd Irregular Infantry, When mutiny 
appeared, the three oflScers rode off to Nanpara, on their way to 
the hills. Here they were refused admission by the agent 
of the minor Raja, and consequently retraced their steps to 
Bahraich, hoping to reach Lucknow, They unfortunately went 
to Bahramghat where the ferry was guarded by the rebel 
They were disguised as natives, but when they had 
embarked they were recognised and fired on. The boat drifted 
back to the Bahraich shore, and the unfortunate officers were 
all murdered. Thus the whole district passed into ^ the hands 
of the mutineers from the first outbreak of rebellion, and 
temained in their power till the close of 18S8. 

In December of that ymr Lord Clyde was on Mb way 
north, and arrived at Colonelganj on the 14th. On the same 
■ ^day Sir Hope Grant mardhed to l^lrampur in order to aesist 
Brigadier Roweroft in his ad^aiwe m TuWpur. The main 
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force took the road along the left bank of the Sarju and reached 
Bahraieh on the 17th, killing a few rebels in the town who 
had remained behind in ignorance of the British advance, 
although hitherto the force had proceeded unopposed, the rebel 
forces having fled north after the capture of Bhitauli. At 
Bahraieh it was ascertained that the mutineers were in force 
at Nanpara, and the army halted till the 23rd ; in the mean- 
time Sir Hope Grant, who joined General Roweroft at Tuisipur, 

detached the 1st Sikhs, a heavy battery, and a company of the 

53rd Regiment to Bhinga to construct a bridge across the Rapti, 
and on the 22nd Colonel Christie was sent north to move parallel 
with the main column to prevent the rebels escaping across 
the Sarju into Kh'*ri. His force consisted of four guns of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, a wing of Her Majesty’s 80th Regi- 
ment, two companies of Her Majesty’s 20th Regiment, the 6th 
Paajfib Infantry, 50 men of the Carabineers, detachments of 
Hodson’s Horse and the Oudh Police Cavarly, and a company 
of Madras Sippcrs, After leaving a garrison in Bahraieh, the 
Commander-iu-Chief marched towards Nanpara, destroying the 
formidable fort of Tipraha on the way. He reached Deodat- 
pnr on the 23rd, and was detainetl there by rain till the 26th, 
and Christmas day was celebrated in camp. On the 23rd guns 
were heard in the direction of the Sarju, which proved to be 
from Colonel Christie’s column which had a skirmish with the 
enemy. On December 26th the force marched nearly 22 miles 
to Bargadia, passing the deserted town of Nanpara, and news 
was brought that the enemy were in force in front. 

The column was halted seven miles from Nanpara late in 
the afternoon. Four guns, Royal Horse Artillery, with the 7tfa 
Hussars on the left, and a squadron of the 6th Madras Cavalry 
on the right, were formed in advance. The rest of the force ‘ 
formed up on its left rear, with the 2nd Rifle Brigade on the 
right, two guns. Royal Horse Artillery, the Baluch battalion, 
the heavy field battery, Her Majesty’s 20th Regiment, and a 
squadron of Carabineers on the left. In the meantime, the 1st 
Panjdb Cavalry arrived from Tuisipur and formed up on either 
flank. The line was directed on the village of Bargadia, which 
was held by the enen?y,who, nundjered. 4,000 men. Lord Clydo 
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advanced within range with the cavalry and gim^, and then 
wheeled sharply to the right until opposite the rebels' extreme 
h’ft, where he opened fire at 600 yards. The effect was instan- 
taneous; the enemy, seeing their flank turned, broke in dis- 
order towards Charda, and were pursued till dark. All their 
guns, six in niiinber, were taken. Lord Clyde had a serious fall 
and dislocated his shoulder, but there were practically no other 
casualties. On the morning of the 27th the force marched to 
Masjidia, the strongest fort in Oudb, whither many of the 
enemy had fli d. It was subjected to a bombardment for three 
hours, wlion the place was abandoned, and all the guns, ammuni- 
tion, and stores fell int(,i our hands. On the 28th of December 
the force halted, and on the next day returned to Nanpara, after 
leaving a force to destroy the fort. 

In the iiK'antime, Colonel Christie had advanced into Dhar- 
manpur, and readied Pa<hiaha on the 30th of December, while 
ilolonel Pratt’s column had crossed the Sarju at Khairighat and 
joined the main force at Naxipara. On the 30th Lord Clyde 
marched north to Banki, leaving a small garrison in Nanpara, 

He found the rebels strongly posted about three miles from 
the Rapti, and attacked them at dawn on the Blst. After a 
smart fight, in which six guns were taken, he drove them 
headlong with great loss across the river into Nepal, and them 
returned to Nanpara, where bo was joined by Colonel Christie* 

On the 5th of January the army marched to Sidhiriiaghat, where 
the battle took place, and sat down to watch the pass into Nepal, 

On the 7th the Naw^b of Farrukhabad and Mehndi Husain 
gave themselves up, and the following day the Commander-in- 
Chief returned towards Bahraich and Lucknow, leaving 
Brigadier Horsford at Sidhinia, while the general command in 
the north passed into the*hands of Sir Hope Grant, who was still 
at Bhinga. 

The enemy's forces, being thus prevented from re-entering Condud. 
Bahraich, were confined to the jungles of the Nepal tarai, where opera- 
hundreds died of fever and the rest slowly melted away or were 
killed by the Nepalese. Among those who died was the Rnja 
ofBaundi, who failed to come in and had, in fact, rejected 
repeated invitations to surrender,,, -'Before a few months had 
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passed, the only rebel taluqdar remaining at large was that of 
Charda, who was known to be lurking about the lower ranges 
of hills. He, too, ultimately disappeared, and probably shared 
the same fate as the rest. 

After the restoration of order came the settlement of 
accounts. The Raikwar estates of Baundi, Cbahlari, Bhitauli 
and Dbaurahra, amounting in all to 440 villages, of which 305 
belonged to Baundi, were forthwith confiscated for open rebel- 
lion and warfare. After the proclamation calling on the taluq- 
dars to present themselves, three of the Bahraich chieftains 
failed to appear within the time allowed, and consequently the 
three estates of Ikanua, with 506 villages, Charda, 428 villages, 
and Tulsipur, 313 villages, were also confiscated. Nor was this 
all. The taluqdars of Eehwa, Bhiuga and Tipraha surrendered 
themselves, but failed to comply with the conditions r.*qnired, 
as each was found to have cannon concealed on his estate. This 
was punished by further confiscations, Bhinga losing one-hall of 
his possessions, 138 villages, in all, Rehwa 14 villages, and 
Tipraha 19 villages. Thus the Government was left with the 
large number of 1,858 villages at its disposal, but of these 313, 
which comprised the Tulsipur estate, were made over to the 
Nepal State on the restitution of the Tarai parganas in 1860. 

This large and valuable area, amounting to over 657,000 
acres, was distributed partly in revenue-free tenure, partly in 
perpetual settlement, and partly at the ordinary rate and term of 
assessment to persons who, with few exceptions, had rendered 
loyal service to Government either during the troubles of 1857 
or on some previous occasion. The lion’s share fell to the Eaja- 
i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, who brought a force of 2,000 men and 
four guns to aid in the subjugation of Oudh, and who remained 
at the head of his men for a whole year, fighting six actions and 
capturing ten guns. He was rewarded with 437 villages of the 
Ikauna estate, 305 villages, forming the whole of Baundi, and 
the Bhitauli taluqa of 76 villages in Bara Bauki. The Maharaja 
of Balrampur obtained 100 villages of Bhinga, the 69 remain- 
; mg villages of Ikauna. and 255 villages of Charda. Nawrab 
Niwazis Ali Khan received 147 villages of the Charda estate, 
and the remaining 26 villages fell to Satdar Hira Singh. ’ The 
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remainder of the confiscated Bhinga property was distributed 
among several Sikh soldiers, such as Sher Singh of Bhangaha, 
Iiidarjit Singh, Sorabjit Singh, Jiwan Singh, Jangli Singh and 
Bliujang Singh. Jiwan Singh also obtained two villages of 
Chalilari, the remainder being given to the Sardars of the 
cx-royal family of Lahore. The Eehwa villages were apportioned 
among Raja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar, Subahdar Maiadin 
Singh, Dulam Singli and Mohammad Shah of Ajatapur. The last- 
named also obtained nine villages of Tipraha, while the others 
went to Rai Krislin Salmi, Beni Singh and Mansukh Sah. The 
Bharthapur and Amba Terhi estates in Dharmanpur, which 
were confiscated from the Raja of Dhaurahra, were retained by 
Government, most of them now being included in the reserved 
forest. ■ ■ 

Since the mutiny the history of Bahraieh has been a 
record of uniaterrupted peace and progress. The only events 
of any importance arc the three settlements of the land reve- 
nue, tlie <ipeiiing of the various railways and the consequciic 
deveh>pmeat of commerce. The land has had rest and has 
fully profited l)y it; while there is undoubtedly room fur 
further improvement, this improvement may be confidently 
looked for. For the future, if unembarrassed landlords, a 
contented because unoppressed tenantry, a generally willing 
soil and vast areas cf waste land can secure prospedty, we 
may anticipate all that is well for Bahraieh,”* 

* L’cttlcmout Ho;,)ort', p. ISO. 
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BABAGANJ, Prtfgawa Chabda, Tahsil Nanpaba. 

A village on the road from Nanpara to Nepalganj at a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the former, in latitude 27° 57' north 
and longitude 81° 35' east. There is a station here on the 
branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 'Bail way. Prior 
to annexation Babaganj was a large iron market, but since 
the establishment of the Nepalganj bazfir it has dwindled to a 
second-rate mart and has suSered still further by the opening of 
the new baz&r at Eupidiha. There are a few shops within the 
premises of the railway station. The village contains a post- 
o£6ce and a school attended by 50 pupils. The populatian at the 
last census numbered ^,117 persons, of whom 279 were Musal- 
mans. The revenue village is known as Jamnahan- Babaganj. 


BAHRAICH, Pargana and TaMl Bahbaicu. 

The headquarters town of the district stands in latitude 
27° 34i' north and longitude 81° 36' east, at an approximate 
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height of 470 feet above the sea. It is situated almost in the centre 
of the district on thohigh road from Bahramghat to Nanparaand 
Nepalganj, at a distance of 36 miles from Bahramghat and 20 
miles south of Nanpara. To the east of the town is the railway 
station on the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway which runs from Qonda to Ncpalganj Road and Katar- 
iiianghat. The tov/n stands on the extreme edge of the high 
plateau that runs down the centre of the district, the bank prob- 
ably marking an ancient course of the Ghagra. The ground 
undulates in all directions and the site is pleasing to the eye. 
The climate assimilates in many respects to that of Bengal, and is 
cooler by several degrees than that of the more southern districts 
of Oudh, but its moisture is somewhat trying. The average rain- 
fall for the last ten years is 46-75 inches. 

Besides the road already mentioned several other roads 
radiate from Bahraich. They are all unmotallcd. They lead 
to Goiida, Ikauna, Bhinga, Kakardarighat on the Nepal frontier, 
Kataighat on the Ghagra, on the road to Khcri, and Chahlari- 
ghat leading thence to Sftapur. There was formerly a bridge 
over the Sarju, but it has broken down and is at present replaced 
by a pontoon bridge. 

The civil station lies to the south of the town and contains 
the bungalows of the European residents, district offices, d^k 
bungalow and the church. The latter was built by the late 
Raja of Nanpara in memory of Colonel Maynard, a former 
Superintendent «of Police, who was accidentally killed in 
Kashmir. The other public buildings consist of the tahsil, police- 
station, postal and telegraph offices, the dispensary, a fumalo 
hospital, which is located in the house of Rai Amar Singh, who 
was Nazim from 1811 to 1816, and a poor-house containing 40 
inmates. There is also a separate dispensary Eit the Saiyid Salur 
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The chief point of interest in Bahraich is the dargah of < 
Saiyid Salar Maaaud. He was the son of Salar Sahu and the I 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. It was here that he met his 
death in 424 Hijri at the hand of the Hindus, under the Raja 
Soheldeo. His shrine stands in the village of Singha Parasi, at 
a distance of a, mile and a-half from the town. It is said to occupy 
the site of a former temple of the sun, and to have been erected 
by Zohra Bibi, the blind daughter of Saiyid Jamal-ud-din of 
Kudauli in Bara Banki, alter she had regained her eyesight 
by a pilgrimage to the burial-place of the martyr. She built 
herself also a tomb here, and died and was buried at the age of 
eighteen. Her mother and other relatives made a pilgrimage 
to her grave yearly, performing a ceremony like that of a 
marriage, saying that they wore marrying the virgin Zohra 
Bibi to the unmarried martyr Masaud. This pilgrimage gradu- 
ally increased in importance, and the tomb became a sacred place. 

) In the year 776 Hijri the Emperor Firoz Shah visited Bah- 
i; raich, and is said to have built the compound wall and other 
V buildings at the dargah. There was then residing there a saint, 
called M£r Mah, on whom the Emperor bestowed favours. He 
also gave jagir for the maintenance of the shrine. The tomb of 
Mfr Mah stands close by and is com idere 1 a sacred place, as is 
also that of Rtyah Salar, the conhdential servant of Masaud’s 
father, and iKe' kotwai of the army. According to another 
account the dargah was built by Malik Nasir-ud-diu Muhammad, 
the eldest son of Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh. On the wall of 
the inner enclosure of the dargah there is an inscription on a cop- 
per-plate recording the, revenue-free grant of the village by Akbar 
II jtl'Rehli. In the m4lkh4na of the dargah there ar.: two cop- 
per-plates, the one recording the release of the dues from the fair 
byBandai Ali Khan in. ,1177 0ri, aud the other the release 
of the dues froni the dargah by Mehudi Ali Khan in 1215 
Hijri. 

The place has long been an object of pilgrimage, and a largo 
fair takes place there yearly in Jeth, attended by about 100,000 
persons, many of whom are Hindus. The offerings are of 
several kinds. The first is known as Falang Forhi, or marriage 
offering, given by pilgrims from Eudanii, Benares, Jauupur and 
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Mirzapur* These are given in cash by wo,y of dowry for Zohra 
Bibi. The second is Gharhdwa Ma^ar Sharif^ which consists of 
cash and merchandise placed at the tomb itself by cultivators 
and traders, apparently as a thank-offering. The income from 
this source is called the Amdani That The third kind is 
known as Qalandari, and consists of coins thrown by pilgrims on 
to the dome of the shrine. It is considered lucky to hit the 
pinnacle. Offerings of coins and sweetmeats are also made at 
some of the other tombs. A very picturesque feature of the fair 
are the flags brought by pilgrims, worked in gay colours with 
figures of men and animals. These are mounted on bamboos of 
great length with some coins tied up in a knot on the point. 
The pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point and the 
coin taken. If the pilgrim^s desire has not been fulfilled ho 
takes away the flag, but if the request has been granted the flag 
is left at the shrine. The management of the shrine and fair 
was formerly in the hands of khadims, the reputed descendants 
of servants of the saints. Owing, however, to the frequent 
abuses that occurred, a committee was formed in 1876, to admin- 
ister the shrine under the supervision of the Deputy Oom- 
missioner. The dargah is now financially well off, and supports 
a school and a dispensary. 

The name Bahraich has more than one derivation assigned 
to it. According to the local tradition it is a corruption of 
Brahmaich, or the assembly of Brahma, the story being that 
Brahma settled here some Eishi or priests. Another and perhaps 
more probable origin of the name, however, lies in the fact that 
the whole country in former days was held by the Bhars. 
Since the time of Akbar the town has been the administrative 
centre of Government in Sarkar Bahraich, which included a 
portion of the Gonda district, and the population has always 
mainly consisted of the idle followers of the revenue officers for 
the time being. Asaf-ud-daula stayed for a while here several 
times and built the Daulat Khana, a handsome range of build- 
ings now in ruins. Since the opening of the railway the town 
has greatly increased as a commercial centre, and through it passes 
a large amount of the trade from Nepal. The principal articles 
of merchandise are grain, sugar, timber and tobacco. There 
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are no local imanufactarc of any interest with the possible 
exception of an inferior kind of felt cloth. 

The population of Bahraich at the last census numbered 
27,304 persons, of whom 14,274 were males and 13,029 females. 
Musalmans largely predominate, numbering 14,254 as against 
12,833 Hindus and 217 others. Of the latter 117 are Christians 
and 55 Jains, the remainder being chiefly Aryas. 

Bahraich is administered as a municipality under Act I of 
1900. The board ctmsists of 13 members with a paid Secretary 
and the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman. The income is 
chiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports. Of the members 
ten are elected and three appointed by Government. The total 
income of the municipality in 1902 amounted to Ks. 51,415, 
including a balance of Es. 17,415 from the preceding year.**^ The 
most important item is the octroi, which amounted to Rs* 26,805, 
the chief object of taxation being articles of food and drink, 
metals, drugs and animals for slaughter. Besides this Rs. 3,201 
were realized from pounds, lis. 1,170 from the sale of manure, 
Rs. 1,131 from the rents of lands and buildings and Rs, 336 from 
the tax on professions and trades. The expenditure forthesatue 
year amounted to Rs. 28,607, Of this Rs. 8,072 were devoted to 
conservancy, Ra. 3,497 to the up-keep of the police and Rs, 2,366 
to public works. The cost of establishment and collections 
amounted to Rs. 6,255, while of the minor charges the most 
important are education, Rs, 1,790, and charitable grants, Rs. 
1,831. There is a public garden, which is maintained by the 
municipality. A municipal hall is now being erected. The 
town ii well provided with masonry drains and the sanitary 
condition is good. In the last year of record the death-rate 
was as low as 20*65 per mille — a figure that compares very 
favourably with other municipalities of the province* 
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Bahraich is the largest of the four parganas that form the 
fcahsfl of tiia same name. At the present day it comprises only 
one-third of the area included within its limit^i under the native 
government. Bhinga and Ikauna with a portion of Nanpara 
f«£ further "ielAils pc AfpwMx, IJaWs XfX. . 
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and Charda parganas, whicb are creations of the English Gov- 
ernment, all formed a portion of Bahraich; at present the 
pargana is bounded on the west and south-west by Uisampur 
and Fakhrpur, on the south-east and east by Ikauna, and on the 
north by the parganas of BhingU) Charda and Nanpara. It has 
a total area of 209.157 acres or 327 square miles; its greatest 
length from the south-east corner to the north-west being 32 
miles, and its average breadth 13 miles. It is situated mainly 
on tiie central plateau between the basins ot the Ghagra and the 
Rapti. This table-land runs through the district in a south- 
easterly direction, with an average height of about 30 feet above 
the level of the surrounding country. The town of Bahraich 
stands on its south-western edge. There are a few villages 
along the western boundary, with a portion of their areas in the 
tarhar below the central plateau. In ancient days the Ghagra 
flowed close under the high bank, which bounds the pargana on 
the south-west, and it has left its traces in several large jhils 
and lakes, which originally formed part of its bed, notably the 
Anarkali jhil and the Baghel Tal. In the tarhar, within two or 
throe miles of Bahraich, the Terhi river rises in the great 
Chitor jhfl, but it soon leaves the pargana and passes south into 
Hisampur. Further south this stream forms the boundary of 
the pargana and is connected by a short channel of a few hundred 
yards in length with the Baghel Tal, a huge expanse of water 
below the high bank near Payagpur. In the extreme north- 
west the Sot enters the pargana from Nanpara and winds 
through the tarhar till it enters Fakhrpur close to its junction 
with the Sarju. Between the Sot and the edge of the plateau 
lies a swampy area with one or two unimportant streams in the 
angle formed by the sudden turn westwards; which the edge of 
the plateau takes a few miles north of Bahraich. The lowlying 
portion of the pargana greatly resembles that part of Hisampur 
which lies along the Terhi. The soil is a grey loam, remarkably 
- retentive of moisture, and varied by a few depressions in 
which it turns to clay. The uparkar or upland is a generally 
' level plain of light loam broken by frequent depressions, in which 
i 5 liW tain water oocasionatl|:,ool|6<^s in sdmd qnabtity. There are 
Bblte Bcidf e of less prbnbbsiced uadulalions,- , with inferior soil in 
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the north centre and in the south-west above Payagptir. From 
Bahraich town there is a stretch of scrub jnngle extexiding in a 
north-easterly direction to the &U forests of Nanpara and 
again on the eastern border a^ljoining Ikauna pargana there is 
a group of villages which still possess considerable expanses of 
tree jungle* 

The total cultivated area of the pargana is 130,020 acres, 
or 62 per cent, of the whole area. The kharif harvest slightly 
exceeds the rabi and over 30 per cent, bears a double crop. 
Means of irrigation are hardly sufficient, the chief sources of 
supply lying in small tanks, which, as a rule, are exhausted by 
a single watering. Wells are scarce owing to the sandy nature 
' of the subsoil and the great depth at nhkh the water is found* 
liice is the principal kharif staple, covering over two-thirds of 
the sdwn area. The only other crops of any importance are 
maize, arhar and kodon. In the rabi wheat largely predomi- 
nates and in many villages is of excellent quality. Barley, 
gram and linseed are also grown to a considerable extent, while 
there is a fair area under rape in the tarhar villages, and in the 
low lands adjoining Bahraich we find the cultivation of poppy 
and other garden crops. The total revenue of the pargana 
is Es* 1,92,885, being at the rate of Be. -14-8 per acre of 
cultivatioDi and Be. 0-14-9 per acre of the whole area. At the 
previous settlement the demand was Bs. ■ 1,02,560. Kents on 
the whole range low ; from Es, 6-8-0 per acre of the host goind 
in the case of low-caste tenants to Bs. 2 per acre of bhur* 
The chief cultivating classes are Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmia, 
■Chamars and Basis. The Brahmans are not only inferior 
cultivators, but give much trouble to the landlords. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 159,389 persons, of whom 82,894 ware males and '?6,486t 
.females. Classified according to religions,’ there were 128,747 
Hindus, 30,371 Musalmans and 262 otiiers, Christians, Jains and 
Sikhs, nearly all of whom are to be found in ^ the municipidity 
of Bahraich. There has been a considerable increase during 
: the last 40 years, for in 1869 the population was only X02,168 
persons* There are 328 villages in the |mrgana» but most of 
these are small and insignificant, Bahraidi the on|y town x 
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%\rhiie Raipur, Payagpur and SheDdaha have large populations. 
There are no markets of any importance except at or near 
Bahraich, Chilwaria and Payagpur : the two latter of which, 
known as Nanakganj and Talab Baghel, respectively, owe their 
existence to the construction of the branch line of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, which runs through the pargana from 
the south-east to north-west. Bazars have been built at these 
places and attract a great deal of grain traflSc, The other 
markets are at Singha Parasi on the Biiinga road, held daily 
and at Gamehrvva, a hamlet of Tipraha on the Nanpara road, 
held on Sundays and Thursdays. Parallel to the railway runs 
the road from Gonda to Bahraich, from which place four other 
roads radiate across the pargana, leading to Nanpara, Malhipur, 
Bhinga and Ikauna. The other roads loading from Bahraich, 
to Oolonelganj, Kaisarganj and Sisia, hardly affect the pargana, 
as only small portions of their length lie within its limits, 
An important cross-road in the south connects Payagpur with 
Ikauna; and there are many smaller roads, most of which have 
been constructed by the Kapurthala estate. The chief fair of 
the pargana is that which takes place at the shrine of Saiyid 
Salar in Bahraich. Other small fairs are held at Mirpur Qasba 
near Bahraich, where small gatherings occur a month after the 
Saiyid Salar fair and a week after the Holi, and are known as 
the Gullalier melas ; at Shahpur Jot Yusuf to the south-east of 
Bahraich, in honour of Rajab Salar, in the months of May and 
July ; the mela of Pir Nasr-ullah at the village of Dikauli on 
the Bhinga road, at the same time as the Saiyid Salar fair ; the 
Bageswar Nath fair at Sanchauli in the extreme south of the 
pargana in Phagun and Bhadon ; and the mela Jaisinghpur at 
Beria on the east of Bahraich in Asarh. 

There arc post-offioes at Bahraich and Payagpur. Besides 
the high school and the tahsili school at Bahraich there are village 
schools at Payagpur, Sheodaha, Semariawan, Pandit Purwa, 
Nagraura, Chitia, Murar, Barawan Subkha and Qamehrwa 
baz^r, and aided indigenous schools at thirteen other 
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coparcenary bodies, two are Government property, and bik are 
revenue-free, being assigned for the maintenance of the Saiyid 
Salar shrine at Bahraich, and the Hathila shrine of Rajab 
Salar. 

The chief taliiqdar is the Raja of Payagpur, an account 
of whose family will be found in the preceding chapters. 
He owns in all 148 villages and li pattis situated in the 
parganas of Hisampur, Fakhrpur, Ikauna, Nanpara, Charda 
and Bahraich ; paying a total revenue of Rs. 1,24,847. 

The Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala comes next, with 62,044 
acres in this pargana. The Raja of Nanpara owns 18,678 acres, 
and Thakur Asghar Ali Khan of Tipraha 6,925 acres. The latter 
is a village in the north of the pargana, and gives its name 
to an estate held by a Khairati Sheikh family, who trace their 
descent from Sheikh Mianji, who came from Egypt and 
obtained the appointment of tahsildar of Bahraich under the 
native government. Previous to the mutiny the property was 
much larger, but 19 villages were confiscated for the con- 
cealment of cannon. It now consists of 15 villages and one 
patti in the parganas of Bahraich, Fakhrpur and Nanpara, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 9,200. 

The only other resident taluqdar is Saiyid Aulad Husain 
of Ajatapur who now holds only two villages paying a revenue 
of Rs, 880. The Maharaja of Balrampur has purchased the Sisai 
Salon property, which was formerly part of this taluqa. The 
remaining taluqdars only possess a few villages in this pargana, 
and all are non-resident. They comprise the taluqdars of Bhinga, 
Aliabad, Alinagar, Wera Qazi, Eanipur, Rehwa, Jamdan and 
Ambhapur, Eanipur is the name of the property consisting of 
two villages and six pattis in Bahraich, Hisampur and Fakhr- 
pur held by Mahant Harcharan Das of Lucknow, 

The early history of this pargana is identical with that of 
the district, and indeed till annexation pargana Bahraich com- 
prised about half the total area of the present district of that 
name. It was held by various jagirdars till the days of Asaf- 
ud-daiila, when the jagirs were fur the most part resumed. The 
growth of the great estates has been described in the district 
history* . - . . 
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BAHRAICH TahstL 

This tabs!! occupies the central and eastern portions of the 
district, consisting of the four parganas of Bahraich, Bhinga, 
Ikauna and Tulsipur. It is bounded on the north by Nepal, on 
the east by the Gonda district, on the west by Nanpara tahsfl, and 
on the south by Kaisarganj. The Bahraich and Ikauna parganas 
lie for the most part on the high central plateau of the district, 
while Bhinga and the northern portion of Ikauna form the valley of 
the Rapti, and Tulsipur consists of pure tarai with a wido 
fringe of reserved forest on the north. The detailed account 
of the physical characteristics, revenue, and agriculture of the 
tahsil will be found in the various pargana articles. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district under the 
charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff, while for 
the purposes of civil jurisdiction it is divided between the mun- 
sifis of Bahraich and Kaisarganj in the Gonda J udgeship. There 
are police-stations at Bahraich, Payagpur, Ikauna and Bhinga, 
while a portion of Bahraich lies within the circles of the Nan- 
para and Malhipur police-stations, the latter also including wifehin 
its limits several villages in the north-west of Bhinga. The 
tahsil is somewhat poorly provided with means of communication 
except along the southern borders, which are traversed by the 
railway from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara. There are sta- 
tions at Payagpur, Chiiwaria and Bahraich, and parallel to the 
railway runs the road from Gonda to Bahraich. The only other 
part of the tahsil that is within reach of railway communication 
is the Durgapur ilaqa of Ikauna and the eastern portion of 
Tulsipur, both of which communicate with the branch line from 
Gonda to Balrampur and Tulsipur. Besides the Gonda road 
already mentioned, unmetalled roads radiate from Bahraich in 
every direction. Of these the most important lead to Ikauna 
and Balrampur, to Bhinga, to Nanpara and to Kakardari ghat 
on the Rapti ; the remainder leading southwards and westvrards 
from Bahraich hardly affect this tahsil. There are two important 
cross-roads : one leading from Kurasar to Payagpur, Ikauna and 
Bhinga ; and the other from Ikauna to Nanpara, with a branch 
leading to Malhipur and^Nepalganj. The Tulsipur tract is almost 
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Bairampur along the southern borders, and from it a branch takes 
offat Gabnpur to Bhinga. There are two municipalities in the 
iahsfl at fiahraich and Bhinga, but the latter is poor and iinim- 
portaut, iRauiia is a small town of no great size or iinportan«^e, 
while the only other places deserving of mention are Payagpor 
and Bhangaha. There are of course numerous petty markets in 
the tails! 1, and some account of these has been given in the par- 
garia articles.^ 

The total population of the tahsil at the last census numbered 
377,588 persons, of whom 194,761 were males and 18,287 females. 
Classified according to religions there were 318,956 Hindus, 
58,304 Musahnans, 154 Christians, 72 Jams, 49 Aryas, 48 Sikhs 
and 5 Jews. Of the Hindus, Ahirs come first in point of num- 
bers, being as many as 44,574 persons. K ext to them come Brah- 
mans, 42,951 ; Kimnis, 33,341 ; Koris, 27,426'; Basis, 25,738; 
Chamars, *21,041, and Muraos, 10,617. Of the rest the best 
represented castes are Kahars, Banias, Dhobis, Telis, Luni is and 
Tiiakiirs. Among the latter representatives are found of v* ry 
ni’iny subdivisions, the chief being Bais, Kalinins arid Janwars. 
Of the MuBalmans Paihans are the most numerous, amounting to 
8,545. Next to them come Sheikhs, Julahas, Sains and Darzis. 

Though in the main the tahsil is chiefly agrieuliiiral, we find 
various trades better represented here than elsewhere in the 
district. Besides the supply of the necessaries of life in the 
shape of food, drink and clothing, large numbers of people are 
engaged in transport and storage and in commerce generally. 
Besides these there are numbers of workers in wood,^ cane and 
other forest produce, in the various metals and in tlie manu- 
^feoture of glass and earthenware. There is, however, no manu- 
facture peculiar to the tahsil. 

BAMHNAUTI, Pargana Fakhefue, Tahsil^ Kaisaegaki. 

A very large and scattered village on the road from 
Sisaiya to Kurasar, adjoining Biiundi on ihe north-west and about 
'two miles east of the Ghagra. The village consists of two por- 
tions known as Shankarpur and Shahr Golaganj lying on 
either side of the Bhakosa. In !the latter there is a bazdr in 
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whicli markets are held on Mondays and Fridays in every 
week, and a considerable fair takes place in a hamlet that 
goes by the name of Eamghat on the banks of the river. The 
fair is held in the months of Chait and Kartik, and is attended 
by about 4,000 people. Another fair takes place in Shankar- 
pur in the months of Bhadon, Aghan, Phagun and Baisakhj 
when about 4,000 persons assemble. It is known as the mela 
Mahadeo Parasnath. The lands of Bamhnauti extend for nearly 
seven miles from north to south, but a large proportion consists 
of precarious alluvial land along the Ghagra. Golaganj lies in 
latitude 27® 28' northand longitude 81® 23' east. The total popula- 
tion at the last census numbered 3,000 persons, of whom 201 were 
Miisalmans. Bunhnauti is the original home of the Raikwars 
in this district being the place where Sal Deo first took up his 
residence and which formed his headquarters during his expe* 
ditions against the Bhars, 

BARD AH A, Pargana and Tahsil Nanpara. 

A village on the road from Nanpara to Ivhairighat, at a 
distance of six mile's from the former, in latitude 27® 48' north and 
longitude 81® 25' east. Adjoining it on the west is Sheopur, 
where there is a large school attended by 72 pupils. Daily 
markets are held at both of these places, and at Bardaha in the 
month of Pus a large fair takes place, lasting for nearly a fort- 
night. It is known as the mela of Mahant Ramcharan Das. 
The population of Bardaha at the last census numbered 1,922 
persons, of whom 168 were Musalmans, while Sheopur had 
a population of 830 inhabitants. There are two main sites, one 
being Bardaha itself, and the other Bardaha baz^r, about a mile 
to the north adjoining the village of Nakaha. 


BAUNDI, Pargana FAKaRPUR, TafisU Kaisarganj. 

A large village, in latitute 27® 27' north and longitude 
81® 25' east, lying a short distance west of the road from Kurasar 
to Chahlarighat near Sisaiya, and connected with the main 
road from Bahraich to Bahramghat by. a branch road leading 
to Marauooha. It forms the headquarters of the estate which 
now helonp ^ tte Baja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, who here 
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a tahsfl and treasury guarded by an armed force. A consid- 
erable market is held here twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. There is an English middle school here, maintained 
by the estate, with three masters and 102 boys, a post-office, and 
a dispensary, also supported by the Maharaja. The popula- 
tion of Baiindi: at the last ceiihiis numbered 2,286 persons, of 
whom .1,763 were Hindus, 511 Musalmans and 12 Sikhs, 
Baundi is a place of considerable historical interest, and fre- 
quent reference has been made to it in dealing with the Raikwars 
axid their history. To the north-west of Baundi is Bamhnauti, 
the earliest Raikwar settlement, and to the north is the fort 
and village of Rehwa, the headquarters of a tahiqa that is still 
owned by a member of the Raikwar clan. 
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BHANGAHA, Pargana Ehtni^a, Tahsil Bahkaicu. 

A village situated in latitmle 27® W 36'' north and 
longitude 81® 51' east, at a distance of twenty miles to the 
north-east of Bahraich and seven miles north-west of Bhinga, 
in the rich diiab between the Rapti and the Bhakia rivers, 
about one mile from the banks of the former and one mile off 
the road from Bhinga to Nanpara. It is prettily situated in 
the midst of mango groves, and has a fertile alluvial soil* For- 
merly owned by the taluqdar of Bhinga, having been founded 
by him some 130 years ago, it has only become a place of any 
importance since 1814 A.D., in which year the bazdr was 
first established. It is now owned by Sardar Baghel Singh, 

* grandson of a loyal grantee, Sher Singh, on whom a portion 
of the Bhinga taluqa, now consisting of five villages, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 5,800, was conferred after the mutiny by the 
British Government, There is a small bass^r here, a post-office, 
and a village school with an attendance of 56 pupils* The 
population in 1901 numbered 3,136 persons, of whom 780 were 
Musalmans, 2,247 Hindus and 9 Sikhs* Most of the Musalmans 
' are Julahas. Bhangaha was once an important mart for the 
Nepal trade, but since the construction of the railway it has 
'entirely place to Nepalganj. 
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BHINGAj Pargana Bhikga, TahsU BAHRAion. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town near the left 
bank of the Rapbi in latitude 27® 42' north longitude 81^ 
56^ east, at a distance of 24 miles north-east ot Bahraich, 
with which it is connected by an unmetailed road taat crosses 
the river by a ferry at Pipraghat. Another road goes south lo 
Ikauna and Payagpur, cTOSsing the Rapti at Harai. From the 
Bahraich road a branch leads north-west to Nanpara, and 
another small track goes south-east to Balrampur. The town 
staiids close to the borders of the reserved forest which extends 
northwards to the tarai. It contains the residence of the 
taluqdar of the same name, who has ibuilt a dispensary and main- 
tains an anglo-vernacuiar middle school attended by 94 scho- 
lars. The Government hiiiidings include a first class police 
station, post-office and a primary school. Besides tins there is a 
mission school with 28 pupils on the rolls. The market stands 
a mile from the banks of the Rapti and is held daily. The 
chief trade is in grain, which is transported by road to Bahraich. 
A constantly-increasing amount of timber is also exported, 
mainly along the Rapti. 

The town is a poor place, but it is fairly drained and gen- 
erally healthy. It had in 1901 a population of 5,972 persons, of 
whom 3,146 were males and 2,826 females. Hindus numbered 
3,868, as against 2,086 Musalnrms and 18 Christians. In 
1869 the total population was 4,341, which shows a rapid 
developmeat. There are 1,104 houses in the town, excluding 
those which are outside municipal limits. Bhinga is at present 
administered as a municipality under Act I of 1900 ; but owing 
to the cost involved the finances of the town are not in a very 
satisfactory condition and it has been proposed to make the 
place a Ncjtified Aiea under the same Act. The Board consists 
of eleven members, of whom ten, including the Chairman, are 
elected. The absence of any trade worth mentioning makes the 
levying of octroi impracticable, and the income is mainly 
derived from a house-tax. In 1902 the total income was Rs. 2,914, 
'incl tiding a balance., of 97 from the preceding year, the 

and rents Rs, 85. Th^0re is also a tax <ai. aoiiSBrfs and vehicles, 
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which realized Rs. 51. The expenditure for the same year was 
Rs. 2,697, of which Rs. 754 were devoted to conservancy, Rs. 591 
to public works, Rs. 510 to the upkeep of the police, and 
Rs. 405 to the cost of administration. The municipality has 
Rs. 3,000 invested in Government securities.* 

The town is said to have been founded some 350 years ago 
by one Bhavva Dar Singh, a cadet of the house of Ikauna. in 
the name o¥ whose head manager, Bhagga Singh, the name 
Bhinga had its origin. For 150 years subsequent to its founda- 
tion it was an unimportant village, but having been seized about 
180 years ago by some JBaujdras, it was recovered by Bhawani 
Singh Risen, a younger brotiier of thcGondaKaja and a marriage 

connexion of the Jan\v4r, by force of arms, and since then has 
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risen in iraportauce. 

The taliK|clcir’s rcsidonee is in the old fort, neat which Mr. 
Eaveuseroft was murdered in 1823 A.D., as is nairated in 
General Sloeman’s “Tour ia Oudh.’t His tomb is ahouo two 
miles from the palace and is kept in repair by the estate. 


BHINGA Pargana, Tahsll Bahbaich, 

This pargana is bounded on the north by Nepal and Tulsi- 
pur ; on the east and south lies pargana Ikauna, to the west 
Charda and to the south-west Bahraich. I- has a total area of 
243 square miles, with an extreme length of 19 miles and an 
average breadth of 14 miles. The chief physical characteristic 
of the pargana is the river Rapti, which flows with a very 
tortuous course from north-west to south-east through the centre 
of the pargana, in the upp^r portion of its course separating 
Bhinga from Charda. A smaller river, called the Bhakla, 
flows through the western portion of the pargana .and eaters 
Ikauna, where it is known as Singhia as far as its junction with 

the Rapti. The southern portion is drained by the Kain, which 

is fed by numerous n^ilas running down from the hills through 
Tulsipur. This stream for a short distance divides Bhinga 
fjArm Ikauna and enters the Rapti in the extreme south-east of 
the pargana. The whole of Bhinga, with the exception of one 
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village, lies to the north of the central plateau of the district 
and comprises the three distinct tracts. On the south is the 
Eapti valley between and about the streams of this rivor and 
the Bhakla. North of the Eapti there is a stretch of upland, 
which contains a few villages and an extensive block of Govern- 
ment reserved forest. Beyond this again, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kain and its feeders, the land is pure tarai in which 
the soil is a stiff clay and rice is the only product of any 
importance. In the Rapd valley the soil is a fine alluvial loam, 
which is for the most part annually enriched by inundations of 
short duration. The western end of this tract, however, is com- 
posed of clay soil with a few small pitches of loam. There is 
not much need of irrigation. The soil of the Eapti valley is 
naturally moist and m the tarai there is ge le rally suificient 
rain to render artificial irrigation unnecessary. Tlie n^las from 
the hills are used when required, although generally they arc 
insufficient as they dry up when water is most needed. Use is 
made to a small extent of earthen wells and tanks in the Eapti 
valley and the waters of the Bhakla are sometimes employed 
for irrigating the fields. 

Of the total area over 61 square miles consists of Govern- 
ment forests, the remainder amounting to 11§,610 acres, or 182*2 
square miles. Of this 86,661 acres, or 74 per cent., are cultivated, 
while 17,844 acres consist of cnlturable waste and groves, and 
12,105 acres are barren, half of this being under water. The 
crops raised in the kharif are principally rice and maize, the 
latter being grown almost universally in the ioailfi soil. In the 
clay tract late rice is usually grown year after year, being 
occasionally followed by gram and masur which are thrown 
broadcast into the mud before the rice • is harvested. In the 
rabi, mixed crops of barley, gram, peas and masur in various 
combinations predominate. Wheat is also grown to a large extent 
either alone or with barley. In years of scanty rainfall the 
rice tracts, specially in the tarai, are liable to a certain amount 
of distress, while in years of heavy rain many villages in the 
Eapti valley suffer from flooding. Little can be done to mitigate 
these evils except perhaps in the tarai, where attention to the 
improvement of artificial irrigation might have beneficial results. 
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The total revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 1,44,098, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-10-7 per acre of cultivation and 
Ee. 1-3-1 per acre of the whole area,exclusive of the Govern- 
ment forests. At the summary settlement the demand was 
only Ra. 43,383, rising to Rs. 1,16,507 at the first regular settle- 
ment. The average rent-rate for the whole pargana is Rs. 5-2-2 
per acre, the highest incidence being Rs. 7-6-0 per acre of the 
best goind and the lowest Rs. 2-12-0 per acre of har. By far 
the greater part of the pargana is held on grain-rents. The 
chief cultivating classes of the pargana are the Kurinis, who 
are hard workers and generally in prosperous circumstances. 
Next to them come the Ahirs, who are doubtlessly attracted 
by the facilities for grazing cattle in the riverside and forest 
villages, most of the latter enjoying concessions in the matter of 
timber and grass. Brahmaa.s are less numerous than in the 
southern parganas of the district and occupy smaller holdings 
than elsewhere. The remainder are chiefly Pa.sis, Cham.irs, 
Musahnans and Miiraos. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census 
numbered 96,455 persons, of whom 49,044 were males and 47,411 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 79,466 
Hindus, 16,966 Musalmans and 23 others, cliiefly Christians. 
There are 152 villages in the pargana, of which Biiinga alone 
can be described as a to#n. Of the re.^t Bhaugaha, Naubasta, 
Ambwa and Patna come fir-st in point of size. The only 
markets of the pargana are at Bhinga, Bhangaha, Harharpur 
and Ambwa. There are post-offices at Bhinga and Bhangaha, 
and a police-staiinn at Bhinga. Besides the anglo-vcrnacular 
school and the mission school at Bhinga, there are Government 
primary schools at Bhaugaha, Patna, Gauhania, Biiawaninagar 
and Gothwa : and aided schools at Lalitpur, Pure Ramprasad, 
Tilokpur and Ghordauria. 

The pargana is devoid of railways and roads are few. 
The chief is that from Bahraioh to Bhinga, wtiich crosses the 
Eapti at Pipraghat. A road runs from Ikauna to Bhinga 
crossing the Rapti at Harai, while a branch takes off from this 
place at Naubasta and leads to Bhangaha, where it divides into 
two, one line running to Nanpara, mmI the other to Malhipur 
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and Babaganj station. From Bhinga a small road goes 
north to Gabapnr in pargana Tulsipiir, and another east to 
Balrampur. North of the Rapti communications are very p )or ; 
the only roads being the f)rest tracks, which connect the rest- 
houses at Bankatwa, Kakardari, Bhartha Kalan and Gulra. 
The Rapli is crossed by Government ferries at four places, 
Pipragbat, Ilnrai, Parasrampur, near Bhinga, and Kakardari- 
ghat, whence, a small road runs to Bahraich. Besides these there 
are as many as nine private ferries over the river in this 
pargana. 

Of the 152 villages as many as 139 are held by taluqdars 
of whom the chief are the Maharaja of Balrampur and the Raja 
of Bhinga. A few villages belong to Nawab F iteh Ali Khan 
of Nawabganj-Aliabad in Charda, and five villages, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 5,800, comprise the Bhangaha estate and are held 
by the Sikh Sardar Baghcl Singh, to whose grandfather the pro- 
perly was granted for services rendered during the mutiny 
after the confiscation of part of the Bhinga estate. 

Roja Udai Partab Singh, C.S.L, of Bhinga owns property 
in this pirgana and in Bahraich, amounting to 89 villages and 
one patti, paying a total revenue of Rs. 92,116. Bhinga was 
originally one of the oldest estates belonging to the Janwar 
family, the last taluqdar of that race being Lalit Singh, whose 
sister married Bhawani Singh, the younger brother of the Bisen 
Raja of Gonda. Lalit Siugb was much troubled by the inroads 
of the Banjaras, and in consequence of this he made over the 
estate to his brofchcr-indaw, who attacked the marauders and 
drove them out. Since then tfie property had been held by the 
Bisens, the present taluqlar being sixth in descent from 
Bhawani Singh, 

The tarai portion of the district, which formerly consisted 
of the parganas of Dangdun and Bahra, once formed part of the 
Ikauna taluqa, but subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Bhinga Raja, '^ho possessed the entire p-^rgana before th-e 
mutiny. Half of the Bhinga taluqawas confiscated on account of 
, the concealment of cannon subsequent toreoc mpation and a large 
portion given to* the Maharaja of Balrampur. The villages 
assigned to Nawab of AUabad lie in the west of the pargana 



adjoining his estate in Charda. The remaining 13 villages of the 
pargana are held by the descendants of smaller grantees. 

BIOHIA, Pargana Dharmarpur, Tahsil 
Nanpara. 

Biehia is the name of a railway-station on the Katarnian- 
ghat extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, at 
a distance of four miles north of Nishangara and four miles 
south of Katarnianghat. It lies in the forest and possesses no 
village, or cultivation, Biehia being the name of a small hamlet 
to the north of the station, in latitude 28° 18' north and longi- 
tude 81° 9' east. There is a traffic registration post hore. 
A market has j-eeently been started close to the railway station, 
and a large amount of grain, chiefly from the adjacent Nepal 
tracts, is exported by rail. 

CHARDA, Pargana Charda, Tahsil Nanpara. 

The capital of the pargana is an inconsiderable village 
on the road from Babaganj to Malhipur and Ikauna, standing in 
latitude 27° 56' north and longitude 81° 36' east, at distance of 
two miles from Babaganj. It belongs to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, by whom it is held in permanent settlement, and 
who has erected a tahsil here and a dispensary, which is. 
maintained by the estate, though periodically inspected by the 
Civil Surgeon. In-patients are admitted and there are five 
beds provided, the cost of dieting being borne by the estate. 
The Maharaja has also constructed a road leading from Cliarda 
through the forest to Nepalganj Road station. There is a small 
bazfir here and a village school attended by 45 scholars. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,071, of whom 280 were 
Musalmans. There are the ruins of an old fort here to the 
west of the village, which resembles, save in point of size, 
that of Sahet Mahet in Gonda. It is probably of Buddhist 
origin and appears to have formed one of the chain of forts that 
guarded the pl ans against the inroads of the hill tribes. 
According to the local theory this was the fourteenth of the chain 
and this fact accounts for the name of the place. Like all the 
other old lysmains of the district, it is assigned to Raja Sohcldco, 
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Hardatnagar. There are village schools at each of these places 
and at Shikari and Eamnagar Semra, and aided schools at 
Rupidiha, Jogia and Jagiria, There arc posb-ofiSces at Baba- 
ganj, Malhipnr and Nawabganj, and a forest bungalow at 
Abdullaganj. 

There are no metalled roads in the pargana. The northern 
portion is traversed by the Nepalganj branch of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, with stations at Babaganj and 
Rupidiha or Nepalganj Road where the line terminates. Parallel 
to the railway runs the road from Nanpara to Nepalganj, 
traversing the north-west of the pargana for a distance of 
eight miles. Through the southern portion ruus the road from 
Nanpara to Bhinga for a similar distance. Near the Bhinga 
border this road is intersected by a portion of the road from 
Bahraich to Kakardarighat. There are also several roads 
maintained by the various estates, such as that from Rupi- 
diha and Charda through the forest to Bargadaha near 
Kakardari, which is kept up by the Balrampur estate. That 
portion of the road from Nawfibganj to Nanpara which lies 
within this pargana is maintained by the Naw4b of Nawfibganj- 
Aliabad. His estate and that of Jamdan are intersected by a 
number of minor roads or cart-tracks, and the same is the case 
but to a much less marked degree, in the Payagpur and Bal- 
rampur villages. 

Of the 179 villages all but four are held by taluqdars. 
Almost the whole pargana before the mutiny belonged to the 
Janwar Rajas of Charda, who were related to the Payagpur 
family. The estate then consisted of 428 villages, of which 255 
•were conferred on the Maharaja of Balrampur, 147 on Ali Raza 
Khan and 26 on Jai Singh. The portion of the estate that 
fell to the Maharaja of Balrampur was demarcated at the first 
regular settlement in 87 villages, and the jama was fixed at Rs. 
66,939 for ever. Ali Razi Khan was a Qizilbash Pathan, who 
was born in K4bul and was one of the seven sons of Sarddr 
Hidayat Khan, whose father, Sardar Ali Khan, came from 
Turkistan in the days of Nadir Shah and was appointed Hakim 
of Kandahar. Sard4r Hidayat Khan left Kandahar and went 
to reside in Mini dhring the reign of Ahmad Shah Durani 
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His sons during the first Kfibul war afforded valuable assistance 
to the British, and Ali Eaza Khan returned to India with the 
army, receiving an allowance of Rs. 600 a month. Both he and 
his brothers, Muhammad Taqi Khan and Muhammad Eaza 
Khan, did good service for Government on several occasions, 
such as the Kangra outbreak of 1846, and the battle of Firoz- 
shah. Muhammad Taqi Khan was killed and Muhammad Eaza 
Khan was wounded at the battle of Kasganj in the mutiny. Ali 
Eaza Khan was given a portion of the Charda estate after the 
mutiny and was succeeded by Niwazish Ali Khan, whose son, 
the Honourable Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, is the present taluqdar. 
He now owns 46 villages in Charda and five in the neighbour- 
ing pargana of Bhinga, with a total revenue of Es. 41,365. The 
Baja of Payagpur holds 23 villages in this pargana, while four 
villages belong to the Nanpara estate and 15 to Rani Narain 
Dei of Jamdan. The latter is a Sikh lady, the widow of Sardar 
Hira Singh, whoso father, Sardar Jai Singh, was given part of 
the Charda estate after the mutiny. The property consists in 
all of 33 villages and one patti in the parganas of Charda, Hisara- 
pur, Bahraich and Dharmanpur, paying a total revenue of 
Rs. 24,037. The remaining four villages are in the hands of 
zamindars. Two whole villages and one mahal are owned by the 
descendants of the hereditary qanungos of Bahraich. One 
mahal is owned by a faqir, and the remaining village, Hardat- 
nagar, belongs to the sons of the Raja of Baundi. Nawfib Fateh 
Ali Khan generally lives in the Panjfib but sometimes resides 
at Naw4bganj-Aliabad, and has tahsllsat Nawiibganj, Nasirganj 
and Haridih. 

In old days the eastern portion of this pargana was known 
as Sultanpur Kundri, while the western formed Mahmudabad, a 
tappa of pargana Bahraich. Its early history is similar in some 
points to that of Nanpara, the hill chieftains penetrating thus 
far south under cover of the thick forest that then overspread 
the country. In 891 Hijri, however, Sultanpur Kundri was 
nominally paying a revenue of Rs. 25,903, the holder being 
probably the hill Rajas of Saliana and Dangdun. In Akbar’s 
time the revenue was admittedly only Rs, 4,172. It was after 
this time that Rudr Singh, own brother of the great Maha Singh 
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of Ikanna, settled himself here on the strength, it may be, of the 
farmdn which his elder brother obtained from Shah Jahaii. The 
estate founded by him, comprising nearly the whole of the 
Sultanpur Kundri pargana, was subsequently called the Gujiganj 
estate, from Guji Beg, who obtained it in jagir, Rudr Singh’s 
descendants, however, resented this grant, and at last became 
so refractory that orders were issued from Lucknow, in 
accordance with which, in 1806 A.D., Dariao Singh, the taluqdar 
of the time, was crushed and his estates divided among the 
neighbouring landholders. The western portion of the pargana 
seems at one time to have been called Jagannathpur, after one 
Jagannath Singh, also a cadet of the house of Ikaiina, who 
probably established himself here about the same time as Rudr 
Singh in Sultanpur Kundri ; but prior to his arrival one Saiyid Abu 
Muhammad is related to have obtained a grant of fourteen villages 
in this part, whence the name Oharda, or Chahardah, is said to 
have originated. The Saiyids, however, made but . little of the 
jungle tracts, and about the year 1600 A.D., the year of the 
cursing of Dogaon, they left the country for the south. Jagan- 
nath Singh does not seem to have done more than bequeath his 
name to the country sid5, for in Shuja-ud-daula’s time the 
jungle had once more claimed its own. The Raja of Nanpara, 
Mustafa Khan, then undertook the task of clearing the forest, 
but was soon tired of the work, and in 1192 Asaf-ud-daula on 
a shooting tour found the country side deserted. Himmat 
Singh of Payagpur was named to the king as a likely man to 
accomplish the hopeless task, and was granted a sanad for the 
purpose. His efforts were crowned with success, and the last 
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time, its construction doubtless dates from a much earlier 


This village, from which the pargana faKCs its name, is a 
qiiito insignificant place lying to the west of the raihvay at a 
distance of three miles south of Niahangara station, on the 
banks of the great jhil which forms the source of the river 
Ohauka. It is situated in latitude 28° 10' north and longitude 
81° 14' east. Adjoining it on the south are the large villages of 

Harkhapur and Semri Gbatai,in the latter of which a market 
is held twice a week on Tuesdays and Fridays, hut it generally 
goes by the name of Harkhapur bazAr. Through: Semri Ghatai 
and Harkhapur passes the road from Motipur to Siij uili. The 
population of Dharmanpur at the last census niimherod only 208 
persons, while Harkhapur contained 2,169 and Semri Ghatai 
2.258 inhabitants. Ahirs form the prevailing caste. ' ' 


DHARMANPHB. Pargana. JTaiyit NANPARA. 

This pargana forms tho northern most part of the tahsfl 
»h(i the district. It consists of a narrow stretch of country 
'between the Kanriala on the west and the Nepal territory on 
the cast and north. To the>outh and. south-east lies pargana 
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Nanpara. The maia stream of the Kauriala issues from the 
mountains about 20 miles north of the frontier and immediately 
forms two branches, the western of which is known as the 
Kauriala and the eastern as the Girwa. • These two streams 
after a course of some 30 miles reunite in this pargana near the 
village of Bharthapur, and the joint stream is afterwards known 
variously as the Ghagra or Kauriala. The island enclosed 
between the two channels lies partly in Nepal and partly in this 
pargana, the frontier being the neutral strip which is annually 
cleared by the officers of the two Governments. The Dharman- 
pur portion of this island is almost wholly occupied by wide 
stretches of grass jungle with occasional patches of poor forest, 
the whole being included in the Government reserve. There are 
only three actual villages here, the other settlements being the 
temporary huts used by the graziers. Two of the villages belong 
to Government and the third, Bharthapur, to the Jamdan estate. 
South of the Girwa we find the beginning of the central plateau 
of the district, which extends southwards, as far as Nanpara 
pargana. It is almost wholly .occupied by reserved forest which 
in place contains valuable sdl trees, but elsewhere inferior 
miscellaneous timber, chiefly shisham and khair. There are 
four Government villages on the banks of the Girwa and only 
four others in the whole of the remainder of the uparhar, three 
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the bordeiB of Nanpara and turns westwards' into the Kanriale, 
Lying along the banks of thc3 Kaiimla there are sonn? largo 
tracts of jfcatc- jiuigle and grass land, which are often overflowed 
ill the rains and form the refuge of nilgai, pig, parlio., arul a low 
good or swafiip detjr. 

The pargana as a whole may be described as one of poor 
soil and fluctuating ciiltivaiion, precarious from the sparsene^H r>f 
papulation, the proximity of the forest and the eonsmnt dai’iger 
of flooding. Addial to this, it has had to contend hitiuot'O 
against iis reinuteiie.ss and the unhealthy nature of the climate. 
Of late years, however, there has been an increase of popiilatimi, 
and the tract is now aecessible, owing to the opening of the 
line braiich of the .l.hmgal and NorthAVesiern Railway 
Katarnianghat on the Girwa. The taluqdars of Nanpara and 
Jamdan have heai greatly increasing tiieir estites in this 
direction, ami tiunr successful management elsi^where will 
probably have a very benefieial result, on the pargana. 

The total area of the pargana is 183,1 8d acres or H<pm,re 
iniles. Of this as much as 94,183 acres, or nearly 147 s^pmn^ 
miles, are under the control of the Iforest Department. Of the 
remainder, 2,272 acres, or 25 per cent., are cultivated, wihlo 
53,515 acres consist of cuUurable waste and 13.186 acres, uf 
which over tliree-foiirths are under water, are barren. The 
kharlf harvest covers an area nearly double ol that sown iu 
the rabi, and 33*5 per cent, bears a double crop. Rice is the 
most important crop in every village, while maize and joar are 
also grown on the higher laiid, but with little success. In the 
rabi barley is the commonest, followed by wheat hmI rape. 
Amongst other crops the castor*oil plant and coriander 
alone rec|uire especial men lion. Toe total revenue now stands 
at Rs. 23»245, being at the rate of Re. 1-0-8 pt^r acre td cultiva- 
tion and Re. 04-2 per acre of the whole area, esccluding the 
forest. At the summary settlement the demand was Es. 11,149, 
rising to Rs. 22,375 at the first regular settlement — figures which 
are significant as showing the slow rate of progression in this 
pargana. Ahirs form the chief cultivating class, doubtless owing 
to the vast grazing facilities. Next to them come Banjaras, 
^ S'l^hruSi^Muraos, Lodhs and Kurmi% Thestandardof cultivation 
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is very low everywhere, and the villages present a poor 
appearance, as there is a prejudice against walled houses, most 
of the huts being flimsily built of wattle. Rents are naturally 
very low, the average being no higher than Rs. 2-1-0 per 
acre. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 30,644 persons, of whom 17,028 were males and 13,611 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 26,219 
Hindus, 4,409 Musalmans and 16 others, both Sikhs and Chris- 
tians. The principal place of the pargana is Sujauli, a Govern- 
ment village, which is separately described. There are markets 
at Sujauli, at Harkhapur in the north and at Jhala in the south. 
Another bazSr has just been built at the Bichia railway station 
in the Government forest. There are trafiSc registration posts 
at Katarnianghat, Sujauli, Bichia and Kates on the extreme 
northern boundary. 

The Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway was opened in 1898 and traverses almost the 
whole length of the pargana from south to north. There are 
stations at Murtiha, Nishangara, Bichia and Katarnianghat, 
the terminus. Parallel to this runs the forest-road from Motipur 
in Nanpara to Katarnianghat, whence a cart-track leads north 
into Nepal. Another road runs from Motipur to Sujauli. Both 
of these are small tracts of the poorest description and scarcely 
deserve to be dignified with the name of roads. 

There are 56 villages in the pargana, of which 40 are held by 
taluqdars, seven by Government and nine by single zamindars 
•and coparcenary bodies. The Raja of Nanpara holds 20 villaffes 


IXX3AON, Pargana and Tahsil Nanpara. 
An ancient town, almost all traces of which have 
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almost, in fact, been lost to sight, but for the existence of a few 
local traditions and the discovery of nnmerons copper coins bear* 
ing the name of Dog^m or Doganw as the mint. These coins 
consist of dams and fractions of the dam of the reigns of Akbar 
and Shah Jahan. They are to be met with all over t e prov- 
inces in large numbers and especially in Nanpara and Eahraich 
— a fact which led to the discovery of the site of Dogaon. It lies 
at a distance of about four miles north-west of Nanpara, between 
the Sarjii on the west and the villages of Keshwapur and 
Banjaria on the north and east, in latitude 27^^ 53^ north and 
longitude 81^ 27' east. There are numerous traces of old brick 
work and several masonry wells, which undoubtedly belong to 
the period at which Dagaon flourished. On the ruins stands a 
hamlet still known as Dogaon. The place has suffered greatly 
from the construction of the railway as the bricks have been 
carted away in large quantitee for the purpose of ballast, A 
detailed account of the pla":e will be found in an article by 
Major W. Vest, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, Voi. LXIV, page 69. 

Dogaon is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a copper 
mint and as the centre of a considerable trade with the hills. 
The existence of the mint is doubtless due to the fact that a 
large proportion of the available copper at that time came from 
Nepal. In the Dastur-ul-Amal of the time of Aurang^^eh it is 
described as a village that once possessed a mint. A similar 
reference is to be found iu the Klmlasat-ut-Tawarikh of 1695 
A. D."*" The place was deserted in the reign of Shah Jahan, in 
consequence, it is said, of a curse by a saintly mendicant, Shah 
Sajan, whose tomb used to stand here but has of late years been 
•^s^hed away by the Sarju. A fair is held still here annually in 
bk honour on the river bank. This tradition is confirmed by 
tb» absence of any coins of Dogaon later than Shah Jahsq* 

As to the ancient historjTS^be place, nothing k known 
for certain. It kof ajurae said to have belonged to Soheldeo,, 
who defeated Saiyid Salar, but this is common to every old site 
m the district. Major Vost suggests a connection between Dogaon 
and Dangdon, the territory of one of the hill Eajas mentioned in 
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ancient history, and a pargana of the Ain^-AJcban, It is 
possible, but proof is wanting. Tne situation ot the mahal of 
Dangdun or Dangdoi is given in the history of the district.^ 

It certainly could not have included Dogaon in Akbar's time. 

FAKHRPUR, Pargana Fakhrpue, Tahsil Katsarganj. ; 

The capital of the pargana is situated in latitude 27* 25' 
north and longitude 81^ 31' east, on the west side of the high road 
from Bahramghat to Bahraich, at a distance of eleveii miles from, 
the latter and twelve from Kaisarganj. Surrounded with fine 
iiiango groves, the aspect of the tov\n is pleasing, but the water 
is bad and the place is unhealthy, goitre being very prevalent. 
The town comprises portions of several other villages, such as 
Dharain Sarai. Musa Panti, Kesho Kunda and Alinagar, and has 
a population of 2,656 persons, of whom as many as 1,122 are 
Musalmans. All the houses are of mudi the only brick build- 
ings being two ahivalas and thakurdwaras combined. The 
place contains a first class police-station, a post-office, and a 
Government school with 51 pupils, A cattle market is held 
here on Mondays and Fridays, and sales are registered. Sdt- 
petre is manufactured here, but only to a small extent. There 
is a military encamping-g round here near the village and to the 
east of the road, and a Public Works Department inspection- 
bungalow close by. In former times the place is said to have been 
held by Ahirs, and in the time of Akbar was called Pakrpur from 
a large Pakaria tree which still flourishes at the side of the road 
into Bahraich. In 965 Hijri, however, Akbar made it the head- 
quarters of a pargana, under the name that it now bears ; estab- 
lished a tahsil, and built a fort. Up to 1226 Fasli the Tahsildar 
had his fort and treasury here; but chakladar in that year 
incorporated the larger portion of the pargana in the Bauadi 
iiaqa, from which time the fort ceased to be used. 

FAKHB.PURParya'ntt, Tahsil Kaisarganj. 

This pargana lies along the banks of the Ghagra which 
.-separates it from the district of Sltapur on the west. It extends 
inland and far '-al:the centra plateau, of the district. 
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the boundary on this side being the Bahraich pargana. Un tbe 
north is Nanpara and on the south and south-west Hisainpur. 
The whole pargana’ I'ej in the fa. har or lowland between the 
edge of the central plateau and the Ghagra. In its general 
features it strongly resembles Hisampur and like the latter is 
traversed by the Sarju rivor, which enters it from Nanpara on 
the north and leaves it at the south-eastern corner, for a short 
distance forming the boundary between this pargana and 
Hisampur. It also contains within iis area several tributary 
streams or sots of the Sarju, and west of this river there are 
several other channels flowing into the Ghagra, such as the 
Bhakosa and Bliuriya nadis. These are more or less dry or 
at least stagnant after the cessation of the rains. In other places 
there are considerable depressions, app.irently the deserted beds 
of ancient streams. These and the other watercourses and tals, 
of which the Dahaura and Maila are the principal, present no 
unusual features. Slight flooding takes place in their neigh- 
bourhood, but no damage is done except in abnormally wet 
years. The continuity of the cultivation is here and there 
broken by patches of sandy waste, whieh are capable of produc- 
ing nothing more valuable than grass. There are, however, 
great stretches of level land with a good soil, and growing crops 
of varying degrees of merit, but on the whole somewhat 
inferior to that of Hisampur. The villages along the Ghagia 
are largely subject to the action of that river, which is constantly 
its Kf'rl and ia almost alwavs troublesome. There are 
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much as 40 per cent, bears a double crop. The chief staple 
of the pargana in the kbarlf is maize, which is frequently mixed 
with jiiar and arhar. The rice is mainly of the early variety 
and is frequently followed by gram and peas in the rabi. Wheat 
is the most important winter crop, followed by barley, gram,, 
peas and oilseeds. Wheat is generally grown at a single crop,, 
but sometimes, when mixed with others, follows maize. The 
tobacco produced in this pargana is of a high quality and is 
exported in large quantities to all parts of the country. The 
yield of poppy also is greater here than in any other part of the 
district. The total revenue of the pargana now stand.4 at 
Es. 1,08,701, being at the rate of Re. 0-12-9 per acre of cultiva- 
tion and Re. 0-7-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary 
settlement the demand was Rs. 70,265, rising to Rs. 92,421 at 
the first regular settlement. The low incidence of the jama is 
due to the fact that nearly more than half the pargana is held 
by the Maharaja of Kapurbhala in permanent settlement. The 
standard rent-rate varies very considerably, from Rs^ 8-4-0 per 
acre of the best goind, in the case of low-case tenants, to Es. 2-2-0 
per acre of inferior land. Brahmans are the most numerous 
cultivating caste in the pargana, and they hold a far larger area 
than other tenants. Of the lower castes Ahirs come first in 
point of numbers, being undoubtedly attracted by the large 
areas of grazing in the pargana. Next to them come Chamars, 
Koris and Lodhs. The best cultivators are the Muraos and. 
Kurmis, but they are both comparatively few in numbers. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 182,810 persons, showing a large increase during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the population numbered but 140,099 souls. 
Classified according to religions, there were 155,744 Hindus,. 
27,017 Musalmans and 49 others, chiefly Sikhs. There are 289 
villages in the pargana, but none of these are worthy of the name 
of town. The largest place is Sisaiya,. while Fakhrpur, Behwa;. 
Pachdeori, Sikandarpur^ Raipur, Baundi and Madhopur all have 
populations of over 2,000 persons. The principal local markets are 
at Sisaiya, Maharajganj, Baundi, Marawa and Jaitapur; cattle- 
markets are held at Fakhrpur and Mahsi. ^ Much, however, of the 
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petty markets at Bhilora-Bansu, Gopehandpur, Golaganj Bear 
Baundi, Bikaina, Pachdeori and Balwapur, a hamlet of Kasaha 
Muhammadpur. Fairs are held at seven places in the pargana. 
Thechief isthat of Golwaghat, which takes place in the months of 
Chait and Kartik at the village of Sheikh Dahir on the Sarju. 
The Ghur Dehi fair takes place on the 30th of Asarh at the vil- 
lage of Ghure Haripnr, a few miles west of Fakhrpur. This 
fair lasts for nearly a week and is frequented by traders from 
Lucknow and elsewhere. The mela Mahadeo Parasnath takes 
place at Bamhnauti Shankarpur in the months of Chait, Bhadon, 
Aghan, Phagun and Baisakh. At Eamghat on the Ghagra in the 
village of Golaganj about 4,000 persons gather in the Chait and 
Kart’k. The other fair, mela Kunja Das at Bela Sarai, the 
Jangli Pir fair in Kataha, and the Kuti Dalthaman Das in, 
Mokaria, are all small gatherings of very little importance. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the 
Kapurthala estate at Baundi there are thirteen Government village 
schools, in the pargana the chief being at Sikandarpur, Maharaj- 
ganj, Mahsi, Raipur and Fakhrpur ; six aided indigenous schools, 
and three village schools at Bakaina,JKewalpur and Bhilora-Bansu 
maintained by the Kapurthala estate. There are post-oflSces at 
Baundi, Keshwapur, Jaitapur, Fakhrpur, Sisaiya, Mahsi and Pipri. 

The Chief road of the pargana is the highway from Bahraich 
to Bahramghat, which passes through Fakhrpur. From Chahlaru 
ghat on the Ghagra roads run to Kurasar, Bahraich and Nanpara, 
the first-named being connected with the Bahramghat road by a 
cross-road running from Baundi to Marauneha. Another road 
runs from Bahraich to Kataighat, whoreitis joinedby a road from 
Nanpara. Two cart-tracks lead from Baundi to Biswan and Si'ta^ 
pur crossing the Ghagra by ferries at Faruaghat and Keoraghat. 
There is no railway in the pargana, but the station at Bahraich 
is within a short distance of the eastern boundary, giving the 
pargana touch with the railway system, so that this tract like 
all the south of the district has greatly benefited by the opening 
of the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The largest landowner of the pargana is the Raja-i-Eajgan 
of Kapurthala, who owns 147 whole villages and parts of several 
others in permanent settlement, which represent the confiscated 
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estate of Baundi. Besides these, His Highness also possesses a 
few mahais forming part of the Ikauna estate in temporary set- 
tlement. In all, 261 villages are owned by the tahiqdars. Next 
to the Raja-i-Rajgaa of Kapurthala comes the taluqdar of Rehwa, 
Thakur Rudra Partab Singh, who holds the property under the 
guardianship of his mother. tJp to 1895 the estate was held 
under the management of the Court of Wards during the long 
minority of the late taluqdar, who died in 1899. The family 
belongs to the Raikwar clan and the estate is one of the few that 
escaped conascation after the Mutiny, with the exception of 14 
villages which were forfeited on account of the concealment of 
cannon. The property now consists of 41 whole vilj ages and 
twelve pattis, situated in the parganas of Fakhrpur, Hisampur 
and Bahraieh, and paying a revenue of Rs. 35,995. The only 
other taluqa of much importance is the Chahlari estate, which is 
held by Sardar Jagjot Singh and Rani Lachhman Kunwar, who 
are Sikhs of the family of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The pro- 
perty consists of 26 villages in this parg nia, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 3,148, several of the mahais being revenue-free. It all lies 
towards the Ghagra, from which it stretches inland. Like Baundi, 
it formerly belonged to the Raikwars and was confiscated after 
the Mutiny. The other taluqdars are non-resident : they 
include the Rajas of Nanpara, Payagpiir and Mallanpur, in the 
Sitapur district, and the taluqdar of Tiprahain pargana Bahraieh. 
The chief zamindars of the pargana are representatives of the 
old Qauungo family who hold the estates of Baturha and 
Kanera, of which'the latter is now under the Court of Wards. 

The history of the pargana is that of the Raikwars, who, 
according to their tradition, first settled here about 1400 A. D. 
The family was founded by Partab Sah, a Surajhansi who came 
from Raika in Kashmir, and from his two sons, Sal Deo and 
Bal Deo, are descended all the Raikwars of Bahraieh and Bara 
Banki. The pargana at that time was held by the Bhars, who 
were ejected by Sal Deo. Harhardeo, the fourth in descent from 
Sal Deo, is said to have been called to Dehli in 1590 A. D. and to 
have been deputed by Akbat to suppress the rising in Kashmir, 
In return for the services rendered on that occasion he received 
estate consisting of nine parganas, ,Qf these Fakhrpur, 
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Hisampur, Bamhnauti, half Firozabad and Rajpur, which is now 
represented by the Chahlari estate, lay in this district. A few 
years later the estate was divided, three-fifths beinp* taken by 
the owner of Baundi and the remainder by Gajpat Singh, who 
founded the Rehwa taluqa. The separation of the Chahlari 
estate took place two generations later, and at the same time, 
half the jagir given to Harhardeo was resumed. The Baundi 
estate rose to its highest point in 1818, when the taluqdar 
obtained possession of all the khalsa villages. 

In the time of Akbar the pargana consisted of 101,701 
btghas of cultivation with a revenue ofEs. 75,366. In 1797 AD. 
half the pargana of Firozabad was included in Fakhrpur, and a 
further addition was made after annexation, when half Rajpur 
comprising that portion which lay on the Bahraich side, was 
united to Fakhrpur, 

GAIGHAT, Pargana and Talisil Nanpara. 

A large village on the right bank of the Sarju by the side 
*of the unmetalled road that leads from Nanpara to Motipur, 
at a distance of about 13 miles from the former. The river is 
crossed here by a Government ferry. A large bazto is held in 
Gaighat twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. There is a 
post-office here and a Government village school attended by 
32 pupils. The population of Gaighat at the last census num- 
bered 3,691 persons, of whom 811 were Miisalmans. The village 
lands are extensive and include several hamlete. The main site 
lies in latitude 27° 59' north and longitude 81° 25' east. 


GANDARA, Pargana Hisampur, TahsU Kaisaeoanj. 

A large village on the west bank of the Sarju at the point 
of junction with the tributary stream th it flows down the 
centre of the pargana. It lies off the main road at a distance 
of four miles east of Kaisarganj, in latitude 27° 14' north and 
longitude 81° 36' oast. There is a ferry here over the Sarju. 
The village adjoins Hisampur, an insignificant little place flying 
to the north, that gives its name to the pargana. IGandara 
possesses a post-office, a village school and a market held twice 
a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. There is also a considerable 
. 24 bh. ■' 
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oattle martet) here. The population of Gandara at the last census 
numhered 2,117 persons, of whom 1,067 were Musalmans. 
Hisampur has a population of only 327 inhabitants. The village 
forms the headquarters of the Ambhapur taliiqa, held by Sheikh 
Asghar Ali, who owns 35 villages and 12 pattis in the parganas 
of Hisampur and Bahraich, assessed at Rs. 22,587 , as well as one 
village in Bara" Banki. 

QAivGWAL, Pargana Tkauna, Tahsil Bahraich, 

This village lies in the south-western corner of the pargana 
at a distance of five miles south of Payagpur railway station, 
in latitude 27"^ 20' north and longitude 81"^ 48' east. It contains 
the residence of Rani Itraj Kunwar, widow of Suraj Prakash 
Singh, the late taluqdar of Gangwal. An account of the family 
is given in the pargana article and in the history of the district. 
There is a good market held twice weekly, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and a Government school, with an attendance of 45 
scholars. The population of Gangwal in 1901 numbered 2,111 
persons, including that of the adjoining village of Manikapur. 
Brahmans are the most numerous caste, while Musalmans 
number 328. 

GHAGEA RIVER. 

This river, which forms the western boundary of Bahraich 
for the whole length of the district, contains the waters of 
many streams and is only generally known as the Ghagra from 
the point where it is joined by the Dahawar, which divides 
Kheri and Sitapur and now carries its channel the main 
waters of the Chauka. North of this point the chief stream is 
generally known as the Kauriala, a mountain river that has 
its origin in tihe lower ranges of the Himiilaya of Nepal and 
which immediately on debouching from the hills branches into 
two rivers; known as the Kanriala and Girwa. After a course 
of about 30 miles these two reunite in the north of Hharmanpur 
pargana. Both these are rapid rivers, broad and shallow, with 
beds covered with ^boulders, ^ They have an average breadth 
of about 400 yards' with a depth ranging from two to four feet. 
Both frequently change their course and their channels are 
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dotted with numerous islands. They are both navigable for 
vessels of small burden, but the heavier boats caunot ascend 
beyond Shitabaghat, below their junction. The chief tribu- 
tary of the Kauriala on the Kheri side is the Sarju, which is 
said to represent an old channel of the Chauka. A river also 
known as the Chauka flows through pargana Dharmanpui and 
joins the Kauriala on the east bank at the village of Bhartha- 
pur, .while further south it is fed by the Sarju, which flows 
through Nanpara from Nepal. A short distance below the 
confluence the waters of the Chauka now join the Kauriala by 
means of the Dahawar, which unites with the Kauriala near, 
Mallanpur. Continuing southwards from this point the river 
now known as the Ghagra, flows in a wide sandy bed along the 
parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur. There is a high bank 
on the Bitapur side, but towards Bahraich there extends a wide 
stretch of lowlying alluvial ground, intersected by munc«)us 
channels and watercourses, which represent more or less ancient 
beds of the river. 

The Ghagra is a great river and frequently is very destruc- 
tive, carrying away whole towns and villages when in floods. 
A large portion of Mallanpur and Chahlari disappeared 
many years ago, while in recent times the important mart of 
Bahrampur, which was situated opposite the confluence of the- 
old Chauka with the Ghagra, has completely disappeared owing 
to the action of the river. The extreme southern portion of 
Hisampur has lately been protected from further inroads by the 
huge training works erected with the intention of compelling 
the Ghagra to flow under the great Elgin bridge by which the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway crosses the river. 

The Ghagra is still used to a large extent for the purposes 
of trade. Although there has been a material decrease in this 
respect since the great development, of the railway system, large- 
quantities of timber are floated down from the forest of Kheri- 
and Bahraich and numbers of boats still ply between Bahrain- 
ghat and the northern markets. There are eleven Government 
ferries on the Ghagra, which are managed from this district. 
In the extreme north of the district there are ferries at .Ram- 
nagar and Bharthapur, which belong to the Kheri district ;. ami 
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a short distance south of the junction of the Girwa and the 
Kauriala is the Shitabaghat ferry of the same district. Four 
miles south of the last-named is the ferry at Sujauii. The next 
ferry of the Bahraich district is 14 miles further south at 
Zalimnagar on a cart-track from Mangauria to Isanagar in 
Kheri. Another road leading from Isanagar to Daulatpur in 
Nanpara pargana crosses the^ river at Thotwaghat. Six miles 
further south on the road from Nanpara to Firozabad there is a 
ferry at Ganapur. 

Just below the junction of the Kauriala and the Dahawar 
the river is crossed at Kataighat, the meeting place of the 
roads from Nanpar a and Bahraich to Kheri. The next 
important ferry is that at Chahlari, about eight miles south, 
at the meeting of the roads from Bahraich and Kurasar to Sfta- 
pur. Two cart-tracks lead from Biswan in Sltapur to Baundi 
in Fakhrpur crossing the river at Keoraghat and Faruaghat. 
From Kaisarganj a branch road runs to Fatehpur in Bara 
Banki, crossing the river at Faruhighat. Opposite Bahram- 
ghat in Bara Banki there is a bridge of boats, and a short 
distance south of this is the Elgin bridge. 


HARDATNAGAE, Pargana Charda, TaJisU 
Nanpara. 

A large and scattered village in the south-west of the 
pargana on the road from Bhinga to Nanpara, close to the point 
where it is crossed by the road from Bahraich to Kakardari- 
ghat, in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 81° 48' east. It 
was formerly known as Hariharpur jungle and was granted 
to the sons of the Kaja of Baundi after the confiscation 
of his estate. At first it was hold in revenue-free tenure, but 
the muafi lapsed with the expiry of the first regular settlement, 
and it is now assessed to Es. 1,670. There is a small market 
held here daily, but it is of little or no importance. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,348 persons, of whom 
254 were Musalmans, while almost half the Hindus are Abirs, 
There are several hamlets scattered about the village and to the 
south there are two old ^rmned forts, known as Ramaarhi and 
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HAEKHAPUE, vide DHAEMANPUE. 
HISAMPUE, vide GANDAEA. 


HISAMPUE Pargana, TahsU Kaisaeganj. 

This pargana occupies the extreme southern corner of the 
district, being bounded on the south and ■west by the Ghagra 
river, on the north by the parganas of Fakhrpur and Bahraich, 
and on the east by Ikauna and the Gonda district, from which 
it is separated in part by a stream known as the Terhi. With 
the exception of two villages the pargana lies wholly in the 
low ground between the central plateau of the district and the 
Ghagra. In nearly every part of the pargana there are traces 
of fluvial action at a more or less remote date, and there is very 
little doubt that at one time or another almost the whole 
area has lain in the bed of that river. The surface is cut up 
by numerous watercourses, of which the Terhi on the eastern 
boundary is the chief : a sluggish, weedy stream rising near the 
town of Bahraich and pursuing a winding course south-west- 
wards into the Gonda district. Its banks are in most places low 
and during the rains the stream generally overflows to some 
extent on both sides. Westwards from the Terhi there is a 
level strip of country with an average breadth of about three 
miles dotted with numerous jhfls. West of this tract again 
the ground begins to undulate and finally falls rapidly towards 
the Sarju, which enters the pargana from Fakhrpur and flows 
in a tortuous course right through the south of the district, 
finally entering Gonda where it joins the Ghagra. It has 
generally a high bank on both sides, and when it overflows 
does very little damage as the hard sandy soil on its banks is 
generally uncultivated. On the higher ridges there are some 
good level stretches of loam varied by clay in the depressions, 
which yields fair crops in the neighbourhood of the villages 
and in the outlying portions affords excellent grazing. West 
of the Sarju there is a good level plain of loam soil, which 
extends to the Ghagra, in the neighbourhood of which there 
are several small channels which meet the main stream at both 
■ends. These collect much of the drainage of the neighbourhood, 
but at the same time they often cause floods, which are;* however, 
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of short duration and of no great extent. The chief of these are 
the Bhakosa, the Garai and Karai ndlas. The deposit from 
these floods is usually of a fertilizing character, though in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra there are some small 
stretches of sand. The north-west corner of the pargana which 
protrudes into Fakhrpur consists of another level stretch of coun- 
try in which the soil is generally the same good loam, though it 
degenerates here and there into patches of sandy bhur. It is 
drained by a small tributary of the Sarju. The alluvial villages 
along the Ghagra are all held in permanent settlement by the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The total area of the pargana is 189,011 acres or 295 squire 
miles. Of this 104,178 acres or 52*5 per cent, are cultivated, 
while 67,727 acres consist of culturable waste and groves, and 
17,106 acres are barren, more than half of this being under 
water. The kharlf and rabi harvests are practically equal in 
extent, and the high proportion of 47*7 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area bears a double crop. Miize is the most extensive 
kharlf crop, followed by rice, arhar and sugarcane. In the rabi 
■wheat predominates, followed by barley, gram and peas. Poppy 
is also cultivated to a large extent, nearly 4,500 acres being 
under that crop. The standard of cultivation is high, as the 
. 'holdings are fairly small and the demand for land is good. The 
total revenue of the pargana now stands at Es. 2,10,079, being at 
the rate of Rs. 2-0-3 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-9 per 
acre of the whole area. At the summary settlement the demand 
was Rs. 1,05,315, rising to Es. 1,52,429 at the first, regular 
settlement. Rents vary very greatly throughout the pargana. 
The best goind averages as much as Rs. 1 1 per acre in the case of 
low -caste tenants, while the worst bhur is no more than Rs. 2 
per acre. 

A very large proportion of the area is held by Rajputs and 
Brahmans, who are not only poor cultivators, but also give much 
trouble in the payment of rents. Of the lower castes Kurmis 
are most numerous, followed by Ahirs, Chamars, Muraos and 
Lodhs. Besides these there are large numbers of Musalmans. 

The total ' population ,'of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 165,362 persons, of whom-' 85,836 were males and 79,526 
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females. Classified according to religions, there were 128,699 
Hindus, 36,645 Musalmans and 18 others. ,As elsewhere in the 
district there has been a considerable increase during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the total was but 129,591 persons. There are 
363 villages in the parg-xna, but with the exception of Jarwal 
none are of any importance. Bahrampur was once a consider- 
able place, but now it has disappeared, having ibeen swept away 
by the Ghagra. The principal markets are at Jarwal, Gandhara 
and Kurasar. Coloneiganj in the Gonda district was formerly 
included in this pargana and still attracts a considerable portion 
of the trade. Since the destruction of Bxhrampur the trade of 
that place has been transferred to Ganeshpur in Bara Banki and 
to Athaisa near Jarwal. There are small markets at Kaisarganj, 
Bambhaura, in which stands the Jarwal Eoal station, Shadilab 
ganj near Chilwaria station, Kurasar, Saraula, Badrauli, Kotwa 
and two or three other places. The southern end of the pargana 
is traversed by the main line of Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, which crosses the Ghagra by the Elgin bridge at Bah- 
ramghat and has two stations in the pargana at Gograghat and 
Jarwal road. The branch line from Gonda to Bahraich passes 
close to the eastern borders and the stations of Payagpur and 
Chilwaria are within easy reach. The principal road is that 
from Bahramghat to Bahraichnwhioh traverses the western half 
of the pargana from north to* south, passing through Jarwal, 
Kaisarganj and Kurasar. The eastern hilf of the pargana 
is traversed by the road from Bahraich to Coloneiganj. A cross 
road leads from Payagpur station to Kurasar and thence north- 
westwards to Sisaiya and Chalarighat. This road is bridged 
at the crossing of the Tehri and the Sarju rivers. Close to its 
point of junction with the Coloneiganj road a branch line takes 
off to Kaisarganj and continues to Faruhighat on the Ghagra. 
Besides these there are numerous village roads which are in good 
condition and fit for country carts, while during the rains the 
river Sarju is used to some extent for boat traffic. Besides facili- 
tating the trade the construction of the railway has benefited the 
pargana by protecting several villages from erosin on the part 
of the Ghagra owing to the long training works that have been 
erected to protect the -Elgin bridge. . 
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There are post>ofiSces at Kaisarganj, Jarwal, Bambhaura, 
Gandara and Shadilalganj. Besides the tahsili school at Kaisar- 
ganj, there are Government schools at the villages above men- 
tioned and at Kurasar, Muhammadpur, Mirganj, Barhauli and 
Wazirganj. There are aided schools in the seven villages and at 
Badranli a school is maintained by the Kapurthala estate. 

As many as 273 villages are held by talnqdars, while 90 
are held in single zamindari and by coparcenary bodies. The 
chief talnqdars of the pargana are non-resident. They comprise 
the Raja-i-Eajgan of Kapurthala, the Rajas of Nanpara and 
Payagpnr, Rani Itraj Kunwar of Gangwal in Ikaiina, Rani 
Narain Dei of Jamdan in Charda, the taluqdar of Rehwa in 
Fakhrpur and the Kalhans talnqdars of the Chhedwara in 
Gonda. Of the latter Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar of Dhana- 
wan holds the Bhandari estate consisting of 15 villages and three 
pattis, with a revenue of Rs. 11,800; Thakur Nageswar Bakhsh 
Singh of Shahpur holds U villages and six pattis, paying Es. 
8,980; and Thakurain Ritraj Kunwar of Kamair holds 13 villages 
and three pattis, paying Rs. 12,680, Of the resident taluqdars 
the chief is Sheikh Asgar Ali of Ambhapur, who holds property 
in the pa'rganas of Hisampur and Bahraich, amounting to 35 vil- 
lages and 25 pattis and paying a revenue of Rs. 22,587 as well 
as a small estate in Bara Banki. He is a Qidwai Sheikh related 
to the family which still possesses considerable local influence in 
Bara Banki and Lucknow, whose original home is at Juggaur in 
the latter district. One*" of these Qidwais, Sheikh Nizam-ud- 
din, married the only daughter of Sheikh Muhammad Roshan of 
Rehauda Rasulpur and his descendant, Sheikh "Amir-ullah, mar- 
ried the only daughter of Ali Muhammad, an Ansari Sheikh, 
who held the estate of Gandara. The two properties were united 
and now go by the names of Ambhapur. The ancestor of Ali 
Muhammad had been made Qanungo of the pargana, and this 
office remained in the family for many generations. The taluq- 
dar resides at Gandara. . The Jarwal Saiyids who hold the pro- 
perties of Alinagar and , Wera, Qazi still retain a small portion 
of their ancestral property in this pargana. An account of the 
family and their estates will .be found in the article of Jarwal 
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Thakuraia Jaipal Knnwar of Mustafabad is the widow of 
Indrajit Singh, a member of the Kalhans Chhedwara in Gondtu 
She owns in this pargana four villages and 12 pattis with a 
revenue of Rs. 6,480 as well as three villages in the Gonda dis- 
trict. The property was obtained about 100 years ago by purchase 
from the Saiyfds of Jarwal. 

The tahiqa of Inchapur Umri, consisting of five villages and 
four pattis, with a retenue of Rs. 7,730, belongs to Gaur Tha» 
kurs, now represented by Thakur Sitla Bakhsh Singh. The estate 
is of recent origin, having been purchased in 1848 Fasli by 
Sorabjit Singh, the grandfather of the present taluqdar, from 
Jafar Mehdi of Jarwal. ^ 

The zamindars of the pargana are principally Thakurs and 
Saiyids, the former being of the Raikwar and Kalhans clans, 
and the latter related to the Jarwal Saiyids. The chief estate 
is that of Harharpur, which consists of over 100 villages in the 
north of the pargana and is owned by the Raikwars, who are 
still for the most part proprietors, but in some cases they have 
sold their superior rights to Mahant Harcharan Das of Lucknow. 
The property was founded by Harhardoo, the fourth Raja of 
Baundi, who married, as a second wife, the daughter of a Brah- 
man who owned these villages. They have been all divided 
amongst the different branches of the family, so that some mem- 
bers have whole villages and mahals in single zamindan tenure, 
while others hold whole villages and mahals in joint zamindar^ 
and others again in coparcenary tenure. At present, however, 
each proprietor or group of proprietors has a considerable number 
of villages or mahals and the coparcenary Raikwar communities 
do not consist of many sharers. 

The pargana is one of the oldest in the district and takes its 
name from the village of Hisampur, which adjoins Gandara, 
and was founded by some Ausaris in honour of Hisam-ul-Haq, 
who is said to have been one of the comrades of Saiyid Salar, 
These Ansaris come from Arabia and appear to have been the 
first permanent Musalman settlers in the district, having pro- 
bably arrived in 1226 A.D., when Oudh was first brought into 
subjection by Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. They occupied Hisampur and 
Q^her villages in the neighbourhood an4 in time they acquired and 
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was 3,576, of whom 729 were Musalmans and 23 Sikhs and Aryas. 

In 1869 the total was only 1,852. The town is administered ; 

under the Village Sanitation Act, 

Ikanna has always been the headquarters of the Janwar 
chiefs, whose ancestor, Bariar Sah, a .Eisaldar in the service of 
Firoz Tughlaq, came to Oudh in 1374. The estate was confis- 
cated after the mutiny and conferred partly on the Raja of Kapur* * j 

thala and partly on the Raja of BalrampUr. In former days it ! 

was known as Khanpur Mahadeo, after one Khanu, a Bhar, who i 

founded it about 650 years ago. It is popularly said to derive | 

its name from the^angleless fort, built by Earn Sah, a descendant 
of Bariar Sah, A far more likely derivation, however, is to bo 
found in the name Arkhavana, mentioned by Hiuen Thsiang as 
lying to the north-west of Sahet Mahet, .which is at a distance of 
five miles from Ikanna,^ The fortj is still in existence and coo* 
tains a tahalli of the Kapurthala estate: it stands to the west of 
the town, close to the police-station, 

, ... . 

IKAUNA Pargana, TahsU Barraich. 

This pargana consists of a long and narrow stretch of land 
lying along the eastern border of the district. It is bounded 
on the south and east by the Gonda district, on the north by 
Bhinga and Tulsipur and on the west by Hisampur and Bah- 
raicb. The south-western border of the pargana is formed by 
the river Terbi. in whose neighbourhood are a few villages on 
a low level below the central plateau of the district, which 
continues eastwards from Bahraich pargana into Ikauna and 
extends northwards and eastwards from the Terhi tarai to the 
valley of the Eapti. This high-lying tract consists in its west- 
ern portion generally of a loam soil of somewhat tetter quality 
than that found in pargana Bahraich, but occasionally broken 
by depressions in which the soil stiffens into clay, and also by 
two small streams. The first of these is the , Biswi, which rises 
in this pargana, but is of little importance. The other is the 
Teuns, which rises in Bahraich and after traversing Ikauna at 
its narrowest part is known as the Koani, and forim part of 
the boundary between ..this district and Gonda, into which it 
. ’T' ^ gMi)., Ch. 116, , . . _ . 
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flows leaving the paxgana at the extreme eastern corner. In 
the neighbourhood of the Gonda district the soil is . pnerally 
stiller and the chief crop is rice. The .third tract is a ow- yiug 
area between the Rapti and the Singhia. which is T,he principal 
tributary of the former and is known in its upper portion as 
the Bhakla. The last and most northerly tract extenos from 

the Rapti to the tarai land of Tulsipur, and goes by tue name 

of the Durgapur ilaqa. This portion of the pargana stands fair y 
hi.h and consists largely of a stiff soil which softens frequently 
into a rich loam. In the extreme north it is traversed by the 
hill torrent known as the Hathikund, which falls into t e 

Kaihan or Kain, a tributary of the Rapti. , , 

Irrigation is generally required only in the upland tract 

where it is effected from the numerous small tanks while 
earthen wells can be dug in some places and in the southern 
portion of the pargana there are numbers of half masonry 

■wells. 

The total area of the pargana is 162,630 acres, or 254 j square 
miles. Of this 98,490 acres, or 60 per cent., are cultivated, while 
49,230 acres consist of culturable waste and groves and 14,881 
acres of which more than half are under water, are barren. The 
' rabi area slightly exceeds that sown in the kharif and as much 
as 43 per cent, bears a double crop. The chief kharif staple is 
rice, while in the lowlying areas on the Terlii and Rapti maize 
is largely grown in those parts of the villages whore there is a 
security from flooding; the same crop appears occasionally in 
the better villages in the south-west of tne upland tract and 
again ill Durgapur. Arharandjuar are'also grown to a small 
extent, but there is very little sugarcane. In the rabi wheat, 
gram and peas are universally grown. Besides these barley, 
linseed amd masur are , frequently met with in different parts 
of the pargana. Of the cultivating classes Brahmans hold a 
far larger area than a,ny other tenants in the pargana. After 
them Kurmis are most conspicuous, being chiefly found in the 
northern portion of the pargana. Of the rest the most numer- 
' bus are Ahirs, Chamars;.. ^d Thakurs. The average 

rental for the whole pargana is Rs. 4-19'-l per acre while the 
Standard rates vary from Rs. $-2-0 per acre of goind in the case 
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of low-caste tenams, to Rs. 2-40 per acre of bhur. The total 
revenue of the pargana stands at Es. 1,74,386 being at the rate 
of Re. 1-12-4 pur acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-2 per acre of 
the whole area. At the summary settlement the demand was 
Rs. 84,695, rising to Es, 1,30,078 in 1867. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 109,636 persons, of whom 56,374 were males and 53,262 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 99,659 
Hindus, 9,934 Musalmans and 43 others, chiefly Sikhs and 
Aryas. The development in population during the last forty 
years has been more rapid here than in any other part of the 
district, f)r the total in 1869 was 79,421 persons, with an inci- 
dence of 306 per cent, to the square mile, whereas the rate now 
stands at 431. There are 213 villages in the pargana, but most 
of these are quite insignificant in point of size. Ikauna is the 
only place that can be described as a town, but besides this there 
' is not a single place in the pargana with a population of over 
1,500 persons. There are only three markets of any import- 
ance in the pargana, of which the chief is Ikauna; the other 
being Lachhmanpur in the Durgapur ilaqa, a hamlet of Tandwa 
Kabir, south of the road from Bahraieh to Ikauna; at Bania 
Purwa, a hamlet of Manoharapur near the road from Ikauna 
to Bhinga;andat Jokiiwa, a hamlet of -Durgapur. There are 
fairs held at five places in the pargana. The chief of these is 
at Tandwa Mahaiit on the Bahraieh road and goes by the name 
of Sita Dohar. It is held twice a year with an approximate 
gathering of 6,000 souls. The others are at Haraiya in Durga- 
pur, Rampur Deomanpur adjoining Haraiya Gujra on the 
Ter hi, and Bahadurpurghat on the Eapti. The only post- 
office is at Ikauna. Besides the anglo-vernacular middle school 
at Ikauna and a school at Katwa, which are maintained by the 
Raja of Kapurthala; there are eleven Government village schools 
in the pargana, the chief of which are at Lachhmanpur Kursaha, 
Gangwal Nigohi and Manoharapur, and four aided schools. 

The Bahraieh branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway traverses the western portion of the pargana, but there 
is no station actually within its boundary, the nearest being 
Payagpur to the north and Kauria in Gonda to the south. The 
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eastern end of the pargana is within reach of the Bairampur 
branch of the same railway. The chief road is that from Bal- 
rampur to Ikauna and Bahraieh, which traverses the centre of 
the pargana from east to west. In the south-western corner, 
parallel to the railway, runs the road from Qonda to Payagpur 
and Bahraieh. A good branch road connects Payagpur with 
Ikauna and thence leads to Bhinga and Nanpara. Other roads 
lead from Ikauna to Ourgapur crossing the Rapti by a pontoon 
bridge and from Ikauna to Khargupur in Qonda. Besides the 
Government roads there are numerous village tracks which are 
fit for cart traffic, and the Kapurthala estate has made many 
roads in the forests which materially contribute to the public 
convenience. 

Of the 213 villages in the pargana as many as 206 are held 
in taluqdari tenure, of which ten are held in permanent settle- 
ment by the Raja of Bairampur, The largest part of the area 
is owned by the Raja-i-Eajgan of Kapurthala who holds no 
less than 144 villages and all the forest land. This property 
comprises the confiscated estate of the Janwars of Ikauna. Of 
the remaining taluqdars, the chief is Rani Itraj Kunwar of 
Gangwal, who owns 47 villages and eight pattis in this pargana 
and in Hisampur, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,080. She is the 
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not till the reign of Firoz Shah that we get further glimpses 
into the history of the pargana. Up to that period this part of 
the country is said to have been ruled by Barhais, and it was 
owing to their lawlessness that Firoz Shah when he visited 
Bahraich in 1374 A.D. granted the pargana to the Janwar 
Bariar Sah on condition of putting down these marauders. 
This Bariar Sah was the younger son of Narsinghdeo who 
lived at Pawagarh in Gujarat and had taken service with the 
Emperor. 

Tradition says little about either the ilaqa or family 
until the time of Maha Singh, ninth in descent, in whose timo 
(in the year 1635 A.D.) the title and pay of a risaldar were lost 
to the family, though Shah Jahan confirmed the then holder in 
his proprietary right in the ilaqa. At that time the estates were 
almost conterminous with the present pargana, though the 
Sultan’s farmdn entitled the grantee to a percentage on the 
revenue of several other parganas. The trans-Rapti portion 
of the estates seems to have been acquired by the Ikauna 
taluqdar subsequent to the reign of Bahlol Lodi ; tor, in the 
year 1483 A.D., pargana Dangdun, of which it was a portion, 
consisting of 192 villages, was held by a hill Raja called Udatb 
Singh; whereas in 1667 A.D. the hill chiefs of Phalabang 
and Jufflli possessed only 78 villages in this part. The Ikauna 
house had previously, viz., about the year 1566 A.D,, thrown 
off a branch, that of Balrampur, and in Maha Singh’s time 
the Gujiganj and Jagannathpur estates were occupied by cadets 
of this same family. Chain Singh, eleventh in descent from 
Bariar Sah, obtained another farmdn from De hi i to the same 
effect as that of Maha Singh, in 1716 A.D., and it was in his 
time that his brother Partab Singh set up for himself in the 
Gangwal ilaqa, which marched with that of the Gonda Raja, and 
was consequently difficult to hold. From this time until 1816 
A,D. the whole estate was under qwasi-direct management, a 
tahsildar residing on it to protect the government interests. 
Two generations after Chain Singh came Abdatt Singh, in whose 
person the curse of madness first came upon the family; 
Bijai Singh, the sixteenth in descent, and his son, Lai Baha- 
dur Singh, both being afflicted in this way. It was three years 
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only prior to annexation that Udit Prakash Singh succeeded 
to the estates, the whole of which he lost for complicity 
in rebellion. The Gangwal raj was founded by Partnb Singh, 
as related above. For two generations the contests with the 
Gonda raja for this border estate, called the Dobaha and 
Manikapur ilaqas, were continuous. Partab Singh was killed 
in one of these fights, but his son, Jaswant, managed to hold 
his own well up to 1769 A,D. Kishan Parshad, his grandson, 
however, who succeeded, held only 12 or 15 villages, the 
remainder of the estates being held hhdm by the Nazim up 
to 1816 A.D., in which year all the original estates held by 
Partab Singh were restored to the taluqdar, who thereafter 
held undisturbed possession. Like all the great estates in 
this district, the ilaqa grew greater still during the forty years 
immediately preceding annexation, but a Nemesis was coming 
in the shape of the tyrant Raghubir Dayal, Nazim, who com- 
pletely devastated the countryside in 1846-47 A.D. A curse 
of childlessness is said to have descended on the family since 


JAMNAHA-BHAWANIPUR, Pargana Charda, 

Tdhsil Nanpara, 

A village lying a short distance north of Malhipur police* 
station, and two miles from the left bank of the Bhakla, and an 
equal distance from the right bank of the Rapti, in lati- 
tude 27*^ 53' north and longitude 81° 46' east. It contains 
the residence of the Sikh taluqdar of Jamdan, one of the 
loyal grantees among whom the Charda taluqa was divided 
after the mutiny. There is a considerable bazdr here in 
which markets are held daily, and a village school attended 
by 81 scholars. The population at the last census numbered 2,306 
persons, -of whom 747 were Musalnaans,; and 36 Sikhs. There 
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JARWAL, Pargana Hisampxtr, Tahail Kaisarganj, 

An old town situated in latitude 27^ 10^ north and 
longitude 81° 33' east, on the road from Bahramghat to Bahraich 
at a distance of six miles south of Kaisarganj and 29 miles 
from Bahraich. Approached from the north through numerous 
mango groves, it lies hidden from sight, and owing to the low- 
ness of the situation the town and adjoining country is 
unhealthy. Four miles to the south is the Jarwal Road station on 
the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway in the 
village of Bambhaura, with which Jarwal is connected by a 
second-class road joining the Bahramghat road at Athaisu, 
about a mile and-a-half south of Jarwal, where there is a small 
bazdr. Markets are held at Jarwal twice weekly, on Mondays 
and Fridays, the chief trade being in skins and hides. A con- 
siderable traffic also takes place 
vessels. The mam 
saltpetre and dyei 


'e are, ; 

mil es at Bir thana, Dhau r ia, 
Jarwal contains a post-office 
) pupils. It is administered 
under the Village Sanitation Act and possesses 872 houses, of 
which only seven are of brick. There are seven Hindu temples 
and ten mosques. The population in 1901 numbered 4,660 
persons, of whom 2,996 were Musalmans. There has been a large 
increase of late years, for in 1872 the total was only 3,328. 

The original name of the town was Jarauli, and it was held 
by the Bhars. In the days of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq one 
Saiyid Jamal-ud-din received from the Emperor a grant 
of 15,000 bfghas in this part of the country and this man's son, 
Zikria, overthrew the Bhar Raja, Chhatarsal, and founded the 
family of Saiyids who still reside here, Within the last 
eighty years, however, the influence of the Saiyids has much 
decreased, and a large portion of their property has fallen 
into the hands of their Rajput neighbourSi^, There a^re two taluqas 
belonging to this family. Saiyid Zafar Mehdi of Alinagar 
owns nine villages and 18 pattis in this pargana and Bahraich, 
but the estate is hopelessly mortgaged to the Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, from whom he receives an allo^nce. The other 
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taluqdar is Musammat Tayab Begam of Wera Qazi, who owns 
eight villages and 17 pattis in Hisampur and Bahraieh, but 
is also deeply indebted. Both have their residence in Jarwal. 


KAISARGANJ, Pargana Hisampub, Tahsil Kaisarganj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil were removed from Kurasar 
to Kaisarganj, a village on the main road from Bahraieh to 
Bahramghat, in 1876. It lies at a distance of 22 miles from 
Bahraieh, in latitude 27° 15' north and longitude 81^ 33' east : 
close by at Kunari, a distance of a mile and-a-half from 
Kaisarganj, there is a Public Works Department inspec- 
tion bungalow. Kaisarganj contains, besides the tahsil build- 
ings, a munsifs court, registration office, police-station, post- 
office, and a tahslli school attended by 114 pupils. There is a 
small market held here twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Kaisarganj lies in the revenue mauza of Dehwa Sher Bahadur 
Singh, which in 1901 had a population of 969 persons, of 
whom 356 were Musalmans. 


KAISARGANJ Tahsil 

This is the southern subdivision of the district and con- 
sists of the two parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur which lie 
along the left bank of the Qhagra and comprise the wide stretch 
of lowlying land which extends from the river to the central 
plateau of the district. It is bounded on the south and west by 
the Ghagra, on the north by the iarhar of Nanpara and the 
parganas of Bahraieh and Ikauna, and on the east by the 
Gonda district. A full description of its physical aspects, reve- 
nue and agriculture, will be found in the two pargana articles. 
The headquarters are at Kaisarganj, a small market village in 
Hisampur, whither they were removed from Kurasar some 
years since. There is a tahsildar at Kaisarganj, which is also 
the headquarters of a munsif, who is subordinate to the Judge 
.of Gonda. Police-stations are established at Fakhrpur, Kaisar- 
ganj and Sisaiya, while the northern and north-eastern portions 
belong to the police.circk^^ Payagpur, Bahraieh and Khairi- 
ghat. The tahsfl contains no towns of any size or importance, 
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At the same time it is characterized by a number of large 
villages such as Baundi, Fakhrpur, Sisaiya, and Bamhnauti, an 
account of which will be found either in separate articles or in 
the descriptions of the parganas. The tahsil is well provided 
with means of communication. Through the extreme south 
passes the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
which crosses the Ghagra by the great Elgin bridge near Bah- 
ramghat. There are stations at Gograhat and Jarwal Road. 
The northern portion is also within easy reach of the Bahraieh 
branch of the same railway, the stations of Payagpur, Ohil- 
waria and Bahraieh being all close to the boundary. The chief 
roads of the tahsil are those leading from Bahraieh to Bahram- 
ghat and Colonelganj. Ocher roads lead from Bahraieh to 

Chahlarighat and Sltapur aud to Kataighat and Kheri. Chah- 
lari is also connected with Nanpara on the north and with 
Kurasar on the Bahramghat road on the south-east. From 
Kurasar an important branch road leads to Payagpur, Ikauna 
and Bhinga. On the Bahramghat road there are military 
encamping-grounds at Athaisa, Dewa and Fakhrpur. 

The total population of the tahsil at the last census num- 
bered 348,172 persons, of whom 181,120 were males and 167,052 
females. Hindus largely predominate, numbering 284,443, as 
against 63,662 Musalmans and 67 of other religions. Of the 
latter 48 were Sikhs, 17 Christians and two Aryas. Of the 
Hindus, Ahirs are most numerous, amounting to 40,515. Next 
to them come Brahmans, 35,136; Chamars, 34,128; Lodhs, 23,810; 
Kurmis, 23,082, Thakurs, -13,375, and Gadariyas, 11,735. The 
Thakurs are mainly of the Raikwar clan, while there are con- 
siderable numbers of Bais, Kalhans and Chauhans. Of the 
Musalmans the most numerous are Julahas, followed by Pathans 
and Sheikhs. These are mostly found in the southern part of 
the tahsil, their headquarters being the old town of Jarwal. 

With the exception of the extreme southerly portions in 
which a good deal of trade is carried on by means of the rail- 
way and the Bahramghat bridge, the subdivision is purely agri- 
cultural. The various occupations, with the exception of culti- 
vation and cattle-breeding, are less strongly tepresented here than 
elsewhere in the district. After the supply of the. nceessarios of 
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life in the shape of food, drink and clothing, the only occupation 
that engages number of persons is transport and storage. There 
are no manufactures peculiar to the tahsll and but the ordinary 
proportion of persons engaged in the usual village crafts, 
none of which deserve any special mention. Felt cloth of 
medium quality is manufactured a;t Jarwal, but the trade is not 
flourishing. 


KATAENIANGHAT, Pargana Dharmanpur, 

Tahsil Nanpaea. 

A small railway station on the south bank of the Girwa 
river, only deserving of mention as being the terminus of the 
branch line of the Bengal and Nortl>Western Railway. There 
is a bridge of boats across the Girwa, whence a cart track leads 
into Nepal, leaving British territory at Gulra on the frontier. 
Katainianghat is situated in latitude 28^ 20' north and longitude 
81*^ 8' cast. The place contains a forest bungalow and a traffic 
registration post. There is no cultivation in Katarnianghat, 
the land being Government foresi} on both sides of the river. 
The only houses are the sheds of grain-dealers, who export very 
large quantities of grain by rail, most of which comes from 
across the Nepal border and is the produce of the tract lying 
between the Girwa and Kauriala* 


which it’ is connected by an uometalled road that south of 
Khairighat divides into two, one road leading to Kataighat and 
Kheri, and the other to Chahlarighat and Sitapur. The place 
stands in latitude 27"^ 47' north and longitude 81° 23' east, on the 
left bank of the Sarju, at a short distance from its influence 
with the Ghagra. There is a police-station here, a post-office 
and a Government school, attended by 48 pupils, as well as a 
tahsil of the Kapurthala estate. The bazSr is of consider- 
able importance and is helH, ^daily. A large traffic is carried 
'' m, m grain, which thbf Adjoihiug . 
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contains a school supported by the Kapurthala estate. A fair 
takes place every Friday in Dhakia, and is known as the mela 
Numda Shah. The population of the two villages at the last 
census numbered 2,143 persons, of whom 577 were Musalmans, 


KUEASAR, Pargana Hisampue, TahsU Kaisaeganj. 

This village from annexation till 187(3 formed the head- 
quarters of the tahsfl. It lies on the main road from Bahraich 
to Bahramghat, at the point where it is crossed by the road from 
Sftapur and Chahlarighat to Payagpur, at a distance of 18 miles 
from the latter and 18 miles from Bahraich, in latitude 
27° 19' north and longitude 81° 83' east. It possesses a mar- 
ket held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and a 
village school with an attendance of 50 pupils. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,162 souls, of whom 791 were 

Musalmans, chiefly Julahas. 

MALHIPUR, Pargana Ohaeda, Tahsil Nanpaea. 

A village on the road from Babaganj station to Bhinga and 
Ikauna, in latitude 27° 50' north and longitude 81° 45' east, some 
fifteen miles due east of Nanpara. A short distance to the 
south-east of the village the Bhinga road is crossed by that 
running from Bahraich to Kakardarighat on the Rapti. The 
village consists of two portions, Malhipur Kalan and Malhipur 
Khurd, which have a combined population of 1,978 persons, of 
whom 298 are Musalmans. A short distance east of the village 
is the bazSr of Katra, where markets are held daily. Malhipur 
possesses a police-station and post-office, while there is a school 
at Katra, with an attendance of 47 boys. 

MAB-AWk, Pargana Fakhepue, Ta/isfJ Kaisaeganj. 

A large village on the banks of the Ghagra, a short distance 
south of Sisaiya and close to the road from that place to Kursar, 
It contains the residence of Rani Lhchhman Kunwar, who holds 
half of the Chahlari taluqa. There is a small market here held 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays in every week. The village contains 
a population of 2,258 persons, of whom 194 were Musalmans. The 
chief Hindu castes are Chamars, Brahmans and Ahirs. Besides 
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the main site, which contains the small fort, the vii 
a number of small hamlets and covers a very 
area. 


MATEEA, Pargana and Tahail Nanpaba. 

The name given to a railway station on the branch line of 
the Bengal and North-Western Kailway between Bahraich 
and Nanpara in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 81° 34' 
east. It lies in the village of Bhaun Khera, along the east- 
ern borders of which passes the road from Bahraich to Nan- 
para. There is a considerable grain market at the railway 
station held daily. There is a post-office here, but nothing 


MOHANPUBWA, vide MOTIPUE. 

MOTIPUE, Td/isfi N4NPAEA. 

A village situated in latitude 28° 2' north and longitude 
Sl° 23' east, on the north-western border of the pargana by the 
side of the road from Nanpara to Sujauli in Dharmanpur. Paral- 
lel to this road runs the Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Eailway, with a station close to Motipur, 
known by the name of Mohanpurwa, A short distance to the 
east of the village flows the river Sarju. Motipur contains a 
police-station, post-office, a dispensary and an aided school 
.attended by 20 boys. The dispensary was founded by the Eaja 
of Nanpara and made over to the District Board. It is the 
headquarters of the ranger in charge of the Motipur forest 
range. A small baziir is held here twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and there is, also a daily market at the Mohan- 
purwa station whence large quantities of graip are exported 
by the railway. The population of Motipur at the last census 
numbered 1,410 persons, of whom 611. were Musalmans. The 
.adjoining village of Mohanpurwa is inhabited by 1,278 persons: 
Musalmans numbering 252. ' Kurmis are^ the most numerous 
Hindu, caste in both, vijlag^* the railway was opened 

; at Moh and very 
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MUBTIHA, Pargana Dhabmanpxtr, Tahsil 
Nanpara. 

A small jungle village on the banks of the Sarju, which 
here divides the pargana from Nepal, situated in latitude 28® 10' 
north and longitude 81° 20' east. At a short distance west, there 
is a station of the same name on the Kataricnghat extension of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which runs through 
the middle of the closed forests of the Motipur range. There is 
a forest bungalow at Murtiha, but it is otherwise an entirely 
insignificant place possessing • a population of only 144 persons, 
nearly all of whom are Ahirs. 

NANPARA, Pargana and Tahsil Nanpara. 

The headquarters town of the tahsil lies in latitude 27° 52' 
north and longitude 81° 30' east, at a distance of 22 miles 
north of Bahraich on the road to Nepalganj. To the east of 
the town runs the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway from Gonda to Katarnianghat, and from Nanpara sta- 
tion a second branch runs parallel to the road leading to Nepalganj. 
Other roads lead north to Motipur, south-east to Bhinga and 
Ikauna and south-west to Khairighat and Kataighat on the 
Ghagra. Nanpara stands at a height of 520 feet above the sea 
and is situated about one mile from the edge of the high ground, 
which forms the water-shed of the Sarju and the Bapti. . 
Besides the tahsili buildings there is a first-class police-station, a 
branch dispensary, post-ofiSce and a Public Works Department 
inspection bungalow. There is an English middle school main- 
tained by the Raja of Nanpara at his own expense. 

The population of the town at the last census numbered 
10,601 persons, of whom 5,401 were males and 5,200 females. 
Musalmans largely predominate, numbering 7 ,352 as against 
3,230 Hindus and 29 others, of whom 12 are Christians. The 
place has largely grown of late years, for in 1869 the total was 
only 6,818 persons. There are ten mosques and idgahs in the 
town and thirteen Hindu templeTT^t none of these are of any 
interest. There is a large market held here every day in Gair- 
,^ain Sharif muhalla and another important grain inarb at th'e 
railway station, from which a- large amount of corn is exported. 




NANPARA Pa^gana, Tahsll Nanpara. 

This is the largest pargana of the district, extending from 
Nepal on the north to the parganas of Fakhrpur and Bahraich 
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A fair of considerable importance is held at Jangli Nath on 
the old bank of the river in the months of Bhadon and Phagun. 
Another gathering, lasting for a week, takes place in a hamlet 
of Nanpara and goes by the name of Takia Malang Shah. It 
occurs in the month of Magh, when about 5,000 persons assem- 
ble. A third fair is held at Takia ghat, five miles to the north- 
west of Nanpara at the dargah of Shah Sajan. At the same 
place another gathering takes place on the banks of the Sarju, 
being known by the name of Ganga Ashnan. The estimated 
attendance is about 12, OfOO persons, 

Nanpara boasts of a newspaper which is published fortnightly 
and goes by the name of the Khurshed Nanpara. The town is 
administered as a municipality under Act I of 1900. The board 
consists of thirteen members, of whom ten'are elected and three 
appointed by Government. The income of the municipality is 
derived chiefly from an octroi tax on imports, and in 1902 amounted 
to Rs. 15,125, including a balance of Rs. 1,872 from the preced- 
ing year. Besides the octroi tax, which is chiefly levied on 
articles of food and drink, cloth and drugs, the only other 
important source of income is the revenue from pounds, markets 
and municipal land. The expenditure for the same year amounted 
to Rs. 12,126, of which Rs. 2,117 were devoted to conservancy, 
Rs. 1,654 to public works, Rs. 1,338 to police and Rs. 2,673 to 
the cost of administration and collection.* The general sankary 
condition of the town is satisfactory and the health good. With 
the exception of occasional outbreaks of cholera, epidemic diseases 
are practically unknown.. 

According to the tradition the place was founded by a Teli 
named Nidhai, its original name beingNidhipura, which was cor- 
rupted first into Nadpura and thence to Nanpara. It came into the 
possession of Rasul Khan, the ancestor of the present Raja, in 1630 
A.D. The history of the family will be found in the article on 
Nanpara pargana, and in the account of the history of the district. 
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on the sonth. To the west the boundary is formed by the Kauriala, 
which separates the pargana from the Kheri district. On the 
north-west lies Dharmanpur, while on the east ib marches with 
pargana Oharda. It has a total area of 339,203 acres, or 530 
square miles. 

The eastern portion stands high and forms part of the central 
table-land of the district, which constitutes the watershed of the 
two river systems of the Rapti and the Qhagra, This plateau is 
narrow towards the north, where it enters the pargana from Dhar- 
manpur, but widens out as it extends southwards. In the extreme 
north-east there is a stretch of Government forest, which covers 
31,571 acres, or 49 square miles. This upland portion is marked 
by a very distinct bank on the west throughout its length. It 
is traversed by several ndlas which flow from north-east to south- 
west. The most northerly is the Mand, which flows in a deep 
bed through one or two villages before joining the Sarjii. South 
of these are the Dundra, Dharsoti and Eisia ndlas, which gen- 
erally flow in shallow beds till they approach the high bank 
where they cut deep ravines, whose banks are clothed with 
jungle. The soil of this plateau is generally a loam of fair 
average quality with an inclination to clay in the depressions, 
which are chiefly found along the Oharda border. In the 
south-'west the surface is more uneven and resembles the 
undulating jungle-covered land in the north of pargana Bahraich. 
There are considerable patches of sal forest here, which belong 
to the Raja of Nanpara. 

The river Sarju, which enters the pargana from the eastern 
border of Dharmanpur, cuts right through the north of this plateau, 
leaving a gap of some miles in width between the uplands of 
Dharmanpur and Nanpara. It formerly flowed under the high 
bank for the whole of its course, which is clearly marked by the 
stream known as the old Sarju that flows through Nanpara and 
the Kaisarganj tahsfl, eventually joining the Ghagra in the Gonda 
district. The present river flows in a more direct course to the 
Kauriala, which it joins in the southern extremity of the pargana; 
owing, it is said, to a diversion made about a century ago by 
a timber merchant. It is a somewhat variable stream, but is 
generally beneficial, as when it changes its course or overflows its 
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banks, it usually leaves behind it a rich fertilizing deposit; 
unless the flood be very rapid, when the fields are covered with 
sand, the lighter particles of loam having been carried away. 

All the basin of Sarju, with that of the old Sarjn and 
the land in the neighbourhood of the Ghagra, comprise the ia^har 
or lowiyingportioh of the pargana, a purely alluvial tract the soil 
of which, especially in the higher portions, is a light loam, with 
a constant tendency to sand. In the old river channels there 
is a good deal of clay, and most of the area is liable to flooding. 

The pargana is not nearly so well wooded as its ntighbours 
to the south, only 1*63 per cent, being grove land. The cultiva- 
tion has increased enormously of late years, and now amounts 
to 193,896 acres, or nearly 57 per cent, of the total area. The 
culturable area, consisting of groves, waste and fallow, amounts to 
88,530 acres, or 138 square miles, as against 213 square miles 
recorded at the first regular settlement. .Of the remainder nearly 
half is under water. 

The kharif harvest exceeds the rabi in area by more than 
11 per cent, and over 23 per cent, bears a double crop. Rice is 
the chief staple of the kharif, especially in the upland portion, 
where it is chiefly of the transplanted variety. In the Sarju tracts 
maize predominates, sometimes grown alone, but more frequently 
mixed with juar, while there is a large amount of late rice and 
kodon. In the rabi, wheat takes the lead, either alone or in com- 
bination with barley. Besides these gram, masur, peas, rape and 
linseed are universally grown. There is very little garden cul- 
tivation in the uparhar, but in the lowlying tracts poppy and 
other garden crops are extensively raised, while in the north 
the castor-oil plant is grown in every village. The cultivation 
is generally of a high standard, the tenantry being chiefly Ahlrs, 
Kurmis, Pathans, Chamars, Lodhs and Pasis. The Ahirs are 
■chiefly found near the Ghagra, where grazing is abundant. 
Kurmis and Pathans hold nearly one-thijrd of the cultivated 
•area, and are both good cultiv-ators, particularly the former. High 
caste tenants are here scarcer than elsewhere in the district. 
Rents vary greatly according to the locality, but the average for 
the whole pargana is Es. 4-14-0 per. acre- of cash-rented land, 
while the more privileged tenants pay an average of Rs. 3-15-4 
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per acre. The revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 2,52,3'^!, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-4-10 per acre of cultivation and 
Re, 0-13-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary settle- 
ment the demand was Rs, 74,733 rising to Rs, 1,73,949 at the 
first regular settlement. 

The population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 206,447 
souls, of whom 106,457 were males and 99,990 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 154,228 Hindus, 51,591 Musal- 
mans and 628 others, Christians and Sikhs. There has been an 
enormous increase during the la^ 40 years, for in 1869 the total 
was but 148,572. The Musalm ins, of whom Pathans form the 
greater proportion, are mainly found in the town of Nanpara 
and its neighburhood. 

The only place of any size is- the municipal town of Nanpara. 
There are many large villages, the chief of which are Gaighat,. 
Sarra, Kundwa, Patrohya and Chandanpur. Markets are held 
daily at Nanpara town, Sheopur, Bardaha, Dhakia Khairighat 
and at the railway stations of Nanpara, Risia, Mohanpurwa, 
and Matera, Small markets are held twice a week at Gaighat^ 
Motipur and Budhai. There are several fairs, at Bardaha, Dha- 
kia, Lonkahi and those mentioned in the article on Nanpara. 
town. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the Raja* 
at Nanpara, there are Government village schools at Gaighat,. 
Behra, Sheopur, Eampur Dhobiha, Lalapura, Intaha, Nibia, 
Samokhan and Dudhadhari ; and indigenous aided schools at 
Motipur and Shankarpur. A vernacular school is also main- 
tained by the Kapurthala estate at ^Dhakia.. Post-offices are 
established at Nanpara, Gaighat, Motipur, Behra, Matera and 
Risia. 

The pargana is traversed from south to north by the branch 
line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which runs 
from Gonda and Bahraich to Nanpara, whence two branches lead, 
to Nepalganj Road and Katarnianghat. The former was opened 
in 1886 and the latter in 1898. There are stations at Risia, 
Matera, Nanpara, Rai Bojha and Mohanpurwa, Several roarlg, 
radiate from Nanpara leading to Bahraich, Bhinga, 

Motipur and Khairighat, The last-named road branches 
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at Khairiglmt, one road leading to Kataighat and the other to 
Chahlarighat near Sisaiya. All parts of the pargana are con- 
nected by this system of main roads, and passable cart-tracks 
lead to the various railway stations. Timber and other forest 
produce are exported by the rail and also by the river Ghagra. 

Of the 312 villages in the pargana as many as 304 are held in 
taluqdari tenure, five being in the hands of single zainindars and 
coparcenary bodies, and three being held on revenue-free tenure. 

The chief taluqdar is the Kaja of Nanpara, who owns over 
72 per cent, of the whole area. Next to him comes the Eaja of 
Mallanpnr in Sitapur, with nearly 12 per cent. The other taliiq- 
dars are the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapiirthala, the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, who has purchased the three revenue-free villages 
comprising the Risia grant, the Raja of Payagpur and Thakur 
Asghar Ali Khan of Tipraha in pargana Bahraieh. 

The pargana is a creation of 4he English Government; the 
whole of it, with the exception of 63 villages formerly included, 
in Firozabad, having formed part of pargana Bahraieh under 
native rule. 

Situated on the skirt of that belt of tarai which lies imme- 
diately under the Naipal hiPs, the pargana has been the scene 
of continual contests for the debateable land between the lieges 
of the Dehli Sovereign and the tribes of the north. As early as 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi one Raja Sangram Sah, a hill chieftain, 
is found paying nominally a revenue of Rs. 54,921 for pargana 
Rajhat, which lies between Nanpara and the hills, but it may 
safely be assumed that the entry of this payment was a mere 
boast, and that Sangram Sah was independent, for Todar Mai is 
more honest and admits that his imperial master only held sway 
over 4,064 blghas of cultivated land in Rajhat. 

There is a tradition that shortly before Akbar's reign the 
whole of this part of the country had the misfortune to be 
cursed by a saintly mendicant by name Shah Sajan, who had 
his dwelling at Dogaon, a town on the banks of the Sarju. The 
,ban was effectual, the city was deserted by its inhabitants in one 
day, and the countryside was overrun by the Banjaras. It is 
, certain jLowever, that this did- not happen until after the time 
of Akbar*/ for in AbuJ ffaaiUs record the town is spoken of as 
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being a flourishing place, the centre of a considerable trade with 
the hill tribes ; and in the Araish-i-mahfil, under the name of 
Deokhan or Deokan, it is described in similar terms, mention 
being made also of a mint of pice which was established here. 
The town, to which a separate article has been devoted, 
was evidently one of some importance, the ruins of the houses 
which still exist proving the very substantial character of 
the buildings. The Banjaras in the reign of Shah Jahan 
became so troublesome that Salona Begam, the wife of Prince 
Dara, was unable to obtain possession of a jagir of 148 villages, 
which, under the name of Salonabad pargana, had been granted 
to her by her husband’s imperial father. It was then, in 1632 
A.D., that one Rasul Khan, Afghan, Togh, received a commis- 
sion from the Emperor to coerce the Banjaras, obtaining a grant 
of five villages and one-tenth of the rental of the whole of 
disturbed tract of country. This risaldar is the ancestor of th e 
present Raja of Nanpara, whose family gradually secured a 
I firm hold of the large estate now owned by him. In 1662 A.D. 
rthe Raja of Saliana, a fort situated within the hills, held 
pargana of Rajhat, and also a portion of pargana Sujauli on the 
west, but he was apparently unable to penetrate further south, 
though he was supported by other hill chieftains on the east of 
Salonabad. In 1784 A.D., the condition of this part of the 
country is illustrated by a clearing lease that was given to 
Bhayya Himmat Singh, of Payagpur, by Asaf-ud-daula, 
which it appears that out of 1,734 Villages in the north of Bah- 
raich 1,486 were completely deserted, while the Nanpara estate 
only comprised 59 villages. Subsequently the Nanpara Raja 
pushed further northwards, and occupied 105 villages 
Rajhat, the Raja Kansah Sah of Saliana being driven 
his tarai territory was limited to 173 villages. This remaining 
tract of country was after the successes achi;jved by General 
Ochterlony annexed by the British, and made over to the Oudh 
Government in 1816 A.D,; Kansah Sah being killed, in 
A.D., by the Chauhan Raja of Tulsipur, to whom this 
of the conquered territory was assigned. The next 30 
seem to have been a period of progress. The jungles 
disappeared, and the taluqdars being men of a strong 
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able to hold their own against the avaricious chakladars. For 
the sixteen years, however, prior to annexation, the internecine 
quarrels of the two Ranis, widows of Munawar Ali Khan, 
inflicted injuries on the estate from which it has but recently 
recovered. The wide expanse of waste, however, has come rapidly 
under the plough, and the pargana is now on the way to pros- 
perity. The estate of the Tulsipur taluqdar were confiscated 
for rebellion, and conferred on the Maharaja of Balrampur, but 
the Government subsequently made over all the villages of what 
was formerly pargana Rajhat, except a few held by the Raja of 
Nanpara, to the Nepal sovereign, from whom they had been 
wrested in 1816 A.D., and the Balrampar Maharaja received 
the Oharda and Kakardari estates in lieu of his first assignment. 

The lateRaja of Nanpara, Sir Jung Bahadur Khan, K.O.I.E., 
died in April 1902 and has been succeeded by his son, Raja 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan. He was an enlightened nobleman 
and a liberal-minded proprietor, who raised the estate from 
a very low state to prosperous and flourishing circumstances. 
The property in this district consists of 333 villages an J seven 
pattis in this pargana and in Bahraich, Dharmanpur, Ikauna, 
Hisampur, Fakhrpur and Charda, and is assessed at Rs. 2,48,588* 

NANPARA TahsiL 

This, the northernmost subdivision of the district, com- 
prises the tract of country lying to the north of the tahslls of 
Kaisarganj and Bahraich, between the Kauriala on the west and 
south-west, which separates it from the Kheri district, and the 
territories of Nepal on the north. It consists of the three par- 
ganas of Nanpara, Dharmanpur and Charda, each of which 
has been separately described in respect of its physical cha- 
racteristics, agriculture, revenue and landholders. 

Although larger in area than most of the tahsfls in the 
province, it must be remembered that a wide tract of country in 
this subdivision is occupied by Government reserved forest, 
which is wholly under the control of the Forest Department. 
A description of the' forest area has already been given in the 
. district account. The tahsll is administered as a subdivision of 
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district staff, assisted by a tahsildar, whose headquarters are at 
Nanpara. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction it forms part 
of the Bahraich munsifi in the Gonda judgeship. There are 
police-stations at Nanpara, Malhipur, Khairighat, Motipur and 
Sujauli, while part of Nanpara pargana falls within the circles 
of the Bahraich, Bhinga and Sisaiya police-stations. Mention 
has been made in the pargana articles of the various means of 
communications of the tahslL The tract is traversed from end 
to end by the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway leading from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara and 
thence branching north to Nepalganj Road and north-west to 
Katarnianghat. There are stations at Risia, Matera, Nanpara, 
Bahaganj and Nepalganj on the former and at Rai Bojha, Mohan- 
purwa, Murtiha, Nishangara, Bichia and Katarnianghat on the 
Katarnianghat extension, which was completed in 1898. Mar- 
kets have sprung up at all of these places, and the line is useful 
as providing a means for the export of grain, timber and the 
hill products of Nepal, There are no metalled roads in the tract 
except within the municipality of Nanpara. The chief road is 
that from Bahraich to Nanpara and theuce to Nepalganj or 
Banki in Nepal. Other roads lead from Nanpara to Bhinga and 
Ikauna on the east, to Motipur and Sujauli on the north-west, 
and to Khairighat and Sisaiya on the south. Two roads from 
the stations of Nepalganj and Bahaganj meet at Oharda, and 
thence continue east to Malhipur and Bhinga, From Bahraich 
a road leads through the eastern corner of Nanpara and the 
eastern portion of the Charda pargaua to Kakardarighat on 
the Rapti, which is crossed by a ferry leading to Nepal. Besides 
these roads there are numerous tracks leading across the Ghagra 
by the various ferries to the Kheri district. The only bridge 
of any importance in the tahsfl is that over the Sarju by which 
the railway from Nanpara to Katarnianghat crosses that river. 
There is a Public Works Department inspection bungalow at 
Nanpara and numerous rest-houses belong to the Forest Depart- 
ment in different parts of the tahslL Nanpara itself is the only 
town of any size or importance. Mention has been made in the 
pargana articles of the larger villages and markets, but none 
of these, with possibly the exception of Riipidiha where there 
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is a station known as Nepalganj Road, are of more than local 

importance. 

The total population of the tahsil at the last census num- 
bered 325,58/ persons, of whom 168,535 were males and 157,052 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 253,153 
Hindus. 71,708 Musalmans,' 634 Sikhs, 50 Christains, 32 Aryas 
•and 10 Jains. The proportion of Musalmans is much higher 
here than elsewhere in the district, owing no doubt to the long- 
«stablished influence of the Pathan Raj of Nanpara. The 
Pathansin all numbered 9,044, being chiefly of the Yusufzai, Lodi 
and Ghori clans. Next to them come Sheikhs, Julahas, Behnas 
and converted Rajputs, who were originally for the most part 
Chauhans. The remaining Musalmans are of almost every 
class, the most numerous being Hajjams, Darzis, Manihars, Telis 
and Sains. Of the Hindus, Ahfrs are the most numerous, num- 
benng 40,034. Next to them come Kurmis, 35,069; Ohamars, 
20,399; Koris. 17,240; Lodhs, 14,638; Brahmans, 13,757; Basis/ 
13,149, and Kahars, 9,225. Besides these there are numbers of 
Banias, Patwars, Dhobis, Muraos and Lunias. Thakurs are 
comparatively very scarce in this tahsfi, and we find no parti- 
cular clan strongly represented. 

The tahsfi, as a whole is mainly agricultural in character. 
At the same time, owing to the amount of through traffic from 
Nepal and the forest, we find a large number of persons engaged 
in transport and storage and a fair number of ^traders. Of the 
minor occupations the chief is naturally that in wood and 
other jungle products, while next to this come the manufac- 
ture of leather and the traffic in hides. Tne Manihars carry 
on their own. trade of making glass to a considerable extent 
md the proportion of workers in iron and other metals is 
somewhat above the average, owing no doubt to the- proximii.v 
of Nepal. 


NAUBASTA, Pargana Bhinga, Tahsil Baheaice. 

A large but- unimportant village in the south of the pargana 
short distance west of the road from Ikauna to Nanpara,’ 
at the point where a branch road leads to Bhinga crossing the 
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longitude 81® 56^ east. The tillage forms part of the rich loam 
portion of the pargana between the Bapti and the Bhakla, and 
stands high enough to be beyond the reach of floods. It contains a 
population of 2,525 persons, of whom 562 are Musalmans. The 
village lands are very extensive, streiching south to the Ikauna 
boundary, and contain a number of small hamlets. 

NAWABQANJ-ALLIABAD, Pargana Cuaeda, 

TahsU Nakpaea. 

The headquarters of Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, the talnqdar 
of this name. It lies in latitude 27® 53' north and lougitude 
81® 40' east. Besides the i^awab's residen -e and his tahsil 
offices, there is a Government village school here, attended by 
89 boys. The market is held twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, and is of merely local imporuin(?e. The history 
of the Qizilbash family is given in the article < n Charda 
pargana and also in the account of the taluqa in Chapter Hi’. 
Nawabganj lies on the borders of Naopara pargana in the 
revenue village of Hariharpur, a short distance west of the 
baz^r. The population at the last census numbered 1,287 per- 
sons, of whom 523 were Musalmans. A short distance east of 
the village runs the road from Bhinga and Malhipur to Baba- 
ganj station, while another road runs south-east from Nawabganj 
to join that from Bhinga to Nanpara at Shankarpur. 

NEPALGANJ ROAD, vide Rttpidiha. 
NISHANGARA, Pargana Dharmanpue, Talmil Nanpara. 

A small village on the western edge of the forest, and 
on the outer extremity of the high plateau, above the swamps 
that form the head waters of the Chauka; it lies in latitude 
28® 14' north and longitude 81® 14' east, at a distance of four 
miles east of Suiauli and three miles north of Dharmanpur. It 
contains a station on the Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, from which a large amount of 
timber is exported, and also a considerable quantity of grain 
from Sujauli. There is a forest bungalow here, but notning 
else of any interest. It contained in 1901 a population oi 3i0 
persons, of whom 184 were Musalmans* , . 
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PAOHDEOBI, Pargana Fakhepus. TahsU Kaisaeganj. 

A large and scattered village in the north of the pargana 
near the banks of the Ghagra, situated in latitude 27" 40' north 
and longitude 81“ 20' east, to the south of the point of junction 
of the roads leading from Bahraich and Nanpara across the 
river by the ferry known as Kataighat in this village and 
thence to Mallanpur and Lakhimpur. A market is held here 
twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays. The population of the " 
place at the last census numbered 2,688 persons, of whom 345 were 
Musalmans. The village forms part of the Baundi estate, and 
belongs to the Maharaja of Kapurthala. It covers a very wide 
area and includes within its limits large stretches of grass 
jungle and alluvial waste along the banks of the river. 


PAYAGPUR, Pargana and TahsU Bahbaioh. 

A small town in the south of the pargana on the main road 
from Bahraich to Gonda at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former, in latitude 27° 24' north and longitude 81° 50' east. 
At a short distance west of the town runs the branch line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway with a station 
close to which there is a large masonryganj, which was built by 
the Raja after the construction of the railway. A cross-road 
runs through Payagpur from Ikauna to Kurasar and thence to 
Kheri and Sitapur, The chief building in the town is the 
Raja’s palace, ap extensive edifice to which large additions have 
been made of recent years. Part of the building is of some 
antiquity and the great gateway bears traces of the unsettled 
times of the Oudh Government in the shape of a large hole 
made by a cannon-ball, the record of a siege by the Nizam 
Raghubir Dayal. Close to the palace is a small guest-house, 
which is maintained by the Raja for the convenience of Euro- 
pean visitors, and a dispensary erected by the present taluqdar 
in 1894. Adjoining the guest-house is a lofty and handsome 
temple which has recently been constructed. The public 
buildings comprise a police-station, post-oflSce and a school, 
which is attended by 75 pupils. The latter is now to be replaced 
by an anglo- vernacular institution built and endowed by the 
: Raja, The plaob predate a thriving appearance and all the 
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roads are metalled. West of tbe town there is a large expanse 
of water known as the Baghel Tal, which is connected with the 
Terhi river by a short cutting. On the eastern side its banks 
are covered with scrub jungles. Markets are held at the ganj 
near the railway station every day, while there is a smaller baz^r 
known as the Talab Baghel bazSr on the other side of the railway 
station, where sales take place on Mondays and Fridays in 
every week. The chief trade is in grain, which is exported 
in large quantities by means of the railway. The total popu- 
lation of Payagpur at the last census numbered 1,906 persons, 
of whom 1,734 w'ere Hindus, 168 Musalmans and four Chris- 
tians. The village itself is held on revenue-free tenure. 

Raja Bhup Indra Bikram Singh, O.I.E., the present taluq- 
dar of Payagpur, is a Rajput of the Janwar elan. He holds 
property in the parganas of Bahraieh, Charda, Hisampur, 
Fakhrpur, Ikauna and Nanpara, amounting in all to 143 villages 
and eleven pattis, assessed to a total revenue of Rs. 1,24,847. 


RAI BOJHA, Pargam and Talisll Nanpaea. 

A small village on tbe north of the pargana on the left 
bank of the Sarju, in latitude 27° 59' north and longitude 81° 28' 
east, at a distance of nine miles from Nanpara. Through it runs 
the road from Nanpara to Motipur and the railway from Nan- 
para to Katarnianghat. There is a station here, but nothing 
else of any importance except perhaps a small fair, called the 
mela Parasnath Mahadeo, that tabes place here four times a 
jrear in the months of Bhadon, Chait, Baisakh and Jeth. The 
population at the last census numbered 717 persons, of whom 
226 were Musalmans. _™_™ 

RAPTI RIVER. 

This river takes its rise in the southern Himalaya, and 
after flowing through Nepal territory for some 95 miles enters 
the district in pargana Charda, between the villages of Kundwa 
and Ganeshpur. It then flows in a very sinuous course, form- 
ing the boundary between Charda and Bhinga for some distance, 
and then enters the latter at the village of Newada Bhojpur. 
After traversing Bhinga from north to south it enters Ikauna 
at Bishanpur Ramnagar, and cuts off the northern corner of 
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r +!,,;> -moJn Vifidv It leaves the district at 
that pargana from the mam Doay. xu 

Eaic.Lh Gulariya and thence flows south-east through ^.mda. 

The river is continually changing its course, hut it gen- 
earlly flows in a deep channel confined by high banks, and only 
in more than ordinarily wet seasons overflows its banks to any 
crreat extent. These overflows, however, are sufficiently fre- 
quent to keep the alluvial soil of the villages within their range 

fresh and productive. . 

TaeEaptiis navigable for most of its length, and a good 
deal of timber is exported in this manner. There are four 
Govermn.mt ferries over the river ; at Pipraghat on the road 
from Buinga to Bahraich; at Harai on the road from Bhmga^ to 
Ikauiia ; at Parasrampur near Bhinga ; and at Kakardarighat 
on the boundary between Bhinga and Charda pargana in the 
extreme north of the former. Besides these there are fourteen 
private ferries, of which three are in pargana Iknitia, nine in 
kinga and two in Charda. A list of , these will be found in tiie 

appendix. 


RISIA, Pargana and Tahsil NanpaRA. 

A small village in the south of the pargana on the eastern 
bank of the stream of the s tme name, which joins the Sarju 
near Bahraich. It is only import mt as containing a station on 
the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, close 
to which a baz&r is held daily. There is now no revenue village 
of Risia, the place having been originally a jungle grant heW in 
fee simple which was recently purchased by the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, and has since been divided into the three villages of 
Bangla, Balbhaddarpur and Gokalpur. The station stands m 
Balbhaddarpur, which has a population of 1,879 persons, of 
whom 514} are Musalixians. 


RUPIDIHA, Pargana Charda, Tahsil Nanpara. 

A hamlet of the village of Kewalpur on the Nepal frontier, 
in latitude 28° 1' north and longitude 81° 37' east, through 
which passes the road from Nanpara to Banki or Nepalganj in 
Nepal, and the , branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
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Eoad. The bazdr is the most important in the district, as 
far as the trade with Nepal is concerned. It is of recent origin 
and has only risen to importance with the construction of the 
railway. Markets are held daily and there is a brisk trade during 
the winter months in grain, iron, cloth and spices. There is a 
branch post-office here, an aided school attended by 28 pupils, 
and a school of the American Mission. The bazSr and village 
belong to the Maharaja of Balrampur, and the former was built 
by the estate in 1886. At the same time a road was made from 
Eupidiha to Charda through the forest. Another track leads 
north-east along the frontier into Nanpara pargana. The village 
is the headquarters of the Eanger of the Ohakia-Oharda forest 
range. There is also a traffic registration station, and an office 
of the Balrampur estate, to look after the market and the rents 
and dues. The population of Kewalpur in 1901 numbered 1,700 
persons, of whom 1,338 were Hindus, 319 Musalmans and 41 
Christians and Sikhs, 


SAEJU EIVER. 

There are two streams of this name in the district. Origin- 
ally, at no very distant date, there was but one river, which 
entered the district from Nepal, separating that territory from the 
pargana of Dharmanpur and flowing in a very tortuous and 
irregular course through the parganasof Nanpara, Fakhrpur and 
Hisampur and finally joining the Qhagra in the Gonda district. 
About a century ago, however, according to tradition,, a timber 
merchant made a diversion of the Sarju in pargana Nanpara, with 
the intention of procuring a more direct means of communica- 
tion with Ghagra. Whether this is true or not, the main 
stream of the river turns westwards in the centre of the pargana 
Nanpara and joins the Ghagra in the extreme southern corner of 
that pargana. Formerly the river throughout its course flowed 
close below the high bank of the central plateau of the district. 
Its ancient bed is still occupied by the stream known as the old 
Sarju, which, in spite of the many variations that have taken place 
in its course, preserves, in the main, the original direction of the 
river, having its origin in the low lying ground or tarr ar -of 
Nanpara and flowing through Fakhrpur and Hisampur. The 
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new Sarju is quite as erratic as its predecessor, but the floods 
which it causes and the changes which it makes in its course are 
rather beneficial than harmful, inasmuch as it leaves behind it a 

deposit of rich and fertile loam, which gives a new life to the 

cultivation on its banks. Occasionally, when the floods are 
nnu«ually rapid or the change sudden, we find stretches of poor 
eandv soil in place of the richer deposit, the lighter particles 
having been carried away by the violence of the river’s action 
and only the heavier grains of sand remaining. 

The old Sarju is of a different nature. Instead of being, as 
formerly a mountain stream, it now finds its source in a series of 
;hils in’Nanpara and flows sluggishly through the district. It 
has generally a high bank, on one side at least, throughout its 
course. When it overflows it does very little damage, as the 
lowlying land in its neighbourhood consists almost entirely of a 
hard, infertile sandy soil, on which cultivation is seldom if evei 

attempted. 

On the new Sarj 

Gaigbat, on the 1 — 

private ferries 
Nanpara, the c 
kola. There s 
are in pargana 
these are < 
main 
road from 

The new Sarju 
north of Nanpara, 
both of which flow in 
of Nepal. The old Sarj 
drain the uplands of Nanpara and join 

raich, and by t 

pargana Hisampur. 

SAEBA, Pargana and Talisil Nanpaka. 

Sarra, or Sarra Mnndri, is a village on the right hank 
of the Sarju, at a distance of about six miles north-west of 


~ ju there is but one Government ferry, at 
road from Nanpara to Motipur. There are seven 
over the main stream of the Sarju, in pargana 
lief being those at Sarra, Chitlahwa and Roshan- 
re 15 ferries over the old Sarju, of which seven 
Hisampur and eight in Fakhrpur, but none of 

y great importance, as the river is bridged on the 

road leading from Bahraieh to Bahramghat and on the 
Kurasar to Payagpur and Ikauna. 

is fed by several tributary streams in the 
the chief being the Mand and Dundra nadis, 
a south-westerly direction from the borders 
|U is fed by the Dharsobi and Eisia, which 
'■ ■ I the Sarju close to Bah- 
the Cbandna, which joins it on the right bank in 
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A cart-track leads from the headquarters town through Sarra, 
where it crosses the Sarju by a private ferry and on to Qanapur- 
ghat of the Ghagra. The place is only noticeable for the size 
of its population, which in 1901 numbered 2,972 persons, of whom 
343 were Musalmans. Ahirs are the prevailing Hindu caste. 
The number of inhabitants is due to the addition of many small 
hamlets, which are dotted about the extensive lands of the 
village. 

SIKANDARPUR, Pargana Fakhepue, 

Tahnil Kaisaeganj. 

This village lies to the south-east of Sisaiya, at a short dis- 
tance south cf the road from that place toNanpara. It is of very 
little interest except for the size of its population, which in 1901 
numbered 2,537, of whom 2,300 were Hindus and 237 Musalmans, 
more than half of the former being Brahmans. The bulk of the 
inhabitants live in Sikandarpur itself, but there are several 
hamlets scattered about the village, the lands of which extend 
for a considerable distance in all directions. There is a large 
school here attended by 72 pupils. 

SIRSIA, Pargana Tulsipue, TaJisU Bahraioh. 

A small village on the road from Nepalganj to Bishanpur 
and Balrampur, lying between the Surajkund and Bhagmara. 
ndlas, on the Bhinga boundary, in latitude 27° 47' north and 
longitude 82° 6' east. It contains a tahsil of the Balrampur 
estate, a post-office, and a vernacular school. Though the chief 
village of the pargana, it is a poor place with a population of only 
851 inhabitants, of whom 104 are Musalmans, while Ahfrs form 
the bulk of the Hindus. 


SISAIYA, Pargana Fakhepue, TaMl Eaisarganj, 

A large village on the banks of the Ghagra, situated ia 
latitude 27° 35' north and longitude 81° 21' east, at the junction 
of three roads leading from Bahraich, Nanpara and Kurasar, 
which cross over to the Sitapur district by the ferry at Chahlari- 
ghat. The village contains a police-station, post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a bazfir, in which markets are held twice a week, on 
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Sundays and Wednesdays. The population at the last census 
numbered ^ 4,197 persons of whom' 699 were Musalmans. ' . iuhirs , 
are the most numerous Hindu caste. This total includes that of 
■a large number of hamlets, for the lands of Sisaiya cover a very 
wide area. The main site is known as Sisaiya Ohuraman, and 
lies some two miles to the south of the police-station. 



SUJAULI, Pat^a^a Dharmanpue, PaM 
This is the chief village of the pargana and is situated on 
the banks of the Kauriala, at the distance of 36 miles from Nan- 
para and 20 miles from Motipur, with which it is connected 
by a rough, unmetalled road. It lies in latitude 28*^ 13' north 
and longitude 81"^ 10' east. The village belongs to Government 
and is administered under the Sanitation Act. It contains 
a police-station, post-office, a forest rest-house and a dispensary, 
and is the headquarters of the Superintendent of the Government 
estate. The baz^r is held twice a week on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, the chief trade being in grain and timber, which are 
exported both by the railway from the stations at Bichia and 
Nishangara and by the Kauriala. There are 565 houses in the 
village of which only four are built of brick. There is also a 
double row of 'shops constructed by Government. The popula- 
tion at the last census numbered 2,232 persons, of whom 550 were 
Musalmans. Adjoining Sujauli to the north is the village of 
Chaparia, where another bazAr is held close to the police-station 
on Sundays and Thursdays in every week. It has a population 
of 2,011 persons, and belongs to the Jamdan estate. 


TANDWA, Pargana Ikauna, TahsU Baheaich. 

There are three villages of this name in the pargana, but the 
one in question is Tandwa Mahant, which stands to the north of 
the road leading from Ikauna to Bahraich, at a distance of four 
miles from the former and 20 miles from Bahraich, in latitude 
27® 31' north and longitude 81® 55' east. It contains a 
population of 676 persons,' chiefly Brahmans and Ahfrs. The 
only interest of the place is archssological. It has been identified 
with the Towai of the. Chinese travellers Fa-Hain and Hiuen 
JThsian^, who described ‘it as^, being ^ 60 to the north-w^t 
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Sravasbi, and this corresponds with the nine miles of distance 
between Tandwa and Sahet'Mahet. Tandwa is certainly a very 
old site and is still covered with brick ruins, the chief being a 
mound to the north-west of the village, 800 feet long from east 
to west and 300 feet broad. Beyond this mound there is a 
large sheet of water knowm as the Sita-dohar TaL At the south- 
west corner of this mound General Cunningham discovered a 
large stupa, the massive walls of which are still standing. The 
steps on the north and west sides were nearly perfect, and the 
railing round the lower portion of the stupa was also clearly 
traceable. ' , 

In a small temple of modern origin there is a statue,' now 
named as. Sita, which has been, as stated in the pargana article, 
supposed to be that of the mother of Sakya Muni, but more prob- 
ably represents a daricing-girl, similar to those found at 
Muttra. A fair takes place at this temple twice a year, with 
an approximate attendance of 6,000 souls, and is known as the 
Sita-dohar mela. 

There are several other mounds in the neighbourhood, which 
would probably repay furthcT exploration. A fuller account will 
be found in the reports of the Archmological Survey.* 

TULvSITUR iVr^aua, Bahraigh. • 

This pargana lies in the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
district betwec|ii the Nepal hills and the northern borders of 
Bhinga and Ikauna. It formerly belonged to the Gouda district. 
It consists of pure tarai country, of which the northei'n portion 
consists of Goveimmcnt reserved forest, while the remainder is 

t 

partly cultivation and partly grass jungle with a few detached 
blocks of forest belonging to the Maharaja of Balrampur. It is 
traversed by several nilla?, the continuations of hill streams 
descending from the north, the chief of w^hi hare the Hathikund, 
wdiich separates the pargana from Gonda on the south-east, the 
Bhagmara, the Sufajkund, the Gainjna and the Sarebaran. The 
soil is in .general a stiff clay, wriih a certain proportion ol loam, in 
the eastern end. There are but few facilities for irrigation, whicfc, 
however, is little required and seldom attempted. 


^ A.8.H.L, I., p. and’ Oh* V. supra. 
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The total area is 110 square miles, of which nearly 47 square 
miles are Government forest. The remainder consists of 40,039 
acres, of which 15,643 acres or 39 per cent, are cultivated, 20,890 
acres are culturable, and 3,506 acres are barren, three-fourths of 
which are under water. The principal crops are maize and rice 
in the kharlf, of which the former is chiefly found in the loam 
soil and rice in the clay ; and in the rabi barley, gram and peas, 
with a smaller proportion of wheat, which is chiefly confined to 
the eastern end. 

The whole of the pargana, excluding the forest, is held in 
permanent settlement by the Maharaja of Balrampur, who gen- 
erally manages it by contract with thekadto. At the summary 
settlement the demand was Rs. 14,986, rising to Es. 18,351 
at the first regular settlement, when the jama was fixed for evei\ 
The cultivators are chiefly AMrs, who are doubtless attracted 
by the exceptional grazing facilities. Next to them come Kur- 
mis, Chamars and Brahmans. 

The total population in 1901 numbered 12,117 persons, of 
whom 6,449 were males and 5,668 females. Musalmans 
amounted to 1,033, as against 11,084 Hindus. There is a fair 
sprinkling of Thariis, who are excellent cultivators in this kind of 
country. They are, however, diminishing in numbers ; of late 
years many have migrated into Nepal. The number of villages 
is 32, but none are of any size or importance. At Sirsia there is a 
tahsil of the Balrampur estate, a post-office and a village school. 
There are no markets of any importance. The pargana is 
traversed from west to east by a road from Nepalganj to Bal- 
rampur, passing through Sirsi i and Gabapur, whence a small track 
runs to Bhinga. There are several forest paths, two of which 
connect Gabapur with the bungalows at Bhachkahwa and 
Sohelwa. 

The pargana must be considered a precarious tract owing 
to its entire dependence on a proper rainfall. In years of light 
rainfall the western end becomes distressed, as the villages 
depend for their existence almost entirely on the rice crop. 
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Table III. — Vital Statistics, 


Year. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Pe~ 

males. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 



39,297 

20,554 

18,743 

89 -28 

29,376 

15,903 

13,473 

29-36 

1892 



36,426 

i0,25e 

17,170 

36-41 

49,704 

26,915 

22,789 

49-68 

1893 

•• 


43,554 

22,864 

20,690 

43*53 

25,794 

13,856 

11,938 

25-78 

1894 


•V 

37,657 

10,900 

17,757 

37*64 

38,844 

21,132 

17,712 

38-83 

1895 

•• 

•• 

32,465 

16,904 

15,561 

32-45 

30,989 

16,484 

14,505 

30-97 

1896 


•• 

82,997 

17,212 

15,785 

82-08 

38,779 

20,9S(i 

17,793 

38-76 

1897 

.. 


37,578 

19,581 

17,997 

37-56 

32,782 

18,006 

14,776 

32-77 

18P8 



44,106 

22,770 

21,426 

44-18 

25,137 

13,390 

11,747 

25-13 

1899 

•• 

• • 

50,037 

25,874 

24,193 

50-04 

30,250 

20,950 

18,309 

39*24 

1900 

•• 

•* 

44,900 

23,278 

21,622 

44*88 

32,926 

17,743 

15,183 

32-91* 

1001 

.. 

* * 

43,403 

22,602 

•20,801 

41-28 

27,642 

14,438 

13,204 

26-29 

1002 

•• 

.. 

49,604 

25,668 

23,03H 

‘17-18 

32,166 

16,715 

15,451 

30-59 

1903 


« • 









1904 

... , 



, 







1905 

* * 

• . 

i 



' ' 

1 




1906 

. . 

. . 




j 





1907 

■, , 










1908 


• . 





1 




1909 











1910 

.. 

• . 









1911 

.. 










1912 











1913 


« . 









1914 

.. 

.. 










* Xhe rates from to iUOO are calculated from the returns ot the 1891 census. 
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Table VI. Area in acres under the principal crops, tahsil ihanpara. 
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Table VIII . — Cognizable Crime. 


Year. 

Number of cases investi- 
gated by police. 

Number of persons— 

Siio c 
motu. 

By 

)rders of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent 
up for 
trial. 

Tried. 

< 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged- 

Con- 
victed, ; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ■ 

7 

1898 



1,919 

16 

888 

1,150 

282 

918 

1899 


. . 

1,840 

14 

868 

1,250 

■ .,224. 

1,026 

1000 



2,052 

.. 

991 

, 1,359 

247 

1,112 

1901 



1,608 

.. 

817 

1,001 

100 

■ 841"" 

1902 

• 

... 

1,321 

•• 

639 

1,007 

218 

789 

1903 









1904 


•• 







1905 









1906 









1907 



I 






1008 



i 


J 




1909 




, i 





1910 









1911 

.. 








1912 

0. *■ . 








1913 

. ■#■»■■■ ■ ■ 


















2 attd S ^pw cas^ msDitufce^ teiug tho y^r. 
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Table IX,- — Revenue demand at successive settlements 


Year of Settlement. 


Pargana 


Summary 

settlement, 

185U. 


Bahraioh 


Ikauna 


Tulsipur 
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Hisampur 
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Oharda 


Dharmanpur 


Total 
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Table XI. — Excise. 
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Table Xll.—Stamiis. 


Court- !oe, 
including 
copies. 


sources. 





Table ^Hl,‘^Income4aoc, 



AIM’EMDtX 



Bahraich Disiriet 


Table X.1Y, —Imome-tax by Tahsils(PaH IV only), 


2?aiia£i Bahraich* I Tahszl Kaisarganj* ! Tahsxl Nanpara, 


Under 


14 l.e5S 183 1,995 13 1,S5S 9s' 1,427 14 1,470 

i 

21 2,037 140 2.020 12 1,396 100^ 1,440 14 1,520 

10 1,553 146 2,091 111,197 los! 1,535 14 1 4CO 


1« l.isaol 139 1.970 11 1,104 90 1,508 12 1,597 

23 l,C45j 154 2,240 9 1,131 97 1,523 12 1,573 

20 2,125 166 2,43S 9 1,004 151 2,350 14 1,448 

16 1,898 184 2,709 15 1,570 ICO 2,47,5 15 1,686 

22 1,880 175 2,616 17 1,857 168 2,763 15 1 816 


1898-99 


ZBd 22 1,94V 154 2,304 20 1,63V 196 3,364 19 2,021 

292 4.778 19 1,685 167 2,499 14 1,210 254 4,680 18 3,621 

282 4,972 20 J,860 171 2,458 14 1,326 278 4,157 21 2.945 

295 5,347 19 1,953 179 2,649 12 3.208 263 3,947 


2C 2,553 
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TiBLE XYl.—Munieipality of Bhinga. 
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Table XVII, — Distribution of Police, 1902. 


TWna. 

Sub- 

Insj)ec- 

tors. 

Head 

Consta- 

bles. 

Con- 

stables, 

Munici- 

pal 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

1, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bahraiclt 


... 4 

1 

20 

44 

226 

Nanpara 


4'. 

1 

23 

18 

244 

Bhinga 


3 

1 

13 

9 

212 

KaisarganJ 


3 

1 

19 


25G 

FakLrpuE 


2 

1 

10 

• * 

204 

Payagpnc 

O • 

3 

1 

13 

* • 

236 

MaUiipur 

• « 

2 

1 

13 

• • '■ 

221 

Sisaiya 

• « 

2 

1 

14 

• » 

135 

Ikauna 

• « 

2 

1 

11 

• * 

134 

Motipur 

« • 

2 

1 

11 


135 

KLairighat 

• • 

2 

1 

10 

• « 

113 

Sujauli 


1 

i 

1 

■'4 

• « 

■ - ■ ■ ■ 1 

.■ .j 

37 

Total 

• » 

SO 

12 

. 161 

71' 

2,153 










Bahrmch District. 


Table XVlll.— Education. 


Secondary education. Primary education, 


IDotai. 


SclioIaTS, 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 


77 

3,263 

107 

4,018 

110 

4,113 

122 

5,232 

127 

6,494 

142 

5,652 


















APPENDIX, 


List of Schools, 1903, 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


ITahsil 


Locality, 


L^Secondary. 

Bahraich 

Bahraich , , - Ghulamalipura 
^ Sparkesganj 
Ikauna . . Ikauna 


Higti Sckool 


Talisili 


Bahraich 


American Mission 
School. 

Anglo-Vernacular ,, 


Ditto 


f Hisampnr Kaisarganj 

"I ■ 

L Bakhrpur .. Baundi 


Tahsili 


Kaisat' 

ganj. 


Anglo-Vernacular 


Nanpara , . Nanpara . , Nanpara 


IL--Primary, 


f Bahraich (Bashir- | Upper Primary 
ganj). 

Bahraich (Barihat) 

Payagpur 
Gamehrwa Bazar . 

Khurhuri 
Chetia Murar 
Suhkha 
Semariawan 
Pandit Purwa 
Barawan 
Nagraur 
Sisai Salon 
1 Sarsa 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary , . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto (girls’) . . 
Sanskrit S(£ool , , 


Bahraich,. Bahraich 


Bftjapur 
Manohra Chauk 
Bhaunsawan 
Tulsipur 
Eai Dih 
Kamaulia Bazfir 
Bharsawan 
Kashi Jot 
Tilakpur 
Khatripura 
n ^Bahraich 


* Called the Empress Sanskrit School* 




Bahraich District, 


List of Schools, 1903 — (continued), 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Locality. 


Pargana. 


I'alisiL 


Upper Primary.. 
Ditto ' , . 
Ditto 

Ditto (Mission) 
Lower Primary.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto (aided) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bhinga estate 
school. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bhinga 
Bhangaha 
Patna 
Bhinga 
Gothwa 
Ganhanian 
Bhawaninagar .. 
Sohiapnr . . 

Bhinga 
, Narainptir 
* Machhrihwa 
Dandara 
Lalpur 
Ghardaiiria 
Lalpur Kalan , , 

Scmri Chakpihani 
Mahadeo Bu taper. 
Basthanwa 
Dendra . . 


Bhinga 


' LachmanpuLBazar Upper Primary 
Kursaha Ditto 

Nigoh «« Ditto 

Gangwal * , Ditto 

Durerapur Ditto 


Bahraich — 
f continued J. 


Lower Primary 


Ditto 


Dalkuan 


Ditto 


-J Jaichandrapur 
Manohrapur 
: Daunhi 


Ikauna 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Bargadhi 


Ditto 


Bauntihwa 


I Jamnaha Khurd Ditto 

Katra Gulariha . . Ditto 




i 



APPENDIX; 


XX'T 


List of Schools, 1903 — (oontinned). 


TahsiL 


Pargana. 


liocality. 


KaisarganJ , . 


Ikauna-fcow- 

cludedj. 


Hisampur ,, 


Pakhrpur ■{ 

I 


Sirsia 

Jarwal 

Wassirganj 

Mirganj 

Bambhaura . . 

Basantpur 

Karamullahpur 

Barhauli 

Obakujot 

Shadilalganj 

Baniganj 

Gandara 

Jagmohanganj 

Updih. 

Athaisa 
Baigarh 
Harchanda . . 
Badrauli 

Pakbirpur , * 

Kurasar 

Muhammadganj 

Airia 

Dulhwa 

Maharajgani 

Sikandarpur 

Mahsi ^ , 

Baipnr * ^ 


Class. 


Baliralch— 
f concluded J. 


Tulsipur 


Akbarpur 


Amrai ' , . 
Semri 

Chaukharia .. 
Semri Tarbar 
Piara 
Mahadeo 
Parsia Pandit 
Kanchhar 
Pahunch Kalta 
Kotwa 


Lower Primary^ 
aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kapurthala 

School. 


Lower Primary 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kapurthala 

School. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 



Bahraicli District 


List of Schools, 1903 — (continued). 


Average 

attend" 

anoe. 


Locality 


Pargana. 


Talisil 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower aided . , 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 


Jaitapnr Bazar 

Rampurwa 

Khasaba 

Mirzapnr 

Tigain 

Murawa Bazar 
Behwa 

Ghandpara , . 
Maila Saraian 
Biiwapur 
-{ Garwa 
Nantaia 
Saingaon 
Ramgaon 
Sisaiya 
Hardi 
Kandwai 
Dahaura 
Sbohlapnr 
Bakaina* 
Bbiiora Basu* 


Kaisargan j.— f co^i- Fakbrpur — 
eluded J , ( concluded) ■ 


Bsbda . . Upper Primary 

Bhivapur Bazir Ditto 

Nibia .. Ditto 

Dbikia Baz4r * Ditto 

Rampur Dbabia Lower Primary 
Lalapnrwa . . Ditto 

In tafia ,, Ditto 

Ramnagar Ditto 

Gaigbat . , Ditto 

Dudba Dbari.. Ditto, 

Lalbojba Ditto. 

Bardaha Ditto 

Karsingbdib . . Ditto 

Gopia . , Ditto 

Aswa Ditto 

Sbankarpur *. Ditto 

Katghar Ditto 

, Bubbtt Ditto 


Hanpa:^a 


Hanpara 


* b|y K^r^ftla estate. 






appendix. 


XX?1 


List of Schools, 1903 ' 


Averago 

attend' 

anco. 


Pargana. 


Locality, 


Lower Primary 
aided. 

•Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Preparatory , 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Di tto * 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Matera Kalan 
Mohanpurwa 
. Tigaria 

Asharfa Bazar 
Tikwapara 
Bardaha Bazar^ 
Father KaJan^ 
Matera Kalan* 
Sohbatia^^ 
Patrahia'^ 
Banjaria^^* 

Aswa Muhammac 
pur.*= 

Deoranian* 

Nanpara^ 

Kesiiwapur*^ 

Gobar Bashan"^ 
Seswara* 

Gaighat* 
Blojipnrwa'^ 
Mohanpurwa'^ 
Gopia* 
Ohandanpur^ 
Katghar^' 
Narsinghdih* , 
[ Matera Station* * 


Nanpara— | 
f concluded J, 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Nanpara — | 
f co7iclud-4 
edj. I 


f Nawabgauj-Aiiabad 
I Cbarda 
Katra Bazar 
Nasirganj 
^ Babaganj 
HiraganJ 
Kupidiha 
Shikari 
. Damodra 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary- 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Gharda 


Dharmanpur Sniauli 


f Managed by Nanpara estate^ 

33 bh , 



DtslHct. 



EOADS, 1903, 


Miles, for, 


mnt Class Local Loads, tneialled, bridoed, and drained througlwuL ^ ^ 

Baiiraich to Babrj^rngliat ^ ■.*' , ,, : . 2 2 - ■ ' 

,, Hanpara ^ •* . 2 5 

Golonelganj , •• •* ,, g 

,, Bbinga ", ^ . •* ..g : g 

„ Gonda , .. " " ' 0 6 

Tirmobanigliat •* q 4 

Md^ed:and drain:^d O^ouaholu. ^ 

Baliraieli to Bihramgbat •. -- •' 2I 6 

,, . GoDcb •’ , g , 4 

BabruiagtotJo^G^naa ^^idgk and dramd. ^ ^ ^ 

Babraicli to Bbinga .. V* •* ’* 28 4 

Third Glass Boads^ rakedi bmihed and stir faced, ^ ^ 

larwal Eoa.d Station to Ghagragiiat • • ? * ’ 

Fourth Class Beads, banked, but not stir faced, partuiUy bf idged 

and drained. 2 

Babaganj to Bajpur ^ . . •• •• •• q 

Bahraich to Coioncigan] •• t* ** q 

„ Kataighat .. - *• V* _ 2 

,, Balrumpur .. • .* . ** 4. 

Oliablarigbat «. ** •• ** jj 

Nanpara to Bbinga .. •• »• *• 4 

„ Kopalgan3 •• •• •• ‘V 0 

„ Motipur .V .. •• •* „ 

Kataighat . : .. >. •• " g ^ 

Ikauna to Payagpne and Kurasai: * •• •• *'* -g Y 

Sblvapur to UbaUarigbat .. >. *• •• * ^ 

IkaunatoScmri and Pipragbat .. .. .• . . -io „ 

Bbinga to Semri .. .. •• -• r 6 

Harkbapur to Sujaiiii • . . . •, * . , * * 

Fifth Class Moads, cleared, :partially bridged and draineii, 

Kurasar to Cbabiarigbat .. .. .. *. o 0 

Bbinga to Lacbbinanpur .. .. .. •• % 

’ „ Gabapiir and SobcUva .. *♦ -- a 

Bagbok l\il to Tolsipur . . . . , . - ia n 

Hampurwa to Bajpiir .. •• 4 

Babruicb to Kakardati .• - *^2 « 

KaisarganJ to Barubigbat ,, - .a a 

„ Sbabpur .. .. no 

Cbaudbridib to Kbargiipur .. •. .. .. t a 

Lacbbmanpnr to Matbra •. , ** at 

Marauneba to Saingaon . . . , • . • . 8 4 

IStxth Class Hoads, cleared only. 

Jarwal to Katcbna and Babadurpurgbafe . , » • . . 60 2 

Katebna to Bilbbcria ** .. .* .. 28 1 

Harkbapnr to Barghafc .. •. .. 7 ’6 

I^anpara to Bababi . , . * . . . . Ill 

Aiiabad to Kagbunatbpur *.,64 

Sonepur to Kakardafi .* *« .* 60 

Sbabpur to Bagbora ITai .. .. .. ** 3 4 

Charda to Ebairanfa ; , , ' * .* ** j 2 4 

It ^ The list does hot include the roads within niunicipai limitsj, nor forest 

: ■: and-t|io»0 omfiincW by talu^dars within the limits o£ their estates. 
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MARKETS, 1903, 


Name of 
bazav. 


Tabsil. 


Situation, 


Market di 


r Babraich 
Chilwaria 


I Bahraicb .. Daily. 

I Near railway station Do. 

I Railway station Do. 

I Hamlet of Tipraba to Sunday and Tbui’S- 
the soutb-weat of day. 

Nanpara road. 

I Near Payagpur sta- Monday and Fri« 

tion. day. 

I On the Bbinga road.* Daily. 

I G ilauia .. Saturday and Tues- 


Dayagpur 

G-amebrwa 


f Ibanna .. H Ikauna 

Laohlimanpur III Lachhmannur Bazar 
Baz5r. 

Buniapurwa III Hamlofc of Manohra- 
pur, to the east of 
the Bbinga-Ikauna 
road. 

Jokbwa 
Gangwal 


in Hamlet of Durgapur Do. 

HI Five miles south of Sunday and Thurs- 
: - Payagpnr. day. 

I Dnanwi JH Hamlet of Tandw.a BInnday and Fri« 

I Kabir. day. 

I Semra .. ni Three miles south of Wednosday and Sa- 

Gangwal. turdaj’. 

Bhinga .. n One mile north from Daily. 

the Rapti river. 

Bhangaha II Seven miles north- Do. 

west of Bhinga. 

Harharpur , . m Qq the south hank of Do. 

the Bapti. 

Half a mile from the Do. 

; Hapti.- . 

Two miles from the Do. 

Rapti. 

f Jaitapur I On the road from Sunday and Thurs* 

i Kurasar to Ohahia- day. 

righat, 

Sisaiya ,, HI On the road from Sunday and Wed- 

Bahraioh to Sita- nesday. 

ptir. 

Maharajganj Ijl Two miles east of Tuesday and Ba- 

Mahsi on the Sita- turday. 

pur road* 

Baundi * . Ill On the road from Ditto, 

Kuravsar to SisSiya. 

i. Morwa .. Ill Ditto .. Ditto. 


i Lachhmanpurl HI 
I Kothi. 

( Tulsi- Ashrafnagar HI 
pur. 



BaJiraicJi District 


Marhets, 1903— (coatiaiieS}. 


,me of basarJ Class, 


Situation. 


On the Sitapur road, Sunday and Wed- 
■four miles east of nesday. 

■■ ■ the Oha-gea, ■ 

E'ive ■ miles oast of , Ditto, . 
Fakhrpur, 

'On the road from SimdayandThiirs- 

■ ■■ -Kiimsar to Sisaiya. day. 

To the west of ilonday and Fri- 

■ ■■ Bauadi. day. ^ 

On , the. banks of the Tuesday and Sa« 

Ghagra, turday. 

■■ Ditto Tuesday and Fri- 

day,^ 

On the Bahramghat Monday and Fri- 

road, ' • day. ; 


Goi3ehaiidpur j 


Bakaina (cat- 
tle market), 
Pachdeori , . 


F a k h r i> u r 
(cattle mar- 


Six miles w^cst of 
Bahraich.- 


Balwapiir {Bs 
hamlet of 
Kasaha Mu> 
hammad- 

pur). 


I Jaiwal Eoad station Tuesday and Sa- 

turday. , . 

I Hear Jarwal Boad Daily, 

station. 

II Near Glillwaria sta- Do. 

tion. 

II On the Bahramghat Monday and Fri- 

road. day. 

in Hear Kaisargani • « Tuesday and Sa- 
turday. 

Ill On the Bahramghat Monday and Fri- 
road. day. 

Ill On the Fayagpur- Ditto. 

Kurasar road. 

Ill On the Chahlarighat Ditto. 

road, 

III Three miles from Sunday and Thurs- 

Kaisarganj. day, 

III Four miles from Ditto, 

' Kaisarganj. 

HI On the Bahramghat Tuesday and Sa- 
road. turday. 

HI Three miles from Ditto. 

Kaisarganj. 

Ill On the Bahraich- Wednesday and 

Ck>loneiganj road. Saturday, 

III On the Chahlarighat Monday. 

' ; retd, . 

■'fil,:/On the Sarp, four Tuesday. 

. miles north of Hi- ' ■ . 


Bambhaura 


A.thaisa 


Shadilalganj 


larwal 


KaisarganJ 


Saraula 


Muliammad- 

ganj, 

Gandara (cat- 
tle market), 

Bhadrauii 


Kurasar 


Eamganj (a 
hamlet of 
Matrepur). 
Bhagarwa 

Chakujot , . 





APPENBIX. 


Markets^ 1903 — (concluded). 


Misll. 

Par- 

gana. 

' ' '■ f 

Name of 
bazar. 

Class. 

Situation. 

Market days. 

f 


‘Eupidiha .. 

I 

On tbo Nepalganj 

Daily. 





road. 



Jamnaha . . 

II 

On tbe Sonepur-Ka- 

Do. 





kardari road. 




Babaganj , . 

III 

On tbe Nepalganj 

Bo. 





road. 



S -<1 

Nawabganj- 

111 

On tbe Babaganj- 

Friday and Satur^ 


o 

Aliabad. 


Bhmga road. 

day. 


Katra 

ni 

Two miles from Mai- 

Baily. 





bipur. 



Nasirganj .. 

in 

On tbe Kakaridari- 

Do. 




Bab.raicb road. 



1 

Hacdatnagar 

in 

On tbe Nanpara- 

Do. 





Bbinga road. 



f 

Katarnianghat 

II 

Near railway sta- 

Do. 





1 tion. 




Bichhia | 

II 

! Ditto 

Do. 


§ 

Snjauli 

III 

1 On tbe Harkbapur- 

Wednesday andSa- 




1 Sujauli road. 

. turday. 


S3 

i1 

Semrigbatai 

III 

1 Two miles from Har- 

Tuesday and Fri- 



j kbapur. 

day. 



Jbaia 

III 

; Five miles south-west 

Tuesday and Satur- 

ta 


:,i 


of Mobanpurwa. 

day. 

d ' 


Cbaparia . . 

m 

Near Sujauli police- 

Sunday and Thurs- 

S3 

c3 



station. 

day. 


1 

Laukabi 

III 

Near Cbaudbrigaon. . 

Daily. 


f 

Nanpara . , 

1 

Nanpara town 

Do. 



Nanpara sta- 

I 

Near railway station. . 

Do. 



tion. 






Kbairigbat , . 

II 

On tbe Kberi and 

Do. 




Kataigbat road. 

Monday and Fri- 



Gaigbat 

II 

On tbe Nanpara-Moti- ' 




pur road. 

day* 



Matera 

11 

Eailway Station .. 

Daily. , 


I 

Eisia 

HI 

Ditto .. 

Do. 


ft J 
S3 ^ 
cd 

Mobanpurwa 

III 

Ditto 

Do. 



Bardaba 

III 

Sis miles east of Nan- 

Do. 



Dbakia * . 

HI 

, para* 

Ten miles south of 

Do. 





Nanpara. 

Tuesday and Satur- 



Motipur 

HI 

North of Nanpara ,, 





day. 


1 

Badhai 

HI 

Near tbe Sar ju river . . 

Tuesday. 



1 Bhawaniapur 

HI 

Near Obandanpur . . 

Sunday and Thurs- 


Bangbusri. 



day. 


xxxi 




Bahraich Bisb'ict 


xxxii 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Name of In honour 
fair. of — 


Village. 


Talisil. 


f Singha ParasiSaiyid SalarSaiyid SalarJeth *, 10Q,00Q 

fair. 

Mirpur Qasba Gulalicr Mola Gulalier ..Baisakh and 2,000 
^ Gbait. 

Sbahpur JotHatila ,.Eajab Salar May and My 1,000 
Yusuf, 

Dikanli , . Pir Nasr-ul- Pir Nasr-ul- Jeth . . 1,000 

>g % lab, lab. 

‘S -] Sanchauli . . Fair of Shiva Bageswas Phagun B a d i 4,000 
^ Nath. Oha^urdasi, Bha- 

jg don Badi Ti3,and 

Jefch Badi Dasmi 
Also on every 
!Monday when 
nearly lOO per- 
sons assemble. 

^ Beriadih , . Jaisingbapur- Mahadeo , , Asarh Puranma- 3,000 

ka-Samai. shi. 

f Pure Bale . . Ashnan . . Bamnaumi , . Kartik Sudi Pa- 500 

^ I ranmfishi. 

a Tandwa Ma- Sitadohar . . Sita . , Kartik Puranma- 6,000 

j hanfe. shi and Ghait 

^ I Bamnaumi. 


Haraiya • . Haraiya-ka- Bathing in Ditto . . 2,000 

Ashnan. Nala Sin- 

ghia in 
honour of 
Eamchan- 
dar. 

Gujra , , Gujra . , Mahabir . , Every Tuesday , , 200 

Bahadurpur- Bahadurpur- Bathing inKlartik Puranxni- 2,^00, 
ghat. ghat-ka-Ash- the Eapti shi and Chait 

nan, river in Bamnaumi. 

honour of 
Bamchan- 
dra. 

Bampur Deo- Pargbafcnath Mahadeo PhagunBadi Gha- 600 

man. Mahadeo* turdasa, Jeth 

Sudi Dasmi, 

Bbadon Badi Ti^ 
and Knar Sudi 

Dasmi. 

Pure Shoo Sa-Pair of Pure Mahabir Every Tuesday ,, 100 

hai. Sheo Sahai 

Jeonarainpur, Tirmohani Bathing inK4rtik Sudi Pu- 2,000 
hamlet of theSinghia ranmishi. 

Dungarjot. on the Gan- 

ga Ashnan. 

Mendhkia . . Bhabhtiti- Mahadeo , , Phagun Badi 
3^3'th. Ohaudas. 

200 : 




Fakhrpur. Hisampur, Dharmanpur. Nanpara. Pargana. 


appendix. 


xxxiii 


Fairs, 1903 — (concluded). 


Village. 

Name of 
fair. 

In honour 
of — 

Date. 

Average 

attend- 





ance. 

Lonkahi 

Rai Bojha . , 

Mela Bbabid 
Mard. 

Mela Paras- 

Malang Sbab 

Mahadeo . . 

Jetb, Agban 

Bbadon, Gbait, 

200 to 
1,000 
1,000 


natb. 


Baisakh and 

Takiagliat , . 

Takia Sbab 

Sbab Sajan 

Jetb. 

Kdrtik Puranmd- 

15,000 

Ditto 

Sajan, 

1 sbi. 

Ganga Asb- 

Ganga 

Gbait Ramnaumi 

10,000 

Nanpara 

nan. 



Takia Malang 

Malang Sbab 

Magb, Basarit 

5,000 

Masudnagar 

Bastbanwan. 

Sbab. 

Janglinatb .. 

Mabadeo . . 

Panchmi. 
Bbadon and Pha- 

7,000 

Bardaba 

Mela of Ma-' 

Brabmacbari 

gun. 

Pns , . . . i 

8,000 

Dhakia 

bant Ram 
Cbaran Das. 
Mela Munda 
Sbab. 

Munda Sbab 

Every Friday , . 


1,000 

G b u m n a n 
Bbari. 

Mela Lakkar 
■ Sbab near 
Gbuman rail- 
way-station. 

Lakliar Sbab 

May., 

1,000 

Kalka 

Mela Katka 

Ashnan Sariu 

Naumi Gbait and 

5,000 

Birtbana, 
bamlefc of 


Nadi. 

Kfirtik. 

Birtbana . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 

Kursanda. 

Dauria 

Kalka Devi . , 

Kalka Devi.. 

Asarb Purnma- 

500 

Dikauli 



sbi. 

Lalta Devi,. 

Dalta Devi , , ' 

Gbait and Knar 

400 

Kuti Pemi 



Nauratri. 

Kuti Pomi 

Puja Ilanu- ' 

Gbait Ramnaumi 

5,000 

Das» 

Das. 

man. 

and Kartik Pu- 
ranmdsbi. 


Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Every Tuesday .. 

300 

Sbeikbdabir,.. 

Golwagbat 

Sarju Asb- 

Gbait Naumi and 

10,000 



nan. 

Kartik Puma- 
m^sbi. ! 


b.atalia • « 

Jangli Pir .. 

Jangli Pir , ; 

Every Thursday. . 

500 

Golaganj 

Ramgbat , , 

Gbagra Asb- 

Gbait Naumi and 

4,000 

Gbure Hari*- 


nan. 

K&rtik Puran- 
mdshi. 


CTbur Devi,* 

Dovi 

Bast day of Asdrb 

8,000 

pur. 

Bamnauti-Sb- 



and Nauratri of 
, Kuar and Gbait. 


Parasnatb * . 

iMabadeo 

Gbait, Bbadon, 

5,000 

ankarpur. 

Bala Sarai , . 



Agban, PbaguD 
and Baisakh. 


Mela Kunja 
Das. 

Sar ju Asbnan' 

Gbait and Kartik 

1,000 


Makaria 

Kuti- Daltba- 

Ditto 

Ditto , , 

1,200 


man Das. 


I 


xxsi? 


Sahraieh District 



POST OFFICES, 1903. 


Control 


Pargana. 


TahsiL 


Head office. 
Sub-oifiee, 
Branch 
office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 


1 Imperial 
Ditto 
1 Ditto 


Bahraich 
Payagpnr 
Bahraich town 


i Bahraich 


Ditto 

District 


Ghilwaria 

Keshwapur 


Bahraich 


Ditto 


Bhinga 

Bhangaha 


Bhinga 


Imperial 

District 


Ikaima 


Ikauna 


Ditto, 


Sirsia 


Tulsipur 


Sub-office. 

Branch. 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


I Imperil 
I Ditto 


Hanpara 

Eisia 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District 


(laighat 

Khairighat 

Motipur 

Matera 


Hanpara 


Sub-office, 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Nanpara 


Eupidiha 

Jamnaha Hira Siagh 


Char da 


Ditto 

District 

Ditto 


Babaganj 

Nawabganj Aliabad 
Patna (Malhipur), 

Sujauli 

Kaisarganj 

Jarwal 

Jarwal Eoad 
(landara 


Ditto. 


Imperial 


Dharmanpur 


j Sub-office, 
j Branch 
office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

District 


i Sub-office, 
Ditto. 
Branch 
office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

; Ditto. 


Imperial 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Baundi 

Jaitapur 

Fakhrpur 


Kaisarganj 


Fakhrpur 


Ditto 

District 

Ditto 


Pipri 

Mahsi 

Sisaiya 





Kaisaifganj. Bahraicb. 


APPENDIX.' 


PBREIBS, 1903. 


cti 

fl 

ai 

tao 

u 

River. 

Ferry. 

Village. 

£ 




f 



Kakardari 

Gulra 

1 



Pipra 

Patna Khargaura 

1 

1 



Piirasrampur . . 

Parasrampur 

! 



Harhi 

Akbarpur 




Dachhmanpur 

Lachhmanpur 





Bhagwanpur. 




Parsa .. 

Parsa 




Dehria 

Do. 




Mahraiili 

Mahrauli 

c3 

Rapti , . 


Manka Chauk.. 

Manka Ghauk 

5SD 
« -<1 



Hanharpur , , 

Gulra Banjara 

id 



Nawwa 

Lakhai Nabina- 





gar. 




Jagtapur 

Patejhia 




Newada Bhoj- 

Newada Bhojpur 




pur. 





Kondari 

Ailahwa 




Madrah'wa 

Gbahelwa 




Baria-kondi , . 

Khairi kalan 


BnaKia 

Lachhmanpur- 

Narainpur 


Kain 

ghat. 

Shahpurghat.. 

Pura Sheodin 

r 

f 

j 

Shamsherghat 

Malauna Khasiari 


Rapti . , 

Tamahighat .. 

Narainjot ,, 

. 

1 

I 

Bahadnrpur- 

Bahadurpur 

I 



ghafe. 

i 

d 

cS } 
24 i 

1 

1 

Chhaparghatia 

Itwaria 

M j 

Bhinga J 

Lahura Tara , . 

Lahura Tara 

! 

nala. 


Hazariaghat .. 

Hazaria 

1 



Siswaraghat .. 

Bharth\pur .. 

1 



Jhuliaghat . . 

Hazaria 

1 

aingma ,, 

Singhia Nala , , 

Andharpurwa 


r 

Ghahlari „ • 

Sisaiya 


Ghagra , , } 

Katai 

Pachdeori • ♦ 



Keora 

Khargapur 


\ 

Bhaunri 

Bhaundi 


( 

Gulwaghat , , 

Sheikhdahir 

, 


Harshraghat . . 

Nauiala 

s 

1 

Tandwa 

Tandwa 


Sar ju . , 

Basantpur 

Basantpur 

'vA4 


Jabdi 

Jabdi 

03 

1 

Materia , , 

Behta 


i 

UmarpuE 

Bela Sarai • 


T., , C 

Hardi 

Hardi 


Bhakasa , . } 

Kaharinpurwa 

Golaganj 


o ,• ^ 

Ramghat 

Ditto , * 


Soti 

Baruha 

Tainmajpur ^ . 


S4bh, 



Management. 


Ditto, 


Kapurtbala 

estate. 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 


District Board, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Balrampur 

estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

DittOf 


Ditto. 

Ashrafuagar 

estate. 

Bhangaha estate. 
Bhinga estate. 
Ditto. 
Provincial. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Provincial, 

District Board. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Provincial. 

Ditto. 

Behwa estate* 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Kapurthala 

estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rekwa estate. 


XXX?2 


■Bahmieh District, 



FEHEIES, ■ mB-^femdudid J. 


Management, 


Bisfeiict Beard. 
Ditto. 

Dis<tricfe Board 
(Bara Banki|, 
District Beard 
(Gontia). 

Ambliapar estate. 
Ditto. 

Gangwai estate. 
Blmndiari estate. 
Ditto. 

Mahant Bar Cha* 
ran Das. 

Eeliwa estate. 


Manjahra 

Goadabia 

Bahrampur 

BbaSanEdili. 


Phama 

Farnhi 

Babraxngliat 


Gliagra 


Malanna 


Pabna 
Naranndali 
Karamullapnr 
Katka Marautlia 
Baundiari 
Simri . . 


Pabna 

Naraimdab. 

Bbagarwa 

Katkagbat 

Bhnndiari 

Simrighat 

Kunjakun 

Terbigbat 

Jagtapnr 

Adilpur 

Chandanli 

Ganapnr 

Gaigbat 

Takiaghat 

Gadbigbat 

Banndigbat 

Kbairigbat 

Gbaukasabar 


Babnnta 


District Board. 
Tbakur Indraj 
Baklisb Singh, 
Gangwai estate. 


Barubi 

Jagtapnr 

f ■ ' 

Adilpur 


Terbi 


District Board, 
Dirto. 

Ditto.' 

Nanpara estate, 
Mailanpur estate, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Dallapurwa 

Sarayan 

Gaigbat 

Sarayan 

Bitanian 

Banndi 

Baruhi 

Gbaukasabar 


Gbagra 


Budbia 

Ganesbpnr 

Onarkntia 

Barnh 


Ealr amour estate, 
D.rto. 

Ditto, 

Sardar Karam 
Singb, 
Nawabganj 
estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Budhiagbat 

Makkbanpur 

Obarkatia 

Baruh 


Bbagwanpur 

Kuti Kala 
Bahurwa 


Bhagwaupur 

Mabadewa 

Baburwa 


Bbakla 


r Zalimnagar , 
\ Khatwa 
1 Sujauli 
(. Shitaba 
f Bbarthapur , 

1 Bbawanipur . , 

1 Katarniaugbat 


Girgittx 

Kbatwa 

Sujauli 

Chabelwa 

Bbarthapur 

Bazpur 

Katarniau 


District Board. 
Ditto. 

Ditto.<^ 

Ditto.^ 

Sardar Karani 
Singb. 

Government 

estate. 

Bengal and 
Nortb-West- 
ern Baiiway. 


Girwa 





List of taMqddrs holding land in Bahmich district, 1903 * 









APPENDIX. 


Pedigree of the Ra ikwars, 
I,— (BAUNDI). 


Partap Sail. 

■ ■!■■■■■ 

Baldeo (Baundi). 

1 

Baldeo (Bammgar). 

■ }■ , 

Lakban Deo.- 

\ . 

Dharm Deo. 

1 

Harhar Deo (Tmp. Akbat). 

■ \ 

^it lleo. 

1 

Sangram Sah {Harharpar}, 

Paras Ram Singh (Baundi). 

Gajpat Singh (Rehwa). 
f 

1 

Man Singh. 

1 

Harnarain Si ngli. 
iMaraunclta). 

} 

Subhal Singh. 

1 

Dharmdhir Singh (1630) 
(Chahlari). 

1 

Nasib Singh. 

1 . . 
Shambhar Singh 
(d.s.p.J. 

i 1 

Suraj Singh B. Himmat 

(Garh Ilaqa). Singh. 

1 


E. Hadan I 
of Bauncli 
(adopted by 
widow of 
Sambhar Sitigb). 

B. Daswant Singb. 

B. Shiu Parshad 
SiBgh (bastard). 


Bahadur Singh 
(Bakain 
grant). 



Debi Singh. 

Udit Singh. 

Pirthi Singh. 

Ban jit Singh. 

Bariar Smgh. 
(Cbahlari). 


B. Hardatt (died Shindarshan 
at Port Blair). Singh (Bakain 
grant). 


Pirthipal Singh. 


Bripal Singh. 


Balbhadoar Singh, 

'■ 

i 


Chattarpal Singh. , 
Cd.s.p.J. 

■■ " “ * ; t ' 


00:00 








APPENDIX, 


Pedigree of the Baikwars. 
II.-(REHWA). 

Eaja Gajpat Singh, circa 1600 A.D. {vide I). 
Tej Singh. 

I 

I Islam Khan 

Baj Smgh. (Kafcha). 

Pahar Singh. 

I 

Niwaz Singh. 

1 

Gend Singh. 

I 

Parshad Singh. 

Baz Singh. 

Jaskaran Singh . Dhaukal Singh. 

Jaswant Singh. 

Raghunath Singh. 

Bijai Bahudnr Singh, 

Budra Paitap Narain 
Singh (of Behwa). 




APPJINDIX, 



Bijai Singh. 

I 

Lai Bahadur, 


Sambar Singh, 


iJdit Paikasli Singh, 

* „ , i.-J , . 




Pedigree of the Janwars. 

I.— iltJNA. 

Raja Manuskh Deo of Pawagarh in Guja.raL 

Bariar Sah (sixth son)? received Ikauoa 1374. 


Achai Deo. 

I 


Bhara Sah. 
Bam Sah. 
Bishan Sah. 
Ganga Sah. 


Bir Sah. 


Ganesh Sah of 
Ikauna. 


Har Bat Sah. 
Sumer Sah. 

Lachhmi Narain Singh. 


Madho Singh of 
Balrampur, 


Acha Sah. 


Bir Narain Singh. 

1 

Maha Singh (1627). 


Chattar Sal Singh, 


Eudra Singh of GujiganJ. 


Man Singh, 
Bhiam Singh, 


Chain Singh, Partab Sah of 

1 Gangwal 

Bam &ngh. {vide No. II). 

Mohan Singh 
(lived at Ikauna). 

Prag Sah of 
Payagput, 
(me NoJil,), 

f 

Abdatt Singh Sardai Singh 

' (d.s.p.). ld.a.p.). 

Lalit Singh. 

1 


Bangram Singh 


Mandhata Singh. 












Pedigree of the Janwars, 
II.— GANGWAY 


JasWMt Biagli, d. 1169, 


Maxfian Siagli. 


KishaB Paisliad Singii, 


Har Parshad Singli, 


Hardawan SiDgii 

fd,s^ p.J, 


Baja Sitk Bakhsli 
Singh 


Raja Narpat 
Singh. . 


Baja Mahesh Bakhsh Singh. 


Baja Snraj Prakash Singh, d. 1899, 


Eani ItiraJ Bunwar (widow of BuraJ Prakagh). 



■APFiroiX, 


Pedigree of the Janwam, 
IIL-PAYAGPUR 


Pahiwan Singh. 


Madan Singh, 


Sukhdeo Singh. 


Eaja Himmat Singii. 


Indra^al Singh 
( 4 » s* 


Baja Bhup Indra Bikram 
Singh, C J*E. 


Bindeshwari Prashad 


' Bap ^Sfal Bihgh. ' 


Bhaj 

1 

1 

Baja Dalthaman 

Singh. 

! 


lEtoJil Singh. 

1 

Baja Barpat Singh. 



Eap Mahendra Bahadus 









ii 


INDEX, 


Commnnications, pp, 55 — 60. 

Condition of the People, p. 74. 
Confiscations, p. 144. 

Coparcenary Tenures, p. 87. 

Cows, p. 27. 

Grime, p. 106. 

Crops, pp. 37 — 40. 

Cultivation, pp. 33—40. 

Culturahle Waste, p. 34. 

D. 

Dangdoi Mah^I, pp. 126, 129. 

Bargah of Saiyid Salar, pp- 112, 149. 
Darshaii Singh, Haziin, pp. 137, 138. 
Das want, p. 91 ; vide Under-proprie- 
tors. 

Deaf-mutism, p. 31. 

Death-rate, vide Vital Statistics. 
Density of Population, p. 62, 

Dhauawau Taiuqa, p. 83. 

Dharmanpur, pp. 143, 171. 
Dharmanpur Forest, p. 11. 
Dharmanpur Pargana, pp. 101, 171. 
Dih, p. 90 ; vide Under-proprietors. 
Diseases, pp. SO, 31. 

Dispensaries, p. 111. 

District Board, p. 111. 

Doha Forest, p. l2. 

Dogaon, pp. 121, 174. 

Domestic Animals, vide Cattle. 

E. 

Education, p, 112. 

Epidemics, p. £0. 

Excise, pp. 107—109. 

F. 

Fairs, pp- 55, 149. 

Fakhrpur, p. 176. 

Fakhrpur Pargana, pp. 125, 17G. 
Fallow, p. 34. 

Famines, pp. 44—46. 

Fauna, pp. 24, 25. 

Felt Bugs, p. 53. 

Ferries, p. 59. 

Fever, p. SO. 

Firoz Shah, pi 122. 

Firozabad Mah^l, p. 125. 

Fiscal History, pp. 90—102. 

Floods, p, 29. 

Food of the People, p. 74. 

Forests, pp. 9—21. 

^ -G. 

Q’abbapur Forest, p. 14. 

Gadsriyas, p. 70. 

"^aighafc, p. i8X. ■ 



Gamur^ThO, p. 9. 

Gandara, p. ISI. 

Gangwal, pp. 81, 129, 132,. 182. 
Garden Crops, p. 40, 

Geology , p, 23. 

Ghagra Biver, pp. 3 — 5, 182, 
Girwa Biver, p. 6. 

Goats, p, 27. 

Gogra, vide Ghagra. 

Goitre, p. 31. 

Grain Rents, p. 93. 

Gram, p. 39. 

Grazing Bights, p. 16. 

Groves, pp. 21, 22. 

Gujiganj Estate, pp. 123, 132. 


H. 


Habitations, vide Houses. 

Hadi Ali Khan, Nazim, p. 135. 

Hakim Mehndi, Nazim, p, 135. 
Hamlets, p. 66. 

Hardatnagar, p. 184. 

Harhardeo, of Baundi, pp. 78, 127, 
Harharpur, pp. 79, 87, 123, 189. 
Hatkhapur, p. 185. 

Harrison, Mr. P., Settlement Officer, 
p. 99. 

Harvests, p. 37. 

Hathikund Biver, p. 15, 

Hathiya Kund, 115. 

Health, pp. 2:0 — 32. 

Himmat Bmgh of Payagpur, pp. 81, 
131. 

Hindus, pi>. 65, 67—72. 

Hisampar, pp. 120, 181, 185, 189. 
Hisampur Pargana, pp. 125, 185. 
Horso, p. 27. 

Hou^e.s, p. 06. 


I. 


Ikauna, pp. 116, 129, 190. 

Ikauna Estate, pp. 78, 80. 

Ikauna Pargana, p. 19X. 

Imad-nd-din Bihan, p. 120. 
Immigration, p. 03. 

Inchhapur-Umri Taiuqa, pp. 84, 189. 
Income-tax, p. 109. 

Infanticide, p. 63» 

Insanity, p, 31. 

Interest, p. 50. 

Irrigation, pp. 40—44. 

Isanagar I?aluqa, pp. 83, 137. 

Itraj Kunwar, Be ni of Gangwal 


1 j 4 , ' 






lOTSX. 



Nats, pp. 71, 73. 

Namdas, vide Felt. 

Nankar, p. 9l ; vid& Under-proprietors* 
Nanpara, pp. 142, 203. 

Nanpara Oaitle, p. 26. 

Nanpara Estate, pp. 80, 130, 137, 138, 
209. 

Nanpara Pargana, p. 204. 

Nanpara Tabsx}, p. 210. 

Nasir-nd-din Mahmud, pp. 119, 120. 
Naubasta, p. 212. 

Navigation, p. 60. 

Nawabganj, pp. 82, 168, 213. 

Nepal frontier, pp. 1, 2, 15i 126, 136. 
Nepal Trade, p. 62. 


Lakes, p. 0. 

Language, p. 64. 

Leprosy, p, 31. 

Literacy, p. 113- 
Lodhs, p. (58. 

Lohars, p. 71. 

Loyal Grantees, pp. 79, 144, 159. 
Luniyas, p. 70. 


Nepalganj Road, p. 213, 
Newspapers, p.64. 
Nishangara, p. 213,. 
Nishangara Forest, p. 11, 


, Tagirs, p. 133, 

Jail, p, iOll. 
p. Ci6. 

Tamclaii Talui|a, pp. S5, 128. 
Jamnalia-Blrawanipur, p. 19G. 

Jang Bahadur Khan, Sir— -of Nan- 
para, pp. BO, 137. 

Jangrcw', p; 70 ; I’bfe Rajputs. 

Jamvar, pp. 70, 122. 

Janwar Taliiaa?, pp. 81, 82, 128— -ISO, 
196. 

Jarwal, p. 197 

Jarwal Estate, pp, 78, 121, 130, 

p. 06. 

Jhils, Lakes. 

Jiiar, p. 30 ; mcle Crops. 

Juiahas, p. 73. 

Jungle Grants, p. £0. 

K. 

Kabariyas, p. 73. 

Kachhwahas, Rajputs. 

Kahara, p. 68. 

Kahrosa Mahal, p. 126. 

Kain or Kaihan River, pp. 3, 8, ICl. 
Kaisarganj, pp. 95, 198. 

KaisarganJ Taiisfl, p. 198. 

Kakardari Forest, p. 13. 

Kala Pahar, p. 124. 

Kalbans, pp. 70, 83 ; vide Rajputs. 
Kamiar Taluqa, p. 84. 

Xankar, p. 23. 

Kapnrtbala, RaJa-i-RaJgan of , pp. 

76, £0, 144. 

Katarnianghat, pp. 56, 200. 

Katas, pp. 1, 10, 172- 
Kauriala River, pp. 3, 5, 6, 172. 
Xayasths, p. 71. 

Khairighat, p. 200. 

Xhajwa Jhil, p. 9. 

Xharajncha Forest, p, 12. 

Xharif Crops, p. 38. 

Kishan Par shad, of Gangwal, p. 81. 
Xodon, p. 39, 

Xoris, p. C8. 

Kumhars, p, 71. 

Kurasar, p. 201, 

Kurmis, p. 67, 


M, 

Mae lal, p. 9. 

Magistrates, p. 95, 

Malta Singh d Ikatana, pp. 78, 128, 

Mahils, vide Akbar. 

Mahaat Har Oharan Das, pp. 83, 87. 
Maila Tal, p. 9. 

Make, p. 38. 

BJalhipur, p. 201, 

Mailaupur Taluqa, p. 83. 

Manufactures, p. 63. ' 

Marawa, p. 201. 

■ Markets, p. 63. 

Masjidia, Fort, p. 143. 

Masur, p. 39. 

Matera, p. 202. 

Measures, p. 51. 

Minerals, p. 23. 

Missions, vide Christianity. 
Mohanpurwa, p, 202. 

Money-lenders, vide Interest. 

Mofcipnr, p. 202. 

Motipur Forest, pp. 9—12. 

Mugbals, p. 73. 

Muhammad Bin Tnghlaq, p. 121. 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan, of Nanpara, 

p. 80. 

Munawar A!i Khan, of Nanpara. p, 
137. 

Mnnicipaiities, p. Ill 
Muraos, p. 69, 

Murtiha, p. 203. 

Musalmans, pp. 65, 72, 73, 

Mustafabad Taluga, pp. 84, 189. 

Mutiny. The in Bahraich, pp. 141, 

145. 


INBEX. 


lY 


0 . 

Occupations, p. 74. 

Oilseeds, p. 40. 

Opium, p. 108. 

Oudh Government, pp, 134- 


-140. 



PacMeori, p. 214. 

Panwars, vido Kajputs. 

Parpnas, pp. 95, 124. 

Pasis. 

Pathans. 

Patna, p. 147. 

Payagpur, pp* 8l, 129, 130, 214. 

Peas, p. 39, 

Permanently-settled Bstates, p. 102. 
Ploughing, p.3G. 

Police Force, p. 106. 

Police-stations, p. 105. 

Populatiou. Growth of pp. 61 — 63. 

Post-oifice, p. 110. 

Pounds, p. 114. 

Prag Bah, Janwar, p. 129. 

Precarious Tracts, p. 3. 

Prices, p. 46 ; vide also Famines. 
Proprietors, p. 75. 

Q. 

Qila Hawagarli Mahal, p. 126. 

R. 

Eabi Crops, p. 39. 

Baghuhir Dayal, Nazim, pp. 96, 139, 
19G. 

Eai Bojha, p. 215. 

Eaikwars, pp. 69, 117, 123, 134, 141. 
Eaikwari Mahals, Harharpur. 
Eailways, pp. 66, 66. 

Eainfall, pp. 28, 29. 

Eajghat Mahal, p. 120. 

Eajputs, pp. 69, 70, 73. 

Eanipur Taluqa, pp. 83, 89. 

Eapti Biver, pp. 8, 161, 215, 

Becord of Rights, p, 97. 

Begistration, p. 110, 

Behwa, pp. 78, 83, 123, 127. 

Beligions, p. 65. 

Bents, pp. 92 — 94, 

Bevenue, Forest, p. 20. 

Bevenue, Land, p. lOl ; vide Fiscal 
History. 

E^evenue-free Estates, p. 8a 
Rice, p. e8. 

Bisia, pp. 86, 216. . 

Bivers, pp. 4—8, 60. 

Roads, pp, 56, 67. 


Sahet Mahet, p. 116. 

Saiyids, p. 73 ; vide Jarwal Estate. 
Saiyid Salar Masaud, pp. 1x7, 118, 

l49. 

Sal Deo, Baikwar, p, 123. 

Salonab«ad, p. 130. 

Sarju River, pp. 5, 6, 217. 

Sarra, p. *218. 

Sawaks, pp. 48, 68. 

Sayar, p. 102. 

Schools, vide Education. 

Settlement of 1856, p. 96; of 1859, 
p. 97; of 1866, p. 97; of 1S90, 
p. 99. 

Sex, p. 63. 

Shah pur Taluqa, p. 84. 

8hams-ud-din of Bahraich, p. 120. 
Sheep, p. 27, 

Sheikhs, pp. 73, 85, 119, 180. 

Shiam Singh of Ikauua, p, 129. 

Sigauli. Treaty of , p. 2. 

Sikandarpur, p. 219. 

Sikhs, pp. 65, 85, 145. 

Singhia Biver, vide Bhakla. 

Sirsia, p. 219. 

Sisaiya, pp. 105, 219. 

Sita-dohar Tal, pp. 9, 221. 

Sieeman, Sir W. H., p. 139. 

Smaii-pox, p, 31. 

Snakes, p. 25. 

Sohelwa Forest, p. 17. 

Soils, p. 35. 

Sombansis, vide Bajputs. 

Sonpathri Forest, p. 15. 

Spirits, vide Excise. 

Sravasti, p. liG. 

Stafi of the District, p. 95, 

Stamps, p. 110, 

Subdivisions of the District, p. 95.. 
Subsettlements, pp. 88, 98. 

Sugarcane, p. 39. 

Bubal Deo, p. 117. 

Sujauii, p. 220, 

Sujaali Mahal, pp. 126, 131. 

Suitanpur Mahal, pp. 126, 169, 

Survey of the District, p. 97. 

T. 

Tahsil, p. 95. 

Taluqdars, pp. 76—86, 134. 

Tandwa, pp. 116, 220. 

Tanks, p. 41. 

Tarai, p. 3. 

TeUs, pp. 71, 73. 

Tenants, pp. 3^, 92. 

Tenures, vide Proprietors- 
Terhi Biver, p. 7. 

Tharus, p. 72. 




INDEX. 


V 


Tipraha Taluqa^ pp. 85, 144. 
Tobacco, p. 40. 

Towai, pp. 115, 194. 

Towns, p. 64 
Trade, vide Commerce. 

Trees, pp. 18 — ^20. 
Tulsipur.Pargans, pp. 2, 221. 

iJ. 


Udal Pratap Singh of Bhinga, p. 82, 
Under-proprietors, pp. 89—91, 98. 
Uplands, pp. 8, 4. 

V. ' 


Vaccination, p. 31. 

Villages, p, 64. 

Village Police, vide Police Poroo. 
Vital Statistics, p, 3Q. 


w. 

Wages, p. 48. 

Waste Land, p. 22. 

Weights and Measures, p. 61. 

Wells, p. 42 ; vide Irrigation. 

Wera Qazi Taluqa, pp. 84, 89, vide algo 
Jarwal Estate. 

Wheat, p. 39. 

Wild Animals, vide Pauna. 

Wild Cattle, p. 25. 

Wood-carving, p. 63. 

z. 

ZamCndars, p. 86. 


